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PREFACE. 


In BniNoiNQ the Memoir of my father before the public, 
I do it ivith a full consciousness of the disadvantages 
under ■which a Biography, compiled by one standing in 
so near a relation to its subject, must necessarily labour. 
A portrait taken from so close a point of view, though 
it may contain more of delicate and minute touches tlian 
one taken at a distance, can never be so complete ns a 
whole ; and any attempt to keep this circumstance out 
of sight, by uTiting as a stranger, would have destroyed 
the truthfulness of the portrait without adding to its 
completeness. The only way in whidi this disadvantage 
could be at all obviated, was by leaving the subject of 
the Memoir, as far as possible, to speak for himself; and 
although he left neither diary nor autobiography, the 
mass of correspondence in my hands has enabled me in 
a considerable measure to effect Uiis object. 

In the diflicult task of supplying the gaps left by the 
correspondence in literary and political liistory&c. I have 
received most imporUmt .aid from Herman Merivale, Esq., 
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to wlio4c ^.l1lm1llu (vn-iccfl in rei'ising ninl proiKiriii^ 
the wliolc ^^ol'k for tho pn.*-«! J nin {piuntly iinlobtfil. 
Tlic additiiiin w]iit.'li lie Iia« inndu to llic Nnimtivc him 
distin^iiislicd tliroujiliouL by nii n-icri-k ni the In^iiiiiin;' 
niid end of cncli pa«ii»i>. 

To Ihuxc kind frieiidiwho have nnitrilniteil ponioi'c of 
rorre«]inndcnrc and jieivaial imeoHii-tioni to the "Wnrk. I 
dedro here to ex]ac>o my iniKt {.r.ift lid thaiiki.. 

E. .T. WitATKI-V. 

lb I llir« .Vif Kill 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


CnAPTEB I 

1787—1821. 

IIm pmoniago nml Lirlli— rronintnre dcvolopmpnt ofliis Insles for 
matlioiimtica and cnallc-buiWing-nis school days-lCceps a 
Ooiiiiiionploco Uoolc— Ills nhsonco of mind early displayed— Uia 
intellcelual clinpncfcrisfies— Enfeis Oriel College, Oxford— Inllii- 
oiieo of Dr. Copleslon— Takes his degrees— Ilis hahits of intimai^ 
ivia his pupils, and early friendships— llominisccnces of his pupils 
— OKlained deneon in 1814, and first piihllo preaching- Bishop 

Binds rerallceiions of Mr; "Whalely, and interesting anecdotes 

Dialogue in n stage-coach with a Bmniln Catholic farmer— Visits 
flio Continent, and passes the winter in Portugal with his sistois— 
Besumes his college duties on his return— IBs mode of teaching— 
Kcminiecences of the Bor, B, N. Boulthce-A tahle anecdote. 

The subject of tliis memoir ttos the youngest of the nine 
children of the Eev. Dr. Joseph mately, of Nonsuch 
Park, Surrey, and Prebendary of Bristol— also Vicar of 
Widford, and Lecturer at Gresham College. Before pro- 
ceeding to detail his personal history, a. few words i-e- 
specting his family may not be out of place. The Wliately 
family numbered in its ancestry some peraons of note ; 
among them was the famous ‘painful preacher’ of Ban- 
buiy, a pmutan divine of some eminence, whose Treatise 
on the Neiv Birth is still extant. 

VOL. I. . n 
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Tlio father of Dr. Joseph "Wliately coiinected liiinself 
1 m' marriage -n-ith the Tliompson family, of which Lord 
Ifavcr-ham’ iva.e the head, and some members of which 
had bee n dialingni.«hed, on the side of the Parliament, in 
the civil war.«. Ilis wife appears to have been a remark- 
able woman ; her portrait by Domney, now in the pos- 
session of one of her great-grand-on.s give.s the imprea- 
sion of a mind of no ordinary stamp ; and she was 
regarded by her children with deep reverence. She 
had three son". 'One of them (Thoma.s) was irrivalo 
sccrctaiy and confidential friend to George Grenville, 
and afterwards rnder-Secretaiy of State, M.P. for Castle 
Dising, and (to use the singular title of his office given in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s JIagazine ’) ‘ Keeper of His Majesty’s 
jtrivate Beads, and Guide to the Eoj’al Person in all Pro- 
gre-ses.’ It was He to •whom Hutchin«on and Oliver 
addressed from jilacsachiisetts those celebrated letters 
which got, by unfair means, into the hands of Franldin, 
and produced so groat an eflect at the outbreak of 
American discontent. On his death, in 1772, his brother 
William became lawful owner of these papers, and 
thought himself obliged to fight a duel with Mr. John 
Temple on account of tliem.® Thomas Wliately was* the 
author of an ‘Essay on Modern Gardening’ (1770), of 
which the Archbishop says tliat ho believes him to have 
been ‘ the earliest Avriter on tlie subject. From his Avork 
subsequent Avritors have borrowed largely, and generally 
Avithout acknoAvledgement. Tlie French poet De Lille, 
hoAvever, in his poem « Dos Jardins,” does acknoAvledge 
him his master.’’ He also AATote ‘ Eemarks on some of 

' Sir .lolm Thomrson, JJnri, crealcd Baron UnTorslinin, Budis, in ICOO. 
I'Miiirt in bia aon, 174.A. 

’ Pro Lord Sinniiopc'a ‘Ilistoiy ot England,’ c. CO. 

’ ‘Annotations on B.icon,' Ew.ay sW,, « On Gardens.’ 
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llic Characters in Sliakspcare,’ re-editecl by tlic Arcli- 
bis.liop.’ 

Dr. Josopli WJuatcly (the third) was married to 'Ariga 
Jane riumcr, one of the llii-ec daughters of W. Pluiner 
3t^q., of Gilston, and also of Blakesware Park, Ilorls. 
Q liis last, an nneient dower-house, where the widow of 
hfr. Pluiner resided with licr daughtei-s, is rinlercslinrT 
from the notice of it in Charles Lamb’s Es 3 a 3 *s. Lamb^ 
gnuuhnolher, Sirs. Field, was the housekeeper, and every 
reader of ‘ Elia ’ will remember the allusions in it to early 
recollections of this place, now' pulled down. 

Dr. and Sirs. Josojih ^Vllately ■were the parents of 
mile children, five daughters .and four sons, all of whom 
lived to maturity, and most of them to old ago. 

J ho eldest son, "William, was early engiigod in business, 
afterwards turned his^, attention to law, married late in 
life, and died witliont children a few j'cai's after. The 
.recond, Thomas, was appointed to the living of Cookham 
near Jhiidenhoad, and aftonvards to Chotwynd in Shrop- 
shire ; he married a sister of Charles first Earl of Cotton- 
ham, and .survived his brother Eichard only si.v months, 

dying at the .ago of ninety-one, and leaving a numerous 
family. 

The thiril, Joscjih Tliompson, married an heiress, the 
daughter of T. Halscj’, ICsq., of Gaddesden, Ilorls, took the 
name of his wife, and died in ISIS, lc.avingfour children. 

Of the five daughters, the eldest died in the prime of 
life; the fourth and only surviving one is the widow of 
the late Sir David Bnny,« an eminent physician ; the three 
others died unmarried at an advtinced ago. 

Eichard, the j'oungest child, was bom on the 1st of 
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Feliruai'y l<S/,in Cavenclisli Square, at llie house of ]ii=i 
iimtoriial unde, Mr. Plumer, then M.P. for IZertford- 
sliire. ITis birth took place six yeare after that of tlie 
next yoiiiige.st child, when the family had been long mj)- 
posed complete, and the ‘nursery’ in the house liad 
ceased to exist. The aiTival of the new-comer was an 
unlooked-for and scarcely a wdcome event. lie wa* feeble 
in hcallli, and his slight and pun}' appearance inus* have 
strangely contrasted with the powerful, tall, and well-pro- 
portioned fonn of his niaturer age. His friends have 
often heard him remark, that the earliest event of his life 
was his being weighed against a turkey, to the advantage 
of the bird ; and tliat he never in childhood knew what 
a really healthy appetite was; the sensation of hunger 
was to him something new and strange, when he first felt 
it as a boy of eleven or twelve. 

In disposition he was shy, timid, and retiring ; he knew 
little of the high spirifa and playfulness of early childliood, 
and the society of children of his own age was actually 
distasteful to him. Prom all company ho shrank -nith 
a nervous dread; and would often in after-life express 
wonder at the pleasure which childi-en and young people 
usually take iii social intercourse, and the desire of 
notice which they manifest. 

In his own family he met iv^th most attentive personal 
cara from his eld® sisters ; but none of his brothers were 
sufficiently near him in age to be his companions, and his 
early tastes and pm-suits were not likely to meet wiUi gene- 
ral sympathy or appreciation. He learned to i-ead and 
write veiy early and read with avidity; but his great 
delight was m tlie observation of nature. He would 
spend hours in the garden, watcliing the habits of spiders 
taming young diicldings, and canying them in his hand 
to pick snails from the cabbages, learning to distinguisli 
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notes of birds, &c. And to the results of these early 

observations he would often allude in after-yeara ^ 

meftf iT- Passion was for arith- 

metic. In this he diplayed a singular precocity At 

years old he astonished liis ffmily L tdW the 

SS arkh^ 1* fctw, ighLi and L 

be W M ■ <=«l«^alions were tested, and found to 

place Book inU best give an idea of this curious episode 
m his early life, ^ 

‘There certainly was,' he writes, ‘somefliing peculiai- 
m my calculatmg faculty. It began to show if be- 
tw^n five and six, and .lasted about three years. One 
the earliest things I can remember is the discovery of 
the difference between even and odd numbers, whose 
d^he^ T delighted to be told ; I soon got to 

notMnJTr “ my head, for I knew 

fnr ri muneration, nor had I any names 

for the different processes I employed. But I believe my 
sums wei-c chiefly in multiplication, division, and the rule 
•of thi-ee. In tins last point I believe I surpassed the fa- 

mousWicanboy.thoughldidnot, like him, undemtand 

the extraction of roots. I did tliese sums much quiclcer 
Uiau aj one could upon paper, and I never remember 
commitang the smaU^t error. I was engaged either in 
^culation or in castle-building (which I was also very 
fond of) morning, noon, and night ; and was so absorbed 
as to run against people in the streets, witli all the othci- 
ncciclents of absent people, 

‘ jVryfatlier tried often, but in vain, to transfer my powers 
o wntten figiires; and when I went to school, at whicli 
time the passion was.wom off, I was a perfect dunce at 
cyphering, and so have confinued ever since. Thus was 
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T saved from boing a Jcclaclinh Buxton, l)y the nmpiit ition, 

it wore, of tliis overgrown faculty. For, valuable u's ii 
is in itself, it would have boon a heavy lo-’.s to have it 
swallow up the rest. It was banished by a kind of O'lra- 
cism, as ilic best of the Athenian citizens were, for the 
benefit of the communit}’.’ 

Thus far his ouai words. He lias often remarked that 
he would at that time liave been perfectly liappy shut up 
in the Bastile, if permitted to follow his fiivomite jiursuit 
undisturbed. 

At the lime he went to school, which was at about nine 
3'ear3 old, this pas.sion died aw.ay, and, as he subscqueiitlv 
thought, be then learned arithmetic .“lowlj' and witli dilli- 
culty. IIo alway.- looked on himself as a dunce in that 
line, though the readiness -with which he solved curious 
problems and aritlimctical puzzles would often siiqinsc 
and bailie fin-t-class mathematicians. The clearness of 
his explanations of the yiroccssc.? of arithmetic was always 
remarkable ; but he was never distingui.slicd as a mathe- 
matician at college. 

But the other taste which he alludes to in the fragment 
given above— that for ‘ c,astlc-building’— remained, and 
became more fully developed. Ilis were not the usual 
childish flights of fancj’, but i-athcr visionaiy speculations 
on a v.ariety of abstract subjects, metaphysical, political, 
and ethical ; fancied schemes for ameliorating the world, 
ideal republic.', &c. In those carlj' d.aj's, -when his absence 
of mind c.xeiled laughter, and it would bo, half pityingly, 
half eontemptuouslj-, prophesied by his friends that he 
would ‘ never be able to make his way in the world,’ the 
mind of the boy was preoccupied with conjectures and 
speculations, which have often found place in the amtings 
of philosophei-s of maturerage. IIo hinasclf has related 
how, while still a child, it occurred to him that the con- 
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sciousaess of brates must bo analogous to fliat of human 
beings in a dream, when the power of abstraction at plea- 
sure is gone. 

This view he confirmed in later life ; but with regard to 
many theories of government, civilisation, &c. he was ao- 
customcd to remark, ‘I went through that when. I was 
twelve; such a system I thought out when I was thirteen 
or fourteen,’ and so on. His family afterwards regretted 
that he had not been sent to a public school ; but whether 
this would have suited his peculiar cast of mind so well 
as die training he was tlius unconsciously giving himself, 
may perhaps be doubted. 

At the age of nine he was sent to the school of a Mr. 
Philips, in the neighbourhood of Bristol. Tliis school in 
gi-cat measure determined the friendships and connections 
of his subsequent life. With one of his schoolfellows 
in particular (Mr. J, Parsons, afterwards son-in-law to 
Mr. Philips) he fonned a dose intimacy, which was only 
dissolved by death ; and through this early friend he was 
afterwards brought into intimate relations with others 
who attended the same school after he left ; among the 
. principal of these were Mr. Eowe and Dr. Hinds. Mr. 

^ Philips’s sdiool was much resorted to by West In- 
'•dians, and this gave him a familiarity with the customs 
and habits of the West .Indies, which often appeared 
in his conversation and writings. Tlie smallest inddent 
which tended to throw light on national peculiarities, 
climate, or institutions, had always n peculiar interest for 
him, and was stored up in his memoiy from the timr. he 
heard it. 

Of his master he often spoke afterwards ns remarkable 
for his personal influence over his pupils— an influence 
which did not spring from any extraordinary talent, but 
from some nameless power or qimlity. in him, which 



tijrtaiiilj coiuluccd in no snmll degree to the gi'ncrnl 
gn'id coniluct and order of the schooL 

Li hi- Oomininiplano Book nllusioiu mil be found to 
his leading the •^porta of his companions ; bnl, on the 
'whole, llis-^chnoI-Iifc does not appear to hare been ii 
happy one. IIi^ thoughtful and meditative tni-n of mind 
vms hardly fitted for ordinniy Mdioolboy contael. Jkliwh 
of his Icicnrc lime was ^ponl, as it had been at liume, in 
solitary wandciings and nliscrvndons in nnlurel hhtur}'; 
he sTOuId delight in streyhig over n common near the 
playground, watehiiig the habits of the sliceii, and Hying 
to tame them, and otIuT similar oociipatioiis. 

At fen years old he lost Ids father, the one of his family 
be>-t able to appreciate his powers and peculiar turn of 
mind. Tills early bereavement he ahi-ays deplored, and 
oyer retained a lively recollection of com*cibationa with 
his father, even at that carl}' period. 

Mrs. Wlmtely removed with her five dnughten and 
ynmigcsl sou to Bath, where die imssed the remainder of 
her lifCi 

Of the period just preceding his entrance into college 
t-carcely any records remain. His habits of solitaiy 
reflection and Ids interest in natural science appear to 
have been the same all along. Of fishing he was pnr- 
tirulorly fond. Tliroughout liCe, he retained his love for 
active esereiKs hi die open air. IBs only surviring sister 
recollects another tmit—the kind and uusdlbh conside- 
rntiim w'hich made him, then and later, take pains to pro- 
cun.* her horses and to ride ivith her, horse csercisc beimr 
recommended for her health. “ 

Though a most acute and svntdiful observer, where 
any principle was to be illustrated or induction 
he saw little at other times of what possed around him. 
Ui^ mmd was eminently concentraUve, and he often 
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remarked in Inter life tlint, .inconvenient ns this habit was 
Ui Iiim, lie still owed everything in life to it. It eiinblod 
lain to bring all his mental powers to boar on tho 
subject before him, but, on the other liand, it made the 
operation of turning from one topic to another more 
intensely and painfully difllcult; and thus naturally pro- 
duced the absence of mind referred to, which was one 
of his most remarkable characteristics, especially in tlic 
earlier period of his life. *IIo speaks with regret, in his 
Commonplace Book ( 1812 ), of his dciicioncy in tlie 
rjunlity which ho terms Curiosity. ‘ By this means,’ he 
says, ‘ I believe I lose more amusement, and suiTor more 
inconvenience, than if I was ludillcrent to many dignified 
and o.vcellent subjocis of on<|uiry whicli I delight in. I 
have no relish for ordinary chat, which consists in tho 
reciprocal gratification of the above passion ; nor, conse- 
quently, for tho conipany of n great part of tho world, 
wlio have little to say that has anything but novelty to 
recommend it. It gives me no plonsnro to bo told who 
is dead, and who mniTicd, and what wages my neighbour 
gives his servants. Then, for tho inconvenience, I am 
ignomnt of the streets, and shops, and neighbouring 
villages of the town where I liva I very often know a 
man,, without being able to toll any more about his 
countiy, ftiindy, etc., than if ho had dropt from tho skies. 
Nor do I even know, unless I enquire and examine 
diligently, and with design, how far it is from one place 
to another, what hour tho coach starts, or what places it 
jiasscs through. I am frequently forced to evade ques- 
tions in a most awkward manner, from not daring to own, 
nor indecil able to convince any one of, my own incredi- 
ble ignorance. If I had had no niinle or mint, I should, 
probably, have boon ignotnnlof my mother’s in.aiden name.’ 

These pi-ufiilory remarks may serve to introduce tho 
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render to a few of tihose peculiar diamcteristics of hi' mind 
and of his Inbotus, which will be more fully dcrcinpcd in 
the conrse of the correspondence now kid before him. 

the bc^ning', nnd emphatically, Whatcly w.'i- n 
thinker. His favourite authors were few: Aristotle, 'Jlin- 
cydides. Bacon, i^hop Butler, Warburtou, Ad.im Smith ; 
these were, perhaps, his prindpal intimates among gnat 
writers ; and it will be eorily seen that they are among the 
most * suggestive;’ among those who could fumuh the 
most ready texts on winch his rum inating powen might 
be expended. But one unavoidable result of tliis compa- 
rative irant of reading, in one who thought nnd twite 
so much, tvos, that he continually stumbled upon the 
thoughts of others, and reproduced them in perfect 
honesty ns his own. This was one of his chomcteristica 
through life. It is angular to rend one of his early 
critics* commenting on his tendency to repro d uce the 
* commonplace of otlier writers, not unfiequently, 
withont any apparent consciousness of their ever having 
seen the light before while one of his latest, Mr. Stuart 
inn, spcaldng of his philosoplucal investigations, says 
tliat * of all persons in modem times^ entitled to the 
name of philospphers, the two, probably, whose reading 
tvos Ae scantiest, in proportion to their intdlectual 
capaci^, where Archlnshop.'Whately and Dr. Brown. 
But though indolent readers they were both of them 
active and fertile tiiinkera.* * 

'Activity and fertility were certainly, biyond oil others^ 
the characteristics of WTiotely’s intisllcct. As in tlic early 
school and Oxford dn^ of which we arc now writing, so 
domi to his latest time^ tlie daily occupation of his 
Inain wiu to seise on wme notion of what he considered 
n pmctical order, belonging to any one of tlie various 
I 'Britidi CAUe; USB, oa lui 'DimeidliiiB of 8L w™i,» 
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subjects with which his mind occupied itself; to follow it 
out to its minutest ramifications-, and to bring it home 
with him, turned from the mere germ into the complete 
production. And this perpetual ‘ chopping logic with 
himself’ he carried on not less copiously when his usually 
sohtaiy walks were enlivened- by companionship. His 
talk was rather didactic than controversial ; which 
naturally rendered his company unpopular with some, 
while it gave him the mastery over other spirits of a 
difierent mould. ‘ His real object, or his original objects',’ 
writes one of his earhest and ablest friends, ‘ was to get 
up clearly and beat out his ideas for his own use. Thus 
he wrote his books. Mr. E., lately dead, who was junior 
to Whately as a fellow of Oriel, told me that, in one of 
his walks with him^ he was so overcome by Whately’s 
recurrence, in conversation,, to topics which he had 
already on former occasions insisted on, that he stopped 
short, and said, “ Why, Whately, you said aU this to me 
the other day to which Whately rephed to the effect that 
he would not be the worse for hearing it many times over.’ * 
In the company of a few chosen friends lie dehghted; 
but the intercourse with general society, and the ordinary 
routine of a town hfe, were to him irksome in the extreme. 
He was then, and even later, most painfully shy ; and the 
well-meant efforts of his friends to correct this defect, by 
constantly reminding him of the impression he was hkely 
to make on others, served to increase the evil they were 
intended to combat. In the pages of his Commonplace 
Book he records how at last he determined .to make a 
bold effort, and care notliing for what others might be 
thinking of him ; and, to use his own words, ‘ if he must 
be a bear, to be at least as unconscious as a bear.’ And 
the effort succeeded. The shyness passed away; and 
though his manners might have still a certain abruptness 
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ami jioculiarity nboiil tliom, llie coii-f’i'm-no-s 

Avliidi inadu life n misery was gone. TIuit tin's was no 
trifling liimlnmce removed from liis patli, was alfestcd by 
liis frequent cmpliatic remark in later years: ‘If there 
were no life but tlic ])re.sent, the kindest tiling that one 
could do for an intenselj* shy youth would be to .-hoot 
him through the head ! ’ ‘‘lie could be mn-t touehin''Iy 
gentle in his manner,' says an old friend, ‘ to tho-e whom 
he liked ; but I recollect a lady wipiig she would not for 
the world be his wife, from the way in which .-he had 
seen him put Sirs. 'Wliately' (the object, all hi- life, of 
his htronge-t affection) ‘ into a carriage.’ * 

In ISO.) he entered Oriel College, O.vford. That col- 
lege was then, and for some 3-eam aftenranls, the mo-t 
disfingui.shod in the whole Universit}'. Dr. Cople.ston, 
afterwards Doan of Chester and Di-hop of Llandafi; 
who wa.s a college tutor at Oriel at the time of his 
entrance, and stdjscquenlly became Provost, was one of 
tho.'C who most eminently contributed to r!ii.-c the chn- 
r.aeler of his college to the height it retained during the 
early part of this centur}’. 

To Diehard Whately, who-e intcllcctuid life had hitherto 
been so entirely solilaiy’, the lecture.*! and converse of Dr. 
Coplcston were like a new .-pring of life. Por the first 
time he found him.-clf brought into immediate communi- 
cation with one who could enter into his aspirations, and 
draw out the latent powers of his mind. And under that 
now and genial influence the young student’s powci-s c.v- 
panded like a plant in .-unshine. Often has he described 
in after-life those lectures which woe to form the turn- 
ing-point in his intellectual career. As Co]jleston's pene- 
trating eye glanced round the lecture-room in search of 
an answering and iindei-standiiig look, it re.-ted with .-atis- 
faction on the one pupil who was always sure to bo eagerly 
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drinking in his every word. The Archbishop often dwelt 
on the thrill of pleasure with which he heard the first 
words of calm disci-iminating commendation of his theme 
from his tutor’s lips : ‘ That is well, IMi-. Whately ; I see 
3'ou imdei-stand it.’ 

*The influence which these two men reciprocally ex- 
ereised on each other was vciy gi-eat, and to a certain 
c.Ktent coloured the subsequent Jives of both. Bishop 
Copleston was more the man of the world of the two. 
But in him, under a polished and somewhat artificial 
scholarlike exterior, and an appearance of even over- 
strained caution, there lurked not onlj' much energy of 
mind and precision of judgment, but a strong tendency 
to liberalism in Church and State, and superiority to 
ordinary fears and prejudices. It was in this dii-ection 
that he especially trained Whately’s character ; wdiile he 
learnt to admire, il^ too staid to imitate, the uncompro- 
mising boldness and thorough freedom from partisanship 
of the younger man. But the ideas of both were too 
uncongenial with those which prevailed among the large 
majority of Oxford residents at the time to be in favour ; 
and ‘ Oriel ’ in general, with its pretensions to dissect, by 
searching logic, the preconceived notions of the little 
world aroimd it, was not popular. The great dispenser 
of patronage in those days. Lord Liverpool, was thought 
to have been prejudiced against Copleston by Oxford 
advisers. And Whately, whose disposition was always a 
little too ready to lend itself to imiiressions of injustice 
done to a friend, seems early in life to have regai-ded his 
tutor as something of a martjT.* 

. BQs constitutional tendency was to indolence ; but this 
was conquered by his earnest desire to profit by what he 
was learning. He often remarked in after-j'cai-s that the 
mere thirst for. knowledge might not have been in itself 
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pufficicnt to accomplish this ; but his anxious -vvi'h to be 
independent, and no longer a burden on his u-idowed 
mother, was a stimulus to him to advance in those studies 
which alone held out to him a prospect of attaining his 
object. And manfullj- and resolutel}* he .set himself to work. 

Though naturall}- one who shook off sleep witli dilfi- 
culty, it was his college habit to arou'-e hini'-clf bj- 
the help of an alarum in his room, at live o’clock, 
summer and winter, light his own fire, and study for two 
hours or more ; then sail}* forth for an early walk, from 
which he returned in time to meet the band of late ri‘-ers 
hurrj-ing from their beds to the eight o’clock cliapel. lie 
has desciibed, in his ‘Annotations on Bacon,’ the re.-:ulLs 
of the obsen-ations of natural phenomena which he made 
in these early morning walks ; and also his experience 
as a student until respect to hours. He found it best to 
pursue the early-rising plan when engaged only in the 
acquirement of knowledge ; but whenever he had to com- 
pose a theme or essay, he found his ideas did not flow ns 
freely in the morning as at night j he therefore changed 
his habits, and sat up at night while occupied in any 
original work. 

His intorcoimse with his tutor, Coplcston, soon ripened 
into a steady and solid friendship, whicli lasted tilljdeath 
dissolved it. It was in thejr long walks togetlier, in tlie 
woods and meadows near Oxford, that tlicy discus.red and 
worked out sucli subjects as fonn mucli of the ground- 
work of the ‘ Logic.’ 

In 1809 he commenced a plan which was continued up 
to within a few months of his death, — that of noting 
down his thoughts in a Commonplace Book. A conside- 
rable portion of this has now been brought before the 
public. It is interesting to see his early aspirations in 
the first pages, written in a youthful and unformed hand. 
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Tlic}' can best bo described by quoting bis own words:— 
‘ "iVlien I consider tbo progress I have made in the im- 
provement of my mind since I have been at college, I 
cannot help thiiildng that by peraeverance almost any one 
may do more than at first sight appeare possible ; and I 
regret more than ever the same I formerly lost. But the 
past cannot be recalled ; the future is in my power, and I 
resolve, through God’s help, to make the best use of it ; 
and though I am veiy likely to fail of my main object, I 
shall at least satisf}' my conscience b]' doing my best. 
"Wlieii I call to mind the independent spirit and tliii-st for 
improvement wliich I admired in my beloved tutor Oople- 
ston, I am stimulated to double exertions, that I may be 
enabled, ns in other things, so in this, to imitate his 
virtues ; and as the improvement of my minil is one of 
my objects, though not the principal one, I have begun 
the plan recommended by Miss E. Smith,^ of keeping a 
register of my thoughts.’ 

In this preface, if so we may call it, to all liis subsequent 
litorniy Inborn's, "we catch a glimpse of those religious senti- 
ments to which tlie reserve of his cliaractcr and habits 
rarely permitted an avpression ; and the spirit in which he 
began this, •^vhich many would have considered a purely 
secular work, is shown further by the full-length quota- 
tion of the last veree of Psalm six. in the fly-leaf of liis 
first notebook : ‘ Let tlie "words of my moutli, and the 
meditations of my heart, be acceptable in Thy sigljt, 

0 Lord, my strength, and my redeemer I ’ 

Tlie details of this interesting period of his life are 
necessarily few and scanty; and they must be chiefly 

* IIo Blludos to n Ulflo volumo of tlio ‘ Bemnins ofElizobetli Smith/ puh- 
lishod hy Miss Bowdler, and eiTing an interesting acconnt of tho olToits at 
solf-improvomcnt under dillicultios of a young person of very lomarlsablo 
powerSi 
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clniTvn from recollections of Iiis conversation in later life, 
and from the jiages of his Commonplace Cook. 

The time now came for him to take his degree. He 
went iij) for honours in 1808, and took a double second- 
class. It has been suggested that his failure to obtain a 
fn-st-class in classics was owing to the circumstance that 
the cxaminei's at that time were inclined to lay more 
stress on the graces of language and proficiency in the 
minute points of elegant scholarship than on the branches 
in which he more peculiarly excelled. But, although a 
very good scholar, he was never what, in the estimation 
of fastidious O.vonians, is accounted an accomplished one. 

The first step which gave him a sense of conscious 
power, was his gaining the prize for the English Essay. 
The subject was the comparative excellence of the ancients 
and modems, and he often recurred to this early success 
as one of the turning-points in his life. The next step 
forward was his attainment of his fellowship, which took 
place in 1811, when he was elected Eellow of Oriel. 
No advancement in later life ever seems to have given 
him such intense and heartfelt pleasure as this, the 
first well-eamed reward of his labours. It enabled him 
to realise his long-clierished wish of earning Ms bread 
independently. 

In 1812 he took his dfgree as Master of Arts, and 
continued to reside at Oxford ns a private tutor. 

The incident which led to Ms inti-oduction to one of his 
most intimate friends, gives a strong proof of the estima- 
tion in which he was generally held in that capacity. 

An old and valued friend of his, the late Mi-. Hard- 
castle, requested him to undertnlte the tuition of a young 
man of great promise, who had come up to the University 
with every expectation of honours, but had failed to 
answer a question in his divinity examination in the very 
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•vyottls of the Cateclusra. The examiner remarked, ‘ Wliy, 
sir, a child of ten yctas old could answer that 1 ’ ‘So 
could I, sir,’ replied l3ie young student, ‘ when I ^ras ten 
3 ’’ears old 1 ’ But the shai-p repartee did not save him from 
being plucked. Both he and his family wei’e naturally 
much mortified ; but being of a nature not easily crushed, 
the disappointment, which might have been hurtful to 
many, .acted rather ns a stimulus on him ; he resolved he 
would refriove his injiu-ed reputation, and- for this it was 
important to secure a first-rate private tutor. Through 
their common friend, Mr. Hardcastle, he was introduced 
to Mr. Whately, and shortly after wrote home to his 
father— ‘I have got Whately for my private tutor, and I 
n ill ha\ e the first-class next term.* He succeeded, and 
this was the commencemont of a friendship between 
Bichard TVhatel}' and Hassau William Senior which hosted 
through their lives. The younger friend survived his 
formei’ tutor but -a few months. 

In the long vacations he usually went, with a select 
party of his pupils, to read in some picturesque part of 
England ; continental travellmg being then shut out, omng 
to the war. Some -survive who look back noth imdying 
interest and pleiosiwe to tliose summer sojourns, in which 
their teiicher becsime also their compsiuion, and in the midst 
of the sports in which he delighted and excelled— for he 
was a first-rate shot and fisherman — ^Avould pour forth 
from the rich stores of his o\m mind treasures of -wit .and 
Avisdom Avhich' were long remembered by his hearers.' 

A few reminiscences of these days may be given in the 
words of one of these early pupils and friends, Sherlock 

* Tlicio ore still— or -wero until very lately — some few who i-cmamlieiud 
Mr. TOntoly in Iiis early Oxford days, under tlio sobriquet of tbo 'AVbifo 
Bear,’ derived from a white hat, rough white coat, and huge white dog 
n-hich were then his ptineipal ontwoid maths. 

TOL. I. C 
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Willis, Esq., first introduced to him through the means of 
the Ecv. T. Parson.s, avho, as already mentioned, was 
tliroiigh life his dear and valued friend. 

‘ I first knew Whalel}',’ writes this early friend, ‘ when 
with jMr. Parsons, at Eedlands, near Bristol, as a piivfitc 
pupil. ^Wiatoly had then just taken his degree at Oi-iel. 
Parsons had been a fellow of Oriel and an old friend and 
schoolfellow of Whately’s. Being a West Indian, many 
of his friends were from thence. One of tliese of ti le name 
of Eowe, Ilinds, and myself, became amongst Whately’s 
most intimate friends at college, in consequence of his 
having known us at his friend Pamons’s. Ho was always 
original both in manners and dress, and showed even then 
his high order of intellect. 

“ Two years after I entered Oxford, when I began to 
read steadily, he received me as a regular private pupil, 
ajid six months aftenvards we all went together to Conis- 
ton — his friends Hinds and Boultbeo, and myself. This was 
in 1814. We wore all reading together — ^^ve formed a 
kind of republic — ^IVliately was always ready to give us 
advice or information for our reading when called upon. 
Our usual manner of life was to rise at five in the morn- 
ing, breakfast early, dine at two, read “ Terence ” from 
half-past two to three or so, and then go out on excursions, 
— boating, fishing, or walking up the fells. There was a 
lady ill the neighbourhood, jvhoso daughter had written 
a book in four volumes, whidi she lent the party ; each 
took a volume and read it up, so that when they were 
in company with the lady, and the book was under dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that Uie one whose volume was 
being discussed should undertake the answers J 

‘ Whately insisted on our constantly conversing in Latin, 
to give familiarity with the language, and very amusing 
were the expressions used : “ Porrige juglandes, qmeso,” 
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foi lianil tlic walnuts.” “Jam lucct sol super cacumina 
monluun” Avas tlic call to summon us to rise in the 
inoniinc:. 

‘ He Avas ahvays full of humour, and had a strong sense 
of the ludicrous. One day he and I Avanted to go out 
fi.diing ; avo Avent doAra to the lake, and found our boat 
afloat. This annoyed him, .and I Avaded into the Avater 
and brought it up, upon Avhich ato got in and Avent on our 
Avay fishing; his Avay of repaying me (for-repay me he 
did) Avas by giving me a lecture on « Aristotle a toler- 
ably large compensation for a Avetting ! As Ave Avere 
fishing in tho'boaf, a man came up and asked to bo taken 
in, to which a\*c agreed. The man was fishing from one 
end of the boat, and we from the other. He c-aught 
nothing ; avo did, a.s fast ns avo conld throAv in the lino. 
^ e Avoro, as u-sual, .speaking in Latin. The man expressed 
his surprise that he could not catch as aa'o did. “ WIia’,” 
Mid1^ hatcly, “yoir should talk Latin to them usaa'c dol” 
The fact Avas that there Avas a shoal Avhich did not reach 
to his end of tlio boat.’ 

'Wliatoly’s close and sympathetic familiarity Avilh the 
Avritings of jVristotle has been already mentioned. In 
point of fact, he AA'as perhaps the leader among those 
AA'ho rendered the ethics and rhetoric of the Stagyiito 
for many 3 'c.ars the lending class-book of his University, 
and aaIio studied to unite them, by comparison and 
analysis, Ai'ith all that they esteemed most valuable in 
modem philosophy. For the enthusiastic and e.xclusive 
Aristotelian tendency of O.\ford minds, for a Avholc 
generation after his introduction to tutorial life, no man 
AA-as so responsible as '^^^lntcly.* 

With Plato’s intellectual peculiarities, on the otlier 
hand, ho had little sympathy. The cast of his oato mind 
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was as iinsiiited to the master as it was in harmony with 
the pupil. 

He was ordained deacon in the year 1814, and 
preached his first sermon at Khowle in Warwickshire. 
On tliis occasion his habits of abstraction caused him 
to commit a characteristic blunder; he forgot to write 
down his text, and when he had entered the pulpit, 
,was obhged to communicate with the clerk to pro- 
cure it. 

It might be supposed, firom the natural shyness of his 
disposition, that on first appearing in the pulpit he would 
have been painfully conscious ; but the deep and solemn 
sense of the message he had to deliver was an effectual 
safeguard against this tendency. On a friend asking him 
if he did not feel very nervous on first reading and preach- 
ing in public, he replied, that he dared not ; to think of 
himself at such a time was, in his eyes, not only a weak- 
ness but a sin. 

Another lively picture of this part of his college life, 
during the period between 1811 and 1815, is given in 
the reminiscences of Bishop Hinds. The traits cited of 
him, though some of them may appear trivial, are so 
strildngly indicative of his character that we cannot with- 
hold them. Bishop Hinds writes : — 

‘ I went fi:om school to Oxford in November 1811 ; it 
having been previously arranged that Wliately was to be ray 
private tutor. He was, at that time, still a B. A. and in lodg- 
ings. There I received my first lecture. His apartment was 
a small one, and the little room in it much reduced by an 
enormous sofa, on which I found him stretched at length, 
with a pipe in his mouth, the atmosphere becoming denser 
and denser as he puffed. Not being accustomed to smok- 
ing, my eyes burned and my head was affected. Ail, how- 
ever, was soon forgotten in the interest of the interview.’ 
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There was no ostentatious display of talent and acquire- 
ment. ITever did tutor in lik teaching seem to thinV so 
little of himself, and to be so thoroughly engrossed "tvith 
maldng his pupil comprehend what he taught. As was 
his custom, ho often digressed from tlie lectm'e proper into 
some other topio, but was always instructive and enter- 
taining. Wg immediately took to one another ; I paired 
from him dazzled and fascinated. 

‘ I Avas soon invited to join liim in his early morning 
Avalks. His custom Avas to start soon aftef five o’clock, 
retuniing, generally, in time for eight-o’clock chapel. In 
these rambles he Avas glorious. Every object Avas a text. 
It may be literally recorded of him that “ he spake of 
trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the Avail; also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping tilings, and of fishes all 
taking tlieir turn Avith classical or modem literature, 
religion, philosoiihy, and Avhat not besides? Nihil non 
tetiffii, nihil tetigit'quod non omavit. 

‘One peculiai'ity I used to note; he ever quitted the 
beaten tradis ; and Ave AA'ere sure, sooner or later, to have 
a hedge or ditch to scramble through, or sivampy gi’ound 
to tread delicately OA'er, AA'itliout any apparent reason, ex- 
cept his pen-ei-se propensity for avia loca, millhis ante 
trita solo. 

‘ On one of these occasions Ave were joined by another 
of his pupils, a schoolfdloAV of mine, long since dead — an 
out-and-out spodmen of Milsom Street and the Pump 
Eoom, Bath, as Batli Avas in those days ; exquisitely neat 
in his peraon, and scrupulous about soiling the veiy soles 
of his boots — shoes I ought to sa}^, for at that time they 
AA'ere generally Avom in Oxford. We got on without any 
serious discomfort to him, until we came upon a sti'eam of 
AA'ater. Whately turning to him said, “What shall aa’c do 
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now ? ” lie, no more dreaming of Iiis tutor reallj fording 
tlie stream Ilian of his miraculousl}' drj’ing it up, replied 
jocularly, “ If you will go through, I will follow.” In 
plunged Wliately ; but looking back, and SGcinir II. 11 , 
gftping iit him, '\vithotit the rctnotc&t intention of follovriiig 
liim, he returned, and exclaiming, “ You said you would 
follow me, and follow me you shall,” dragged him bodily 
through the water. lie was a good-natured fellow, and 
joined in the hearty laugh at his expense, but never in 
another cros'^-countr}’ walk. 

‘We passed the Christmas vacation of 1812. or part of it, 
together at Ilamsgate. He brought with him his gun and 
a dog. Within-dooi-s I went over with him the first six 
books of Euclid. Ilis mode of teaching it was, I recollect, 
to give me the Propositions and leave me to puzzle them 
out without book or other assistance, which was only given 
when I had tried and failed to do so. Out-of-doom he 
idwaj's ciirried his gun, and occasionally brought down a 
bird. Ilis chief sport was among the crows, a species, 
if I recollect aright, remarkable for liaving .eonic white 
feathere. One morning he shot an unusually plump one. 

“ Thi', said he, “ will make a capital supper for Pishop ” 

that, I think, ^\as the name of his dog, jVccordin^ly he 
brought the crow homo, and handed it to the landlady, 
witli instructions as to how it was to be dressed for doggy! 
In due time it made its appennince, looking, I must con- 
fess, anything but tempting fpr a human stomach ; and the 
dog seemed to think it as little suited to canine nature, for 
ho turned his back on it disdainfully, and slunk into a 
corner. Whatcly endeavoured to coax him into an appe- 
tite for it, and, from coa.xing, cliangcd his tone to that of 
remonstrance and rebuke. All to no purpo.se. It now 
became a contest between the will of the master .and that 
of the animal. Whately resolved to cany his point. The 
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dish was put away untU the following day. Morning, noon, 
and night the same scene recurred ; the more "'^lately 
laboured to induce Bishop, the more Bishop seemed de- 
termined not to yield, and the dish was remanded to yet 
another day. On the following morning, when the dog 
was called, and, ns before, shown the boiled crow, he paused 
for some minutes, e 3 md it ivith a look which deserved to 
be immoitalised by Landseer, uttered a sharp ydp, and, 
pouncing on the hatefid mess, devoured it as ferociously as 
ever JS'ew Zealander did tlie flesh of his enemj', Wliately 
all the while shouting, “Good dog, good dog !” The victoiy 
was gamed, but there was no more crow-cookin<T. 

‘ When Whntely was reading for the Oriel fellowship, he 
spent a long vacation at Slianldin, in the Isle of Wight. 
It was before I became acquainted with him ; but he has 
often told me that whilst there he made two days out of 
one. ^ His method was to rise about three o’clock in the 
morning, and conclude his first da}-^ at noon. He tlien 
ilndressed, drew hi^ bedi-oom curtains, went to bed, and 
slept for two or three hours. Then began his second daj^, 
which ended at ten at night For all working purposes he 
found time doubled ; the noon siesta doing for him what 
night usually does, in breaking the current of active life 
and preparing us for "fresh exertion. 

Whatelj'' and I started from Oxfoid, early one morning 
in the winter of 1S13, by a Bu-mingham coach, to visit 
our friends the Boultbecs at Springfield. Our travellin<T 
companions, inside the coach, wei-e two strangei-s, a man 
and a woman. . The man was full of fun and frolic, and 
for some time made himself merry at the expense of tlie 
wom.an, having detected her in the act of slyly putting to 
her lips a bottle of some comfoiting drink ^rith which she 
had provided herself. From her he turned upon Wliately, 
observing, as the daylight increased, that he had the 
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nppcnranpc of being dcrical or ncadcmiciil. “I Mipposi*, 
sir, said he, “that you are one of the gcntleinen wlio 
tencli at Oxford?" AVliately nodded a>-sent. “I don’t 
rare," he conlimied, “who knotvsit,biit I am a Catholic," 
3^0 rop^'. “-Well, Mr, I’ll tell you what mv religiim-> prin- 
ciple !<. My mfe is one of you, and I inn-c a .‘on-.mt who 
IS a Dtoeutcr. Wlien Sunday comes round, I ^ec (hat my 
mfe goes to her place of irofrliij^ my .«.emmtto her-, anil 
^ mine. Is not that the right religious principle ?" 

iVfinlely : “Yes ; but I do not mean by that that you 
are right in being a Itninan Chtliolic." 

Slrawfiv ; “Ay, you don’tlikc our praying to theVinrin 
Maiy and to the saints.” 

liAnieltft “That is one thing; but I must omi that 
there is something to be said for your doin" so.” 

Stmnffer : “ To be sure there is." ° 

MTiately ; “ You, I guess, are a farmer?” 

5/m/i7cr; “ Yes, sir, and no fann in better oidrr than 
mine iii all O.\fordshire.” 

Whaft'lg : “If your lease was nearly run out. and wu 
wanted to have it rencircd on good term-, I dare s-ar 
you would ask any Jneiid of j*our landlord, any of In'* 
family, or e‘\-en his servants, anyone in short, to snv a 
good word fur you ? " 

iSriwiigrr : “ Yon have hit it ; our praying to the YiP-in 
and to the saints to intercede for us is tlic snnn. ihinw.^t 
IS but natural and reasonable.” “ 

Wiatdy. “Now, suppose your landloid had one only 
son-^ favounte— and he gave out Uiat whoever expected 
any faTOur fiom him, must ask that son, and no one eke 
to intercede for him, what tlien ? ” ’ 


Sfraiiffert “Oh I tliat svould niter the cose; but what 
do you mean by that ? " 



“ I mean tiint God has declared to us, b}* 
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His Word, the Bible, that there is one Mediator between 
God and man — the man Clirist Jesus.” 

Stranger : « And is that in the Bible ? ” 

Wliately : “ It is ; and when you go home, if you have 
a Bible, you maj' look into it yoiu’self and see.” 

‘ After a pause, tlie fanner said, “ Well, sir, I’ll tliinlc 
over that ; but ” — and on the controversy travelled through 
the pronunent differences between us and the Homan 
Cathohcs, the farmer, on each successive defeat, cndeavour- 
iijg to make up for being driven from one position by 
falling back on anotlier which he presumed must be more 
tenable. 


Tins discussion lasted until we were near Banbury, 
where we parted company. The farmer, on quitting, 
ha\ ing noticed that Whately had a fowling-piece witli him, 
held out his hand to him, and said, “ I am so-and-so, and 
live at such-and-sucli a place, not far from this ; if you 
null come and spend a few da5's ■witli me, I ^vill get you 
some capital sliooting, and FU be right glad to see you. 
Now you’ll come, won’t you ? ” 

‘ As they never met again, Wliately never knew whether 
his arguments made any permanent impression on die 
man. Perhaps he does now, and may be rejoicing over 
an ingathering fi-onf seed thus scattered, and left for God 


to give it inci'ease. 


‘ Wlule on a visit to his friend Parsons, at Eedland, near 
Bristol, tliey attended divine service one Sunday at a 
church hard by. On thc-cleigyman beginning the prayers, 
Wliately ivas seized ivith one of those strange fancies that 
intmde sometimes on one’s most serious and solemn mo- 
ments. He tliought, “ Wliat if that clergyman were sud- 
denly to di-op dead ? What would take place ? ” In the 
midst of this day dream, the clci^yman did actually di'op, 
•and was carried out of the chiu-ch. " I hardly knew,” said 
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■Wlmtcly, on relating tlic occnnoncc, “whether I wai awake 
or asleep." He was soon roused, however, some one 
from the vcstiy, who reported tlint tlic dergjinan wn« loo 
ill to return, and rcgiieated that he or Paiwiis %vould un- 
dertake the service. It was arranged tlint Paiw)n« sIkiiiM 
occupy the desk, and that a incsicngcr should bcde^jKitchcd 
to his hou»c for some sennons of WintolyX which he had, 
as he supposed, left in on open drawer. The service jnvi- 
cccdcd, drew near to n close, mid no sermons arriwl. At 
die Inst mument the messenger returned to sny that thej' 
were nut to be found. Whnlely, ncverthclesi, mouiit(*d 
the imlpit, made some remarks on die accident that gave 
occasion to his being there, apologised to the congit^- 
timi foi- having no scrinoii. and hoped that tiny would be 
content widi his doing for them what he was in die habit 
of doing for hU own people— reading a ciinptcr from the 
Pible, mid eaplainiug it ns he went on. This he did, no 
d«nibt much to dicir instruction mid edidcntioii, besides 
wwingthe fliurch from the rvproadi of one of its congre- 
gations iRsiig ibMnitwl without a wonl of (achoiladon, 
neither of two cleigymeu iircscnt being able to give it. 

‘ Among the incidents in my intercourse with him 
which I most regret haring allowed to pa.>« into oblivion, 
cxcqit 03 to dicir gciicml impression on me, were my 
evenings with him ader he had been m Oriel Common 
Bocm.^ Tlie dlocusidons which used to take place, on 
a wide range of subjects, were most enlightening, and 
he ibcd to detail them to mo nearly verbatim. Wild 
diut I could recall some of them I That Common Boom 

• ‘Itii enrioD^' («a:F* Dam Staali?, m tb 'Life of Anold •) 'to ife<em 
the li>t iiUeh irlien tha ^ntUiil wtulir of Ccniniih AnoU, ms to 

it (bi- trn electi^ Fellow of Uriel in 1815; cmtoiiied tbe muiHn of f ir la- 
lon, Ihii'.^ AVbalelf, KeUe, IlanLlii^ an^ diaigjr after bo left it (IBSO) 
uf Kevnmn uul 
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^^as to liim not a mere place of resort for relaxation and 
ccieation, but a school for sliai-pening his argumentative 
powers, and for training him to make that use of them in 
his somal mte«e, in Parliament, and in other public 
as ombhes, wind, was so strikmg and eflective. It is 

Olid Comnion Doom than to the college lectures in the 
eailier portion of his college life.’ 

The Arehbishop’s principal friends, both of the Oriel 
Coimnon Doom and othe.^ will be gmduallj- inti-oduced 
to the reader m this correspondence. Newman, Hinds 
^den Powell, Pope (his brother-in-law), and the Dev. J.’ 
Wood^te (now Doctor of Bdbrougliton), maybe named 
. chief among those who formed his sot or ‘ followimr ’ if 
such It may be temied, during his residence at Oxford. ‘But 
AUately was ntwor a popular man, in the ordinary sense 

SL 1 ■“'•i ‘otJ decidedly with 

those ^^hlch prevailed in the Oxford sodety of his day to 

some loied him, many were deterred from attempti«.r 
any dose intimacy with him by his roughness of mannei” 
and the disdain which he was commonly supposed to 
entertam for the common La-d of thinkei:s.^ All the 
while, his attachmoiit to his own particular set— to those 
lew who were Ins real intimates-was almost feminine 
m Its tenderness, and most constant in its durabilitv 
Any friend of Whately’s u-as (in his view) something 
saoied- some one whose views, and writings, and diarac- 

WalT*" ^ "Sainst all-comere, and at all 

hazaids. And no one can have failed to remark in his 
wntmgs, traces of tliat curious self-delusion whidi some- 
iiios affects men of sU-ong minds and strong affcctious, 
and who are by nature teachers rather than Lders and 
listenei-s. Judgments and sentiments whidi he Lad 
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himself instilled into his sectaiies, when reproduced by 
them, struck him as novelties ; and he may firequently be 
caught quoting, with much approbation, expressions of 
this or that follower, which in truth are mere ‘ Whate- 
leiana,’ consciously or unconsciously borrowed from him.* 

In 1815 he made his first journey abroad, under cir- 
cumstances very unlike those which mark the foreign ex- 
cursions of most young men. His expedition was made 
with no view to personal gratification or curiosity, but 
entirely for the sake of another. Eds fourth sister, aftei;- 
wards Lady Barry, who had long been in precarious 
health, had just received the fiat from her physician that 
she must pass the ensuing cold season confined to her 
apartment. On mentioning this to her brother, he has- 
tened to ascertain from her medical adviser if a winter in 
Portugal would be a desirable alternative, and on receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer, he at once proposed escorting 
her and another sister to Oporto. This offer involved no 
small self-denial, as it was made in uncertainty as to 
whether he could venture to leave his sisters abroad ; and 
in the event of his being obliged to remain with them, a 
whole year of his college work was sacrificed. Ho per- 
sonal gratification could to him have made up for such a 
loss : and foreign travel did not present the same attrac- 
tion for him that it does for most young men. 

It was a curious feature in his character, that though 
an unwearied observer of nature, with a lively interest 
in national peculiarities, and a correct appreciation of 
fine scenery, travelling was in general positively dis- 
agreeable to him. To his concentrative mind, the 
attention to small details was most annoying; and to 
one whose nature craved constant and steady work, 
weeks spent in moving about and sight-seeing were irk- 
some. His mind turned with longing to his regular 
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lJursuits ; and though for a definite object he would 
shrink from no fatigue or difilculty, he would never have 
felt it worth while going far out of his way to see the 
grandest scone or most curious sight, much as he might 
enjo}* it if it came into the ordinary coui'se of his life. 
And for the treasures of art, antiquity, curious old cities, 
and fine buildings, he had little or no taste. Pictures 
gave him the liveliest pleasime, if the subject interested 
him, and the design seemed well canied out ; but not 
otherwise. He never forgot a picture which really illus- 
trated a subject he thought interesting hnd suitable; 
sketches of costumes of different countries, illustrations of 
savage life, of hunting, or of striking scenes in histoiy or 
fiction, delighted him. Wlien on the Continent, many 
years later, he turned with indifference and almost distaste 
from the mastcipicces of Eaphael, Correggio, and otlier old 
mastere. Madonnas and Holy Families seemed to him 
only misrepresentations of Scripture, whose beauty of exe- 
cution coidd not atone for the false ideas conve 5 ’ed ; but 
he was enchained by a picture he saw at Frankfort, in 
1840, of John IIu^ before the Council of Trent, and 
recuiTcd to it repeatedly in after-ycai’s. Architecture 
was a ‘ dead letter ’ to him ; and for antiquities, as sucli, 
he hnd little or no taste. 

It nmy thei-efore easily be imagined, that the journey 
thus undertaken was one -which involved even more self- 
sacrifice in him than to most others. In those daj’s a 
journey to Portugal wjw no easy matter. By some in- 
advertency the vessel whidi sailed direct for Oporto 
periodically was missed, and they were compelled to 
take places in a ship bound for Lisbon. Here they de- 
layed no longer than was needful for rest ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the turn of mind .referred to, tliat he made no 
attempt to visit the already renowned beauties of Ciutra. 
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T lip jolirnc}' from TaiIxiii linil to 1 m' porfonnMl nrni-; 
the miiiili^', fill nnidx hGtokoniii;; a vpjy low MhIo of rivi- 
li'^ilioii, AiicI nl A tunc wlicii tlic n'cciil ]*c'iiiii‘*iil!ir wir 
Imil h*a cvciylhiiiK in oonfiwioii. AftiT n Mow niiil 
fiiligiiiiio jiniriiiy Ojiiirto wiis mirliwl ; mirl ilioio liny 
foiinil froinc frifiiiN sclllcd. under wlio-o iiMtci-tion Mr. 
Wlmlely wiis eimliloil to leave Iik .M-ti.w, niid, iifti r ii fi-w 
dn)*s to nliini by dm next jiarket to lii« eoU..::,. 
diitii'i. 

Ills renillei-tiiiiii, however, of iliiq .shiirf tti|i were 
Miipularly full and vivid; and oflfii. in later lifi-, lie would 
ntur to iKsailiiiritics he had n*inarl:eil in the «.untry, 
Iieiiple. eiistiiini, and hiiifniage. Xnthiii!; f >rnped him, 
Ilf learned enough of the lanpiin^'c to make himself 
inideivi.iiHl ill eoiiimnn tiling and forty j-cars nflcnvnnli 
winild reiiiemlier and remark on Purlii^ie'C winli ni if 
he ImiI heard them lint y»*stcrday. lie wa« neeu^tomed 
I.i -jieak «if himself as a Imd linpibl, and the learning of 
l.nuni tees tbr the niero sake of leaniin;; was not a pnr<int 
to wliieh he was miieh inelined; but the general prin- 
eiple^ of |.imriintfe, and evoiything coniiceled with pliilo. 
hnneal n-sean’li, were alwaj-s intcn^ling to him. Froiich 
was the only nuKlvni langua^ he ever made himcelf 
master of; he nequirci] it at whool, pen-Uting, in «i)ite of 
the ndieide of his cnmiKiinon.s, in eoiiven-ing in I'reneh 
with the Fniich master. In aller-lifc he lind iiiiieh oeca- 
sinnal iiiten'iiiirM* with foreigners, and although he nlwn\si 
seemisl to fell painfiilly hainperwl by a language of whieJi 
he did not possess the full ciqniiiand he had of Ii» own, 
rtill those who csnivei>ed with him were often .striiek 
with the neciimcy anil fliieniy of his Phnich coiiveti-a- 
tinn. 

On liis rotiim from roniignl,m the nutiimn of ISl.*!, 
he uladly rvtiiniud to the mxucs and the bphcrc of work 
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which were so congenial to him; and the next live or 
SIX years wei-e spent entirely in his employments as a 
tutor, both in a private and public capacity, vaiied only 
by occasional excursions during the long vacations. 

Teaching was indeed the occupation most peculiarly 
suited to his powers and tastes. He had a remarkable 
faculty of drmring out tlie mind of the learner, by lead- 
ing him step by step, and obhging him to tliink for him- 
self. He used to say that he believed himself to be one 
of the few teachers who could train a young person of 
retentive memory for words, without spoiling him. The 
temptation to the student in such cases, is to reliearse by 
rote die rules or facts he has learned, wiUiout exercising 
his powers of thought ; while one whose powers of recoh 
lection were less perfect, wonld be forced to reflect and 
consider what was likely to be written or said on such or 
such a point by the writer, and thus to learn more intelli- 
pntly and less mechanically. The cure for this tendency, 
in young persons who learned quickly by rote, he effected' 
by asking them questions substantially die same ns those 
in the textbook, but whicli they must answer in their 
own words, making them draw conclusions from axioms 
ah-eady laid doivn. In this manner he was able success- 
fully to tench mnthemadcs to many who had been appa- 
rently luiable to master the firet principles, and often to 
ground them in die Elements of Euclid better than some 
madicmaticians whose actual attainments were far beyond 
his own. ^ 

Both in this branch and in logic, as in aU other studies, 
he always commenced analytically and ended i^theti- 
cally— first drawing out the mind of the learner by making 
him give the substance of die right answer, and then re- 
quiring the exact technical form of it in words. Ih later 
life he loved to propose logical puzzles for the young 
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powons around him, to whom lie would give a breakfa'.t- 
lablc lecture, and make them dissect some inconclusive 
piece of reasoning, or solve some problem. 

One of the few survivors among his near connexions 
rccoi-ds some pleasing reminiscences of his inanncr of 
teaching in private. ‘I can speak,’ she write--, ‘to liis 
kind and patient way of instructing me when a girl, 
always saying, “ Do not .adopt m3' oj^inions because tl)C3’’ 
mo'hc, but judge for 3'ourself ; ” of his pleasant. pla3'ful 
wa3’ of correcting foibles. I u«ed to scribble sadly as !i 
girl, and he wrote me a letter, Ijcginning in a ele.'tr hand, 

My dear , ’ and then a page of sciibble impossible 

to road ; ending with, “JTow 3*011 see the evil of writing 
unintelligibly'.” lie cured me of shy'iiess too. “ You 
are shy*,” he would say, “ because 3'ou arc thinking of 
the impression you arc making. Think only of°the 
pleasure 3*011 can give to others, and not of yourself.” ’ 
lie possessed a remarkable power of discriminating and 
analj'sing the characters of those with whom he w.as 
brought into contact ns teacher. Ilis own i-cminisccnces, 
given in convor.«ation in later life, of these early Oxford 
experiences among his pupils, were both interesting and 
instructive ; and those who listened to him could sc.arcely 
fail of retaining vivid mental pictures of the groups ho 
sketched, though the individuals described were sc.arcely 
known to them by name. Among the rest stands out, in 
strong relief, the contrast drawn between two in par- 
ticular — ouo with a calm and self-possessed exterior, 
concealing an almost morbid dilTidonce and solf-distrust ; 
the other shy and timid in company, y-et secretly inclined 
to overrate his powers. I think it was the former of 
these tivo, whom he persuaded, with some difficulty', to 
write an ei^say for a prize. For some time the yoiiu'f 
student hung back, declaring he could never even hope 
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to pass muster. H3s tutor at last induced him by earnest 
persuasion, out of pereonal compliance with a friend’s 
request, to begin. After ivriting a few pages, the courage 
of tlie candidate failed; he sent them to his tutor with a 
note, declaring he had made the attempt to please liiin, 
and sent what he had done to prove tlie impossibility of 
his succeeding. hL-. Whatel]' at once perceived, diat the 
commencement was a promising one, and indicated talents 
which would command success; knowing therefore the 
character he had to deal with, ho wrote on the margin, 

‘ Go on as you have begun, and you will get the prize.’ 
He did so, succeeded, and felt that it was a step which 
gave the turning-point to his life. 

Hr. ^Vliatclj- took, indeed, a peculiar delight in en- 
couraging diflident and desponding charactei-s. He used 
to say that in England, ovcr-diflidence was rea% a com- 
moner defect than excessive self-esteem. 

Yet he was resolutely firm when occasion called for it. 
In one case it was necessaiy a student should be expelled 
foi glaiing misfconduct. He was a man of uncommon 
talent, and even genius, and possessed singular powers of 
pcrsua.sion. He wrote a long, eloquent, and toucliing 
letter to Jfr.Wlintoly, enti-cating him and the othei- college 
ofiicers to reconsider their decision. ‘I did not venture 
a second glance at-the letter,’ said my father, in speaking 
of the incident many j-eare later; ‘I knew we had de- 
cided rightly, and that we ouff/ii not to yield ; but the 
power of that letter was sudi that I could not tnist myself 
with a second reading., lest I should bo softenal in spite 
of mj' better judgment ; so I threw it into the fire.’ 

This was a case in which any concession would have 
injuicd the diaracter of the college, and been hurtful to 
the principles of morality and virtue; but Dr. Whatel,y, as 
Principal of Alban Hall, some years later, was a merciful 
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though a Plrirt lic.-id of a houvc. ‘ I pardon this ns a 
first oflcnro,’ he would soinetiincs sa}', after sonic csca- 
liadc of an undorgmduntc, ‘and I do not wish to rcniein-^ 
her it. I will not, unle.ss you force me to do so. ]hit 
recollect, if that you commit a .second, I must n'lnomhcr 
the lir.=t.’ 

Another reminiscence of a diflerent kind we niny 411013. 
lie had an early college-friend, whose char.icter he used 
to describe ns a jicculiarly attractive union of jieifect 
sweetness of temper with a vehement cnthnsia<m, which 
is more, frequently combined with some heat and irrita- 
bility. ‘ lie was like a south-west wind,' he would .say, 

‘ strong, but mild. Once lie was bui-sting forth into a 
vehement eulogj- of the in.sfitntion of Trial by Jiiiy. I 
maintained, on the opposite side, that England was not 
ripe for it when first introduced, and is scarcely lit for it 
yet. He seized a glass of wine, and. falling 011 his knee.s 
drank the health of the founder of the institution ; I im- 
mediately took up a glass of water and, turning my back 
to the table, drank the health, as if in mockerj*, to the 
great nniu«oinont of all present.’ 

His energj' and love of remedying abuses were mani- 
fo.sted on many occasions which would generally be re- 
garded as trilling. Ho used to relate that when tmvciling 
by stage-coach, as he did two or three timc' a year, be- 
tween O.vford and Bath, the coachman was in the habit 
of putting up half-way at an inn of very inferior jiret eli- 
sions, whose landloixl gnd attendants, counting on the 
custom of the stage-coach as secure, made it their chief 
object to delay the breakfast or luncheon till the iiassen- 
geis were compelled to resume their journey without 
ta.sting the meal they had paid for. ‘I detennined at hi't,’ 
he said, ‘ that I would not siilTer this. As .soon ns the 
coach stopped to change horses, I ran across to a small 
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inn on the opposite side, and engaged the people to pre- 
pare some refreshment as quickly as possible. Seein-r 
that the change might benefit them, they were wonder^ 
iiilly prompt. Next time we passed I spoke of tliis to 
my companions, and persuaded one or two to come with 
me and get breakfast where it could be had in time 
Each journey brought more and more of the passengers 
to my side, and at last, one memorable day, the whole 
party of travellers, inside and outside, repaired to the 
opposition inn. The victory was gained, the coach thence- 
forth put up there, aud the rival house was eflectually 
put down.’ ■' 

He was fond of the outside of a coach, and conversed 
freely with all he met, often repeating amusing incidents 
of the old travelling days. Most of his friends will re- 
member the stage-coach guard, who having been in the 
East or West Indies (I forget which), and also being 
possessed of some knowledge of chemistry, enjojmd a 
dehghtful sense of his srrperiority, of which he made the 
most, by parading before those whom he met his know- 
ledge of whichever branch he found them deficient in. 
He poured forth the stores of his enrdition to his fellow 
traveller, who let him go on, till at last, in a paroxysm of 
self-complacency, he o-xclaimed, ‘ Sir, I knows the natur 
of all things as is in the world ! ’ 

The earliest letter before the editor was written in the 
year ISIS, to Iris friend Mr. Senior; 

‘Api-il 16, 1818. 

‘ My dear Senior, Tliere is one circumstance I omitted 
to mention in my last letter, which is not a little interest- 
ing to me— jmur brother’s book,* which I shall be very 

» An (iccount of tlio Ftntc of .Tiunnien at flint time, which the writer, who 
had son-ed there long with his regiment, had thrown into the eliape of a 
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glad to liear of as in progress. The mere circumstance 
that it is, as T think, likely to have a great run, is, in 
itself, of no great consequence ; but in combination with 
its tendency to do good, is of the highest. I, for my part, 
indeed, am very much of Bacon’s opinion, who seems to 
doubt whether there can be, properly speaking, any such 
thing as a useless truth : that, many might doubt, but 
their doubts could hardly extend to the present case, 
where the truth in question so obviously leads to practice. 
No .detailed argument can be needed to show, that if 
Jamaica is a part of this empire, the state of it ought to 
be known ; and that this is proportionally the more im- 
portant if there be anything in it that calls loudly for 
amendment, and if ignorance and misapprehension gene- 
rally prevail on the subject. To say nothing of celebrity, 
which I would never take for granted to be anyone’s 
' principal object, till I am compelled to do so, I do not 
see how anyone, who has a sense of duly, and who feels 
that his country has a demand on him for some duties, 
can fail to consider himself bound to do what tends to so 
great a public benefit. The only question is as to the 
mode ; and I think the one proposed decidedly the best 
that could be adopted. It would be hardly possible in a 
description to collect and detail the many little matters to 
be noticed, so as to avoid a very uninteresting dryness ; 
and a strictly correct narrative, which should distinguish 
in due order how each piece of information was acquired, 
would necessarily blend together matters of very various 
nature, and disjoin things nearly connected ; so that the 
descriptions would be given piecemeal, and the whole 
would be insufferably tedious, and all merely for the sake 
of adhering to strict truth in a matter in which it is not 
of the smallest consequence, — ^viz , tlie adventures of an 
individual; for no-one cares, whetlier he and his exploits 
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he real or fictitious, the object of ciiriosit}' bointr the stife 
o tlnags geucmlly. With respect, iudeecl. to g?eat m bt 
eWacte. and political evente. we wish to Low^Slnt 

Snoi o individuals and 

mo occurrences (though, taken collectively, these are of 

“o® liap^n. It IS on this ground I have alwavs 
defended the Waverly Novels: and I do not see why the 
pioducbon m qi^^tion should not possess a good dil of 
the same sort of interest which they have excited. I take 
foi granted (winch I may do at a venture, without pa^umr 

to “heni^-^Tl"" ‘’‘“t it ''-ill be far inferior 

k,t ?t wm"l \ “^““P^rably picturesque desci-iptions ; 
but It Mil have, to couutei-balance that, the advanLe of 

Thu^ of the interest excited by the debates in the House 
of C^oninions, compared with that of the far more elociuent 
omions of Ciceixi and Demosthenes I 1 wm oi^S 
that the earber the work comes fonvard, the better- not 
only because, « cajteris paribus,” now is always the best of 
tones, but because the freshness of the events u"tho 
Miters nimd will much benefit tlie descriptions, and also 
because all that relates to Spanish America will daily lose 
mterest if deferred.* I hope he will be carefid to preserve 

brtfe fSr’ by making his hero smart 

toi his faults, which might be done by maldng them the 

cause of a voyage in which he should be captured, &c 
The imcessary indelicacy of some parts renders some 
moiality the more indispensable.— Youm affectionately, 

‘ Ed. Wiutelv.’ 

The following romiiiiscences fi-om anotlief of his early 
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friends, the Eev. E. 2\. Boultbec, addressed to the writer 
of this memoir, will throw further Lght on his character 
and early history ; ‘ I regret,’ lie soys, ‘ that I can give 
you no mfonnation as to the early jiart of your father's 
college life, as my acquaintance with him did not com- 
mence till after he had been elected a Fellow of Oriel, 
and taken his IVI. A. degree. lie was the contcmpoiaiT 
and great friend of my eldest brother at Oriel, and out lif 
regai-d for him. when I went up to college, he took me 
by the hand, and was during my whole career at O.vford 
as an elder brother, friend, tutor_in a word, everything 
to me; and to him I alwaj-s consider that I owe my 
chief success in life. I was in the habit of walking out 
into the countiy with him two or three times a week, and 
during these rambles I was made the recipient of many of 
his most original thoughts, presen-ed in his Commonplace 
^ok. ell do I remember the shady bank in Eardev 
Wood, i\ here he firet read to me the draft of the “ lli-toriu 
Doubts." 

‘ I left Oxford in 1810, and we rarely met till he re- 
turned there as Principal of St. Alban Hall. There from 
time to time I used to visit liim, and during these visits 
had frequently cause to regret how veiy much the in- 
fluence he might have exercised in the government of the 
LniveiMty was lessened by his utter disregard of the 
customs and regulations of tlie place. 

‘ On many a summer’s evening did I walk with him in 
‘ beaver, as it was called, in Christchurch meadoir, whei-e 
every one was expected to appear in cap and gown, and 
where, to the horror of the “Dons,” a crowd would be 
collected round him to witne^ the exploits of his do-r 
“ Sailor,” a large spaniel whom he had taught to climb the 
high trees hanging oyer theChenvell, from which he would 
often drop into the river below ; and thi.s curious e.xploit of 
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his clog he continued to exhibit, in the face of sundi^^ grave 
remonstrances. ITeverthelesshis influence for good in the 
Umveraty urns veiy considerable, the result of his transcen- 
dent tdents and uncompromising honest}^ Asa preaclier 
m the University, his powers were fully appreciated, though 
his manner was far from attractive. Early attendance at 
the doore of the chm-ch on the days he preached was 
necessaiy to secure even a standing-place 


m * * * * 

would throw himself into the 
trifling amusements of society, was to me a very striking 
part of his character. During my residence at college wc 
got up a chess-dub, limited to ten members, which met at 
each other’s rooms._^ He was a good player, and at and 
after the supjier which followed the games, he was the 
hfe and soul of the party, first and foremost in the jokes 
and diarades, and fun of all kinds ; and many of our be..t 
songs were supplied by him. He was no singer ; I never 
heard him attempt it. But the rule was that those who 
could not sing must compose a song. 

‘ Several of the songs in his collection were composed 
lor the dub, and sung by myself. 

One scene is. and will ever be, from particular cir- 
cumstances, veiy vividly before me. It was at the house 

of his great friend, Mr. B. of A. In the morning B 

Whately, and .myself, had amused ourselves by ladintr a 
Jiole in the brook, for the sake of catching “'builheads° a 
sinall unsightly fish with which the brook abounded, Ld 
which were supposed to be very good. In the evenimr 
was a grand dinner—a magnificent turbot at one end of the 
table, .and a dish of bidlheads at the other, to wliidi latter 
whately most gallantly adliered. A cci-tain lady, well- 
known for her propensity for setting people to-ridits 
called out, «I can’t think. Mi-. Whately, how you can eat 
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those iigl^'-looking fish, Avith such a magnificent turbot 
before you; they are so small I” He replied, Avitliout 
looking up from his plate, “If you had a whale on your 
plate, you must cut it in bits before 3-011 put it in vour 
mouth . ’ I nei-er shall forget how completely the Avliole 
party were electrified and delighted with the cxti!urui<=her 
put upon the good lady.’ ° 


It Avas at this time, Avlieii dining Avith a friend in Wor- 
cester College, that a trilling incident brought out one of 
us happiest io/is nioU. There A\-cre some mt'dlars on the 
table, and Ins host regretted that he had in vain tried to 
procure also soine^rrr/crs {Pyrm domatka, a fruit wliich 
groAvs Avild in Ivent and Snsse.v, and is there called ‘ chec- ’ 
quers ). One of the company asked thediflbrence betA\-een 
fl service and a ‘meddler,’ to which Hr.Whatelvro- 

'’f diflerence as that between 
ofiicutm” and “ olficiosus.’” 



CILVPTER IL 

IMI— Ifi2< 

. ^-r Dr. .'rvo-JB,i.nr. ,of H. pmm rf “ 

Tims ,.mo,l „f AVltaeol.vV life „f gn.,,, „„»! pro- 
diictivc litMsiiy a.;Uvi,y. Heinmn faiiiimt contribllor 
o rnmc ponoiliLMN, niid in particulnr, tu tliu ‘Encwln. 
Mm .Motit.iK.liia„a:* uinl in tlicir i«,gcs wniu of the 

■“« 

iJS -'«>«W-I»op Wike-8 ‘Tnatisos on 

l*ro]e.tinnii.m; mid in 1823 he imWhhed bis c!«i 3 -h • On 
Mine of II, e 1 ecnlmrities of the ChriMinn Religion .-ihiS, 
?'“Ii ‘j,*® ‘Oil feiniiu of Uic Difliculliw in th.. uvi,’ 
mj." « Si. Paui* (1828), midoi. ll„. • IW^ton 
Tnjcttl to their Ongin in Jln„,a„ Xuiua./fonn n reries 
wliicl, 1,,,> pmc thniugh umiiy cditionN wliiol, fint e-lab- 
hrlied IiH ii-iiutatioii ,u n tlivolpfrinn. mid which bn,, Si 
down i«. Inn, no Hmdl slmrc of lib unpi^uhriiy w^ih 

some Clares in ihe Ciniid,.'* ' ^ 

punpIiU rf • IIi.|orir J^iuVh n ^ “”•» 

of h, iM-n b.a |.KronH.- IV.ido,t of 
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Tlie materials for nn account of his prirate lifc^ (Turin;; 
these yeans, are scanty. With a few early friends, not ro-i- 
dent in Oxford, he appears to have maintained a full and 
frequent correspondence; but of these hardly any surrire, 
and of the lettena in tiuur hands none seem to have been 
prcserred. He never kept any kind of journal : he hud 
spedal ai-eisinn to any work which he (wild not look 
forward to completing ; and often said if he were foiecd 
to undertake a life-long diairhc ^hlnIld wi»h his life over. 

In die year 1S20. being ^mewhnt out of health, he* 
was recommended to tiy the watem of Cheltenham, and 
went on a vi-itbi his friend and pupil, Shcrlopk Willi-; 
and thu« naturally became aequninted with hi- fiiuiul'a 
aunt, Mrs. Pope, widow of W. Pope, Esq., of Ilillingdoii, 
Middlesex; who was at that time aUo residing at Clndten- 
ham inth her daughters. To the diinl daughter, Eliai- 
bedi. he formed an attachment ; and in the July of the 
following year was married to her nt Clieltcnham, by the 
Bev. Mr. Jen ia. the rector. lu what light he regarded 
his murruige ns nilccting the happiness of his life may be 
judged from a touching little memorandum in his Com- 
monplace Book of that year— the only outlet he cTCr 
allowed himself (and that rarely} for his inmost fnolif i git 
‘Happiness,’ he remarks, in an article dated the year 
before, ‘ must, I conclude from (xmjecture, be a pnim nnd 


wiitok on \ ride on eaD-Uatl.T frilioi; into die eoDfnrioD, iotcntionrilr 

or cwnnllf h '‘Mimdei canout lie lielieTed on bunua (Krinionr. But, in 
lo tbii, die testimony on irbirii yon lecriTe them i- foU of ineon- 
ri«tcncic* and aTmuditieO TLo 'Wbntclci n nn'mir "If nn tt-timimy 
trill mnte mlnclee eiediUc, then the cbameler of the tcedmony it ummpnr- 
tmt But if it It iinportnnt,tIi>nltn]l fbotr jen that nidceeof tieII-l.noim 
bUto^— that of IToj^on, fur initimee— i- nt full of npiuncnt iaeon-ittieicin 
and nb-mditin ns the in>Unees yon rite iram Seri^ute. .Vad then, thii 
taric di-poted of, we can nttadi oanelTCi nion do— ly to tbe ittne wbieh is 
the Lemel— .Vie ndiades nediUc or no?" JDKitii^b Jbrinr, idl.r\\ii. 
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jerious feeling.- The following j^,r he a,Msa „„te hi 

1 pnivecl 11, thank God! Jnlv IS, 1S2I ’ 
aw, leak of her who wa^ now to be the coiiipaiiioii of 
iiM life, w not easy for iIukc who fi«el ^u tiucitir. To kiv 
that hhewsKone fully able toa,i,>rociute his high qimlitii-i 
IS no inoiv than tmlh. but Gilb fardiorlof iL a’liose wlio 
ivnieinber the gmeo and dignity of diameter, thedclieaer 
of mind, mid .<unMtive ivfineiiiciit. whldi wens iniitcti with 
ler higli iKiiven of inicllcet and mental enltivatiun, niul 
II tlinvl for knowledge seldom excewleil, will not fail to 
iwsdl niteminivc with one S.I gift«l.i> a |m\ile»c: bat 
iiiaiiy mom still will rLinenilipr, with deejierivieixupe. the 
inoRd ninUliristiaii gnu-es whieli adunieil her; ihede- 
witeil iHi*elhshne«-u the nliinjst |minfiilly sensitive con<eieii- 
tiniisness. the gentle, teialer. iiirovaried bi-nt w,len.H.. and 
d«j,i aflii-tion*. ail guided and n-gulateil bv the highest 
pnnei|iles. s|iringing from timt livhig and hn-iiig fuiili in 
her lyinl and Favionr. in the strength of iihivh she lived 
anil worked, mid resting on whieh she died. \Miat she 
was- to the iKMir, tlio sick, the ignoniiit. mid the eiring; 
what her labours of love were in Dublin, where .she rer- 
I1«I out iiMiiy bl»s„l .,,,,1 c-liristian worfo. whieh endeil 
onI.v with her hfi.. ninny reiimin to testify; but all niiiiiot 
be l.Hown till the gival day when the sower and tiie 
reaper shall iijoiee tugeilier. 

Shoitly after his imirriiigc Dr. Wmtely settled in tlx- 
fonL uhere he baik piiiiils; the following yeap he was 
nppoinled Itani|iton lynHurer. and his iimt imblishisl 
whnne is, „t, tins the coiuxs of Ireturcs then deliveiwl. 
Jlie snbjert he eliwe win one which iiiiieh occupied his 
imnd tiinmgh lifis— the ci-iis and daiigem of party spint.‘ 
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He often ob?en-etI afterwards that in this clioice of a sub- 
ject he felt ho was, as it were, ‘breaking the bridge 
behind him,’ and committing himself to a life-long com- 
bat agfiinst the evil he denounced. In the August of tiiis 
jear (1S22), he removed to Halesworth in Suffolk, a living 
to which he had been presented bj' his uncle, Hr, Plumcri 
shortly before the death of the latter. 

It had been anticipated by some, that one wlio^e life 
had been passed almo<t exclusively in a college, would bo 
hardlj fitted for the very diflercnt sphere of a conntiy 
parish. And certainly it could not fail to present many 
difficulties to one so little accustomed to that kind of 
work. But ilr, 'Whately did not easily 5 *ield to diffi- 
cidties, small or great; whatever he undertook he set 
himself to master in right earnest, undeterred by dis- 
couragements or hindrances. 

Tlie task, even to one accnstomed to parish work, must 
have been far fi-om an easy one. The former incumbent 
had been an old and infirm man, whose reading and 
preaching were so nearly inaudible as to drive from the 
church the few who would have gone there in earnest. 
No effort Imd been made for the welfare of the people, 
secular or spiritual. But tliis part of my father’s life- 
work can best be given in the words of her who was 
throughout it his able and unwearied helper : — 

‘"We had found the people,’ my motlier M’rites, ‘in a 
.ctate of heathenish ignorance fi-om long neglect. We left 
them, I trust, in a veiy different condition, for we had car- 
ried with us youth and activity, as well as a deep sense 
of responsibility, to the task. An adult school, and a 
weekly lecture— which Hr. Wliately gave at first in a 
private room, and then, when his hearers increased, in the 
church — ^were among the most apparent means by whicli 
the older portion of the parish were improved. And in 
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adult school he was able to induce some of the trades- 
S to assist. In eveiy attempt at improvement, both 
temporal, we were aided by two or three 

1 ^- '“r valu- 

able schoolmistress, daily carried on her labours of love, as 

ZTe 

foot^’’ T’ ^ to set on 

bv preparation for Confirmation 

““ 

To tins it may be added, that it was a series o£ the 
Je^uire. ,UuM to, ,,M»h 

Lectures on the Scripture JJevelations of a Future State ’ 
But these labours of love were to be brought to a verv 
speedy dose. The damp climate of HaleLortli maZ 
serious inroads on his wife’s constitution. Several times 
her life was in danger ; and more than once her husband’s 

mnm^} presence of mind and 

p omptnras of action were called into play, both in her 
case and that of a sister who had come to nurse her and 
b^n herself seized with typhus-fever of the most alarming 

Her h-fe seemed to have been, humanly speakin-r saved 
by^her brother-in-law’s prompt decision and unnUried 

In 1825^ he took his degree as Doctor of Divinitv 
and was in the same year appointed, by Lord GrenviS 

18-/ to 1831. TSTiafdy. Hinds, „ 
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well-eonducted and respectable, but beyond tbe usual 
ap of und^paduates. In the year after his settlement 
t Alban Hall (1826) arc dated the next letters to be 
presented to the reader. Hie fii-st is to his friend Mr 
Senior on a subject which much occupied the minds of 
oth, that of Political Economy. Both had done much 
to rescue this study from the undue prejudice with which 
It was generally regarded ; and through life both laboured 
to bnng the public mind to a clearer understanding of 
what It ready was intended to teach, and of its impor- 
tance to the general welfare of mankind 

To JS. Senior, Esq. 

1 have looked ovc^ your article, as well as tlie lectures * 
and approve your design. You will see I have again 
mangled you first, tliough I thiidr it much improved. As 
you will perpps have several new hearers, it may be worth 
while to prefix a few sentences in vindication of the science 
as that IS what needs to be perpetually repeated in die 
most raned forms. It may be wordi observing, that the 
pirsuit of ppvate wealtli can be but harmless, and may 
degenerate into gi-oss avarice, while that of public wealth 
IS patnotism and charity; yet those who think the former 
allowable, and themselves practise it, raise a senseless 
pt^ against the latter, like Seneca rolling in riches, and 
pclaimmg m favour of poveity; and you may congratu- 
ate your hearers (some of tliem young enough to need 
being remised of it) that the abusive names lavished 
on the study afford a presumption that it is not to be 
assailed by argument. As tliere are also many of them 
c eigymen, or clerical students, tliey may be reminded, 

appointed) leero puMished from 1827 to 1831. ^ ^ ‘ 
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Principal of Alban Hall. On this in; removed with his 
fiimilj- to Oxford, intending to spend the vacatiors at 
Halesworth ; but, after two or three yeara’ trial, it becaiiie. 
evident that even these occasional residences could only 
be continued at the risk of his wife’s life. He therefore 
gave up residence, and, placing a valued and trusted 
curate in the rectoiy, contented himself with solitaiy visits 
to the parish three or four times a 3-ear, passing the long 
vacations with his family either at the sea, or at Tunbridge 
Wells, in tlie neighbourhood of his wife’s relations, °o 
whom he was strongl3- attached. 

The new sphere of work at Alban Hull was apparently 
a more congenial one than that of Halesworth ; but the 
difficulties, in a different way, were quite as great. Alban 
Hall had gi-adualty, either from neglect or mismanage- 
ment, become a kind of ‘Botany Bay’ to the Universit^ 
a place where students were sent who were considered 
too idle and dissipated to be received elsewhere But the 
new Principal was not one to .<mffer tliis, and with his 
usual energetic resolution he set himself to remedy the 
evil. He continued to get rid of some of the useless 
members : and determined, first, never to receive into the 
Hall any who had been obliged to quit their college, 
and, secondly, to take hk share in the lectures. And, 
lastly, he placed on a reasonable and moderate footing 
that scandal of many Oxford bodies, the ‘ Butteiy’ estab- 
lishment. These measures were quite sufficient to alter 
the character of the Hall, and eventually the membera who 
le-ovted to it weresogi-eat that he buil; additional rooms, 
which were all occupied when he resigned. 

"When Dr. Hinds succeeded ilr. Xewman as Yice-Prin- 
cipal, the character of the Hall had already been estab- 
li-hed ; but he remembera that a few of the old set still 
remained, whom they used to designate ‘Albani Patres’— 
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give his pupils an extensive superficial and vanity-fcedin*^ 
smattenng, they liac^ probably, less of this fault than 
most of those in Scotland.* 


Itwas iii thisycar (lS263 that the ‘Logic* was published. 
This work had originally been written in articles for the 
Encyclopedia ileti-opolitana.’ ‘The task undertaken by 
tlie writer was one of no ordinary difficulty : it was not 
the originating of a new science, but the resuscitation of 
an old and half-defunct one. The study of logic, fomerly 
pursued with great and creditable devotion, had, in latter 
years, fallen into disrepute among the more intollcctiial 
class 111 tlie Uiiivemity. It was pumued in the schools at 
Oxford merely by coinmitting to heart the technical rules 
of the couipciuliui^of Dr. Aldrich. These were by no 
means ivnthout their utility as a tough mental exercise, 
and many an Oxonian might remember with gratitude the 
edge whidi it gave to his powers of reasoning, particularly 
if unacquainted witli the more valuable discipline of ma- 
thematics. It was Whately’s great and ommently suc- 
cessful eflort to raise the study from this inferior condition 
to something approaching a scientific character.^ 

The ‘Bhetoric’ followed tlie ‘Logic’ in 1828 . Like its 
predecessor, it had been originally written for tlie ‘Eiicyclo- 
pmdia. The title, however Aristotelian, was not an attrac- 
tive one to general readers, and he often regretted it in aftei- 
years, as giving an eiToiieous impression of the general 
scope and aim of the work; which is, in fact, a series of 
lessons on the art of composition, and on the means to be 
employed for the arrangement of the matter of a discourse, 

■n hether written or spoken, so as to convince the under- 
standing, persuade the will, and move the feelings 

wimtely I’rofessor, JTr. WoU, is u pupil of Awlibisliop 
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that to charge the science itself with eveiy eri’or, lESi 
supposed, of every professor of it, is a procedure which 
they would not approve, if applied, as it easily may be, 
in the case of theology.’ 

The next is addressed to his old and valued friend, Mr. 
Philip Duncan, who, together with his elder brother, 
were through life among his highly-prized associates. It 
is a criticism of a series of logical lectures Avhicli had just 
appeared; — 


‘ Oriel College, 162U. 

‘ It is said that Sir W. Ealeigh ga\'e his bailiff some 
potatoes, with directions to sow them, having heard of 
their being cultivated -with advantage in America. At the 
time appointed in his memorandum-book, he sent him to 
collect the produce, and received a handful of the ber- 
ries. “Ah, Avell,” he said, “I feared they would not 
do here ; go, plough the field and sow wheat.” Now, if 
this ploughing had not casually turned up die potatoes, 
he might have written a treatise on the inexpediency of 
cultivating them. For “potatoes” read “logic,” and, 
mutaiifi mutandis, you have Dr. Jai-dine’s book.^ He 
was doubtless right, on being appointed lectui-er on a 
subject of which he was totally and profoundly ignorant, 
to teach someUiing whida-he did understand; thence, 
according to the common plan of measuring other men’s 
corn by his own bushel, he concludes tliat -what he can- 
not understand, or cannot teach, no one else can that 

whatever plan he has hit upon was untried before, etc. 
etc. But he seems on the whole to have been a good 
tutor considering, and Uiough his lectures were likely to 

> ‘ Jardine, Outlines of Fbilosopliical Education; illustrated by tbo Me- 
thod of Teaching the Logic or First Class of Philosophy in the L’niTCisily 
of Glasgow,' ISIS. 
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attempts. How truly and fully liis prophecy was carried 
out, the world now knows, 

It may appear strange that so few records remain of 
this friendship in the letters before us ; but Dr. Arnold 
was not in the habit of preserving correspondence, and 
one only, of which a copy had been made, remains of 
Dr. Whately’s many letters to this loved and valued friend. 

With Mr. Keble much pleasant intercourse was enjoyed 
at Oxford; and it was during a visit paid by him to 
Hhlesworth that the manuscript poems whicli now form 
the ‘ Christian Year’ were read by the writer to his host 
and hostess, who were among the earliest fri^ n dg who 
suggested its publication. 

The familiarity of Dr. Hewman ^vith Dr. Whately, con- 
nected as it is with points of so much interest in the lives 
of both, belongs to this period of their history. And the 
account of it is best given in the words of the great 
Oxford leader’s oum ‘Apologia’: — 

‘ And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. 
He was a man of generous and warm heart. He was 
pai-ticularly loyal to" his friends, and, to use the common 
phrase, “all his geese were swans.” While I was still 
awkwai-d and timid, in 1822 , he took me by the hand, and 
acted the part to mo of a gentle and encouraging instruc- 
tor. He, emphaticallj', opened my mind, and taught me 
to think and to use my i*eason. ... He had done his 
work towards me, or nearly so, when he had taught me 
to see svith my own eyes, and to walk witli my own feet. 
Hot that I had not a good deal to learn fi’om others still, 
but I influenced them as well as they me, and cooperated 
rather than merely concurred with tliem. As to Dr. 
Whately, his mind was too difierent from mine for us to 
remain long on one line. I recollect how dissatisfied he 
was with an article of mine in the “London Eeview.” 
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Bishop Hinds has described the influence of the Oriel 
Common Boom as a centre of literary and philosophical 
activity. Oxford, at that time, was distinguished by a 
constellation of talent and learning in various departments 
which has perhaps rarely been surpassed, if equalled, in 
any given time and place. Besides Copleston and Whately, 
the names of Hewman, Pusey, Keble, Arnold, Hawkins, 
Hinds, Proude, Wilberforce, Blanco Wlnte, and others, 
appear in that brilliant assembly of gifted and eminent 
men. ^ Most of these were on intimate terms with the 
Principal of Alban Hall ; several were among his closest 
friends.* 

The ‘life’ of Dr. Arnold snfliciently bears testimony 
to that pure, warm, and noble friendship which uuitH 
these two eminent men till the death of the younger. 
The respective marriages of the two friends still further 
sealed and cemented this happy union; and the frequent 
mterchanges of visits from one circle to the other— parents 
and children alike enjoying the free and unrestrained 
intercourse of domestic life together, according to their 
several ages and pursuits— must evei- be held in tender 
and gi-ateful remembrance by the scattered and bereaved 
survivors of that happy band of friends. In the letters 
from Eugby, frequent aqd aflectionate mention is made 
of the pleasure confen-ed by Dr. Whately’s visits, his 
lively interest in his friend’s concerns, his tenderness 
for the cliildren, and his vained and interesting conver- 
sation. 

And Dr. Whately never failed to bear a hearty and 
earnest testimony to the merits of Arnold. At an early 
stage of his career, his friend had pointed out, to those 
judges who were discouraged by the crudities of Arnold’s 
early essays, the ‘great capability of growth ’ which he 
believed to be involved in these apparently unpromising 
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It was at this period of his later Oxford career, perhaps 
the happiest of his life, that his remarkable conversational 
powers just began to be ividely appreciated. The present 
opportunity may therefore serve for introducing a com- 
munication made to the writer of this memoir respecting 
him by. one of his associates of early times. Dr. Mavo the 
physician : — 

‘ In latter years our lives were thrown into different 
channels, and I saw very little of him ; but I will mnlrff a 
few remarks as to what my early acqmdntance with his 
intellect suggested to m& His aptitude for inductive and 
deductive reasoning was nearly equal ; and he once told 
me that his mental powers in early life changed from the 
pure scientific type to that which his friends recognised in 
him afterwards — namely, tlie deahng with contingent 
matter. ° 

‘ Hone who knew your father well could forget the 
pleasure which his society afforded, but life ivith him 
was a continued performance of a series of duties ; and it 
is possible that his powers, as a man of great wit and 
vivid imagination, may not have been sufficiently under- 
stood except by his immediate friends, though his wit 
often transfused itself into his public speeches. Witness 

never lieaid, then or since, of any disclaimer of nutliorohip on thoVit of 
Dr. A\ bately. The main posi^ons of this able essay are these— first, that 
Church and State should bo independent of each other : he spealts of the 
duty of protesting, against tlie profanation of Christ’s kingdom, by that 
double usurpation, the interference of the Churcli in temporals, of the State 
in spirituals j and, secondly, tliat the Church may justly and by ri^ht retain 
its pioperty, tliough separated from the State. The author of Uiis woik 
whoevtt ho may be, argues out both these points with great force end 
ingenuity, and with a thoroughgoing lehomence, which perhaps we may 
refer to the circumstance that he mote not in proprid peraoni, hut in the 
professed character of a Scotch episcopalian. Ilis work had a gradual but n 
deep effect oa my minds’ * 

* Ajpologia pro Vttd Sml, pp. 08-70. 
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which BlancoWhite good-liumoureclty ouly called Platonic. 
When I was diverging from him (which he did not lilce), 
I thoiiglit of dedicating my iii-st book to him, in words to 
the effect that he had not only taught me to think, but to 
think for myself. ... I have always fdt a real affection 
for what I must call his memory, for thenceforward he 
made himself dead to me. My reason told me that it was 
impossible that we could have got on together longer, yet 
I loved him too much to bid him farewell without pain. 
After a few years had passed, I began ro believe that his 
influence on me, in a higher respect than intellectual 
advance (I mil not say through liis fault), had not been 
satisfactory. I believe that he has inserted shaip thiiurs 
in his latei" works about me ; they have never come in 
my way, and I have not tliought it necessary to seek out 
what would pain me so much in tlie readin«T. 

‘ What he did for me, in point of religious opinion, was 
first to teadi me the existence of the Church as a sub- 
stantive body or corporation ; next to fix in me those anti- 
Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of the 
most prominent features of the Tractarian movement.’' 


oa l.is laiad by 

aaother little book which appeared about the same time (18201. nud which 
public opinion haa uniformly attrautcd to Whately; although, as he never 
avowed the auaorship, the editor has felt some scruple as to mentionine it 
in connexion with his name. This able tract fit has been said) is now out 
of date, because the opmions respecting the separation of Church fiom State 
which It advocated, strange then to a Churchman, are now held by all bnl 
a few Churchmen ^ 

, ^ to “0 “bout 

a work aen published, called “Letters on the Church, by an Episcopalian " 
He said that It wo^d male my Hood boil It was certainly a most po^;. 

he t ^'JTii 1 .T ^tor reaLg it 

he could not keep still, but went on walking up and down his room It 

was asenbed at once to Whately. I gave eager expression to the coniraj 

opmion, but I found the belief of Oxford in the affirmative to be too sW 

for me. Rightly or wrongly, I j-ielded to the geneml voice; and I have 
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likely to lead to the false impression that he was a mere 
propomider and retailer of ‘good things/ as such, for no 
purpose but to make his audience laugh. 

The following fragments, from the pen of a valued friend 
and near conne.\ion, will illustrate the character of his 
powera of anecdote and repai-tee. One day, when con- 
versing with this friend, something was said on the subject 
of religious persecution ; on which he remarked, ‘ It is no 
wonder that some English people have a taste for perse- 
cuting on account of religion, since it is the fii-st lesson 
that most are taught in their nurseries.’ BSs friend ex- 
pressed his incredulity, and denied that he, at least, had 
been taught it. ‘Are you sure?’ replied Dr.Whatelv, 

‘ What think you of this — 

Old OAddjrLouglegs iWi wy hi» prayers, 

lake him by the left legf, oad throw him downetairsp 

If tliat is not religious persecution, what is? ’ 

Being absolutely compeDed, by the unwise solicitations 
of a clerical friend, to give his opinion as to that friend’s 
performance of the service, he told him — ‘Well, then, 
if you really Avish to knoAv Avhat I think of your reading* 

I should say there are only two parts of the service you 
read Avell, and those you read unexceptionably.’ ‘ Anri 
Avhat are those ? ’ said the clergyman. They are, “ Hei'e 
endcth the fii:st lesson,” and “ Here endeth the second 
lesson.’” 

‘ What do you mean, Whately?’ 

I mean, he replied, ‘ that these parts you read in your 
OAvn natural voice and manner, Avhidi are very good : the 
rest is all artidcial and assumed.’ It may be added that 
his friend took the hint, altered his style, and became a 
very good reader. 

He often related another incident, illustrating his 
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his rqdy to Bome one in flie House of Loids, wlio recom- 
meuded a ^tem of frequent esominations into the ac- 
quirements of certain learners— that it -was like pniHng 
up a plant repeatedly by its root to see hoT7 it grows. 
Bacon has never found a cultivator who possessed more 
of his own acquaintance with the analogies embraced by 
real mt, than your father. T am givii^you unconnected 
remarkss tihe following relates to his profesaoiL Eromsomc 
conversation which I once had with him, I .-uspect that 
<me of his ^test feats of self-command, under high ptin- 
apl(^ nw his abstaining from estemporancons preaching, 
in which he felt his own capadly for prodndug a great 
and remarkable effect, but which, if my recollectioi is 
coTOct, he distrusted as on instrument of pulpit oratoiy.' 

Few eminent men. perhaps, have had more anecdotes 
and TOtty sayings ascribed to them than he has; butit 
must be owned, also, that feiv have bad more apocryphal 
stonra reddesaly attributed to them. Even in his lifetime 
an^to puns, and riddles of the most inferior character! 
whwfo Iind bem going the round of third-rate newspapers 
and journals for years, were continually ascribed to him : 
and he has hem besi^d with letters propiwng answers 
to nddles and questions, attributed to him without a 
dindow ofibundation. 

fo feet, thm ym a peculiarly in his brilUont sayings 
whni few have bc«n able to seize. He genidly 
put forth an anecdote or a ivittidsm as an fllustration 
of s^e im^nt principle, or to give' point to some 
carefuUy-wr^ed and dearly-stated argument- but— 
as one who knew liim wdl has justly remarl^the 
majmiy of his hearera forgot the argument, and remem- 

repeated, his 

vnt not only lost its force by being token separately from 
the subject It was mtended to illustrate, but ivas also 
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Kigmeiit on contomiiielinitiiigi— l«t(arto Dr.OmlMiiai— Hu 

pha ibr ediuiflag Ui ehiUicn— Sir Holwrt Pad and fun-ifn 
Enumdpatias-Suppttia Sir Itob«^ trliidi leads to a 1 -hm.i. iriSi 
hie oody (Hoida-Siiptan nith Dr. Xemnu-Eleotad Ptoftobor 
of Pditicd Eeaaaii 9 <-Letter an SehoeUioiiie 

f A UaaAijaaa ■ . aa ^ 


Ji^nsiildiiiedf Ibrfha ladediaB ef BirB. Pb^PabliabetOo 
*Enm of Boaiadiin’— Latter oa Katnaal IMatieii-JlMtter oa 
PahieaitfBiaiiiniatioB e — l*eoiiaii i HiB- gwJn.l.l«im-p -> .i.^ 


To this period, os ihr oa ire can itnUnnt^ , 
loiriog fiagment on controvetsial mitinss 

«T _fa. I M .a 


belongs the fid- 


— «**** iviicuier 011618 

wntingapqnilnrboo^ or one designed for the learned 
few. In miting fiirthese lasli I ahonld collect fixan the 

nf ISVnfliMBH dtwmJi ffm, ■ - - . 


wbtttever I met wilh that nught throw li^t-even t^ 
lighfr-on any portion of on intereefing snlgect In a 
jMywfej* wort on the contrary, I should mnfina niyBdf 
to such topics aa are immedia^f accessible to the un- 
learned— £«., to nineteen-twentieths of what are wiTiod the 
togherd^ondaHofthetBst. I should appeal, chiefly 
if not mtirdy, to oommon sense, and to die plnin portions 
of Scnpture in the received version, with other hnnTn» 
which ore in most people’s hands. 

* If in any publication deagned to be popular, and most 
e^ecaaHy in any question ivith the Ghuich of Hntn« i 
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attODgly esprcssed (pinion (see his ‘Bhetoric’) that thu 
natural voice and manner ate the best adapted to public 
speaking and reading, end also leas trying to tlie voice 
than die artificial tone so generally preferred. A cleriad 
friend of hi^ who had been accustomed to make use of 
diis artificial tonc^ complaiucd to him that he Avoa auflbriiig 
so mucli fixnn weakness of the throat, he feared he must 
Tcagn his posL Dr. Whatcly told him that he believed, 
if he ivould diangc his style of reading, and deliver the 
service in his natural voice, he Avuuld find it much Icaa 
fiitiguing. • Oh,’ Miid his friend, ‘ that is all very well for 
you who have a powerful voice; but mine is so fl-irh lp 
that it would be impossible to make myself heard in a 
church if I did not speak in an arUfimol tone.' 

* I believe you are mistaken,’ replied the former ; 'you 
ivould find that even a weak voice would be better heard, 
and at the expense of less fiitigue, if die tone were a 
natural one.' 

The other appeared unconi'inced; but mmitiiw liis 
adviser some time after, he told him he hod at la-t come 
round to his view. The weakness in his tliruai liad so 
increosed that he was on the point of retiting from active 
duly, but resolved, as a desperate find efiort, to try the 
experiment of alteiiug his manner of reading and'six-ak- 
in^ He did so, and nut ody succeeded b^ond bis 
hopes in making himsdf *heard, but found his voice so 
inuch less ihdgucd by the efibrt, diat be was able to con- 
tinue his emph^^ent. 
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access to, and reading', and understanding the voluminoui 
works referred to,iisof mastering the sciences of anatomy, 
phornuu^, fit, so that th^ must proceed as they do in 
the of their health— resort either to the ihmily 
phjffldan, or to ouyone that th0y fimcy, put thcmsdres 
into his hands, and swallow what he prescribes, without 
any kngwle^ of the what or the why; only with tins 
difference, that the erton of a doctor may be m 

this world, by his patient bring cured, or the reverse ; 
wher^ the DJ)., unlike the ILD., cannot be triwi 
experience till the day of ji^gmmit. 

‘This supposed neceaityof rriying impUeitfy on the 
authority of a ^iritual guide, is not stated and proved, 
once for all, as a distinct proposition, but is made to sink, 
gradually, more and more into the mind, in the course of 
sucli a controvcisy, fiom the obvious imposril^ly, to the 
unlearned, of veri^'ing for themsri.ves the sfntpmm^a on 
winch each argument is miifle to 

* And those who do not, thence, give themselves up to 
the authority of dieir respective leaders, ore apt to infer 
that there ore no means for the mnsa of mnnlrim^ to 
ascertain rehgious truth, and that, consequently, there ts 
no such thing; tliat astherdifflons of Bmhnm, 
and Christ, &e, nil rest, os fiu: as n^ards the peo^dc, on 
the same grounds— the assertions of the learned— and as 
they cannot be all tru^_a man of sense will con/onu to 
that which 'suits his take or convenience, and believe 
none. 

‘The issue of such a controveny, so conducted, in a 
popular work (supporing the intrinsic fince of the argu- 
ment to be completely on the Hrotestnnt ride), I should 
e^cct to be — and as fiir as my observation has gone thin 
e^ectation is confirmed— that the generality of the Eoma- 
iiists should be confirmed in tluar implirit reliance on an 
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found tihat the author was provided vitli an ample storo 
of the moat decisive tesdmouies fiom the greatest Biblical 
Clitic^ and other tnitera of great vrdght, sulBdcnt to con- 
\nnce oi^ reader of intdligence^ candour, leanuug, and 
diligence, I should be inclined to advise liim, if lie con- 
sulted me, to strike it all out : if not, however decisive his 
victory in the ^cs of competent judges, I should expect 
that— orally or in writing — ^he would be met by opponents 
who would join issue on that portion of his aigumeut 
(keeping all the rest out of aght) which turned moat on 
matters of deep research and multifarious rending ; boldly 
maintaining that he had misrepresented this or that author's 
opinions, that ho hod omitted the most weighty autlioritics, 
and that, in such-ond-such points, the voice of the learned 
world was against him, &c. Who of the unlearned could 
tell which was in the right? 

' Hie might reply, and triumphantly disprove everything 
that had been urged against him ; he would be met by 
fiesh and freah assertions and contrudiedons, and ircali 
appeols to authorities, real or i mnginniy • onti m the con- 
test might bo kept up fin: ever. Uptime, the moss of 
the readers would be like a blind man who should bo 
a bystander:, though not a spectator, of a battle— inca- 
pable of judging winch party was prevailing, escqit from 
the report those who stand nest him. Eadi would 
judge of the matter in tfiapute on the authority of the 
teacher whom he had been accustomed to reverence, or 
who was the nurst plaurible in mnnnMM, qt the most 
Tdiement in asseveratiotL And, moreover, oU the readers 
(of the class I am speaking would have it 
on thrir minds continually more and more, as the con- 
trover^ went on, that the unlearned have nothing for it 
but to rest in implicit ocquiescence on the authority of the 
qualified to guide them ; bring as incapable of gaining 
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ibund that the author was provitled with an ample store 
of the most declare testimonies Ihim the greatest Biblical 
Clitic^ and otlier writers of great weight, sufficient to con- 
vince any reader of intdhgencc^ candour, learning, and 
diligence, I should be inclmed to advise liim, if he con- 
sidted me, to strike it all out : if not, however decisive his 
victory in the lyes of competent judges, I should expect 
that— orally or in writing — he would be met by opponents 
who would join issue on that portion of his nigument 
(keeping all the re<t out of sight) whidi turned most on 
matters of deep research and multiiorions reading; boldly 
maintaining that he had misrepresented this or that autlior s 
opinion^ that ho hod omitted the most weighty authorities, 
and that, in such-and-such points, the voice of the learned 
world was against him, &c. Who of the imlmrnpfl could 
tell whidi was in the right ? 

‘ He might reply, and triumphantly disprove eveiytliin" 
that had been uiged against him ; he woidd be met by 
fresli and fresh assertions and contradictions, and ficali 
appeals to authorities, real or imaginary ; and so the con- 
test might be kept up for ever. lUcontime, the mass of 
the readers would be like a blind man who nbfnild be 
n bystander, though not a spectator, of a battle— inco- 
paUe of judging whidi party was prevailing, except from 
the report of those who stand next him. B»tf-h would 
judge of the matter in ffispute on the authority of the 
teacher whom he had been accustomed to reverence, or 
who wos the most plauable in manners, or the most 
vdiement in asseveration. And, mareover, all the reader- 
(of the doss I am qieatdng oQ would have it imprest 
on their minds continually more and more, as tlic con- 
trover^ went on, that tlie unlearned have nothing for it 
but to zest in implidt acquiescence on the authority of the 
qualified to guide them ; being os incapable of gaining 
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#00688 tO| and re ading , and nnderataading tihe valmninonfl 
’works lefeiTed to, aa of moBtering the Bcienoea of anatomy, 
pliaimoisy, &CL, 80 that thqr must proceed as th^ do in 
the coK of thiar health— ift, resort dther to the ftmOy 
physicuin, or to anyone that they Saucy, pat theniBelves 
into his hands, and swallow what he prescribes, without 
any knowledge of the what or the why; only with this 
ffifference, that the enors of a doctor may be «^« tBc tfld in 
this -world, ly his patient being cured, or the reverse ; 
whereas tiie D.D^ imhke the M.T> ., cannot be t riffd by 
esperience till the day of judgment, 

• This supposed neceasily of rdying ingaUddy an. the 
mOhority of a qiiiitual guide, is not stated and proved, 
once fijr oil, ns a distinct propomtion,bat is made to sink, 
gmdiutUy, more and more into the mind, in the course of 
such a contcoven^, from the obvious hnposalnlify, to the 
unlcatued, of veti^^g fat thcmselvea the on 

which each argument is mnita to turn. 

‘ And those who do not, thence, give themselves up to 
the anthorily of thdr respective loaders, arc apt to infer 
that there are no means for the ttibur rf mnnMTifl to 
ascertain reh^ous truth, ond that, consequently, there ts 
no such thmg ; that os the rdigiona of Bmhmn, Wntimnof. 
and Ohiist, &a, all rest, os fiir ns regards the people, on 
the same grounds— the assertions of the learned— and as 
they camot be all true, a man of sense ■will uniform to 
that which suits his taste or convenience, and hdieve 
none. 

‘The issue of such a c o ntroversy , so conducted, in a 
popular work (suppoang the intrinsic force of the argu- 
ment to be compirtely on the Protestant side), I diould 
expect to be — and as fiir as my observation has gtme tWa 
expectation is confirmed— that the genemhfy of the Bomor 
nists dhould be confirmed in thw im^mt relinnce on an 
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iniallible Ghaich,on(I ihat for one convert lost, fliey 
would gain two, besides several converts to infiddity. 

‘For these reasons I should, as I have said, rather avoid 
aj^eals to mre or vdnnunous %vorks, to elnlvirqt^ , disqui- 
sitions, and to dieted passages of Saiptute. 

‘And, in the present case, I should kcq> donr of flie 
conflicting (qnnions as to the predse interpretation of die 
prophecy req>ecting die “ Ulan of Sn,” and confine myself 
to the delineation of the erroneous prineiplea against wliich 
ive are ^vamed ; and which must, at any rate, be ihe very 
reason (tf the warning. I should dwdl on die not 
on the and lead the reader to judge of the tree 

by its fruits, rather than of the fruits by the tree. If wo 
guard them against the presumption of man’s putting 
himself in place of God, and “ teaching for doctrines the 
commondments of men," we strike at the root not only of 
Popery^ but of eoary similar corruption, post^ present, or 
future.’ 

Ole next letter befiwe us is one addressed to his old 
friend and former tutor, Dr. Cc^leston, who had been 
appointed Bishop of T.n.Tnlivff -.— 

'Septse^iBsa 

‘ My deaiTlordr— It would have given me die greatest 
pleapre to accqit your friendly invitation, but that I am 
detamed by what may bo rig^dy called a press of bu i- 
ness, i.e. buaness of the press. I have no hard irork, 
however, to do, which mak^ me wonder the mote that I 
have had a succesaon of bflious attacks, at short intervals, 

ever since I left Tunbridge WeDs. They seem to be gran^ 
about very much in many parts; Mrs. W. has not been 
eaten^t As soon as my present work is out of I 

must set abont preparing a new edition of the “Logic " 

wjr “ Lo^’’ as it is always and will be always raill p^ . 
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Kb Bcknowlcdgments will ever transfer to nnntJiw the 
credit of a book wbich is publidied wilih one^ nnine ; the 
only way, I beheve, in whicb it ooiild be done, would be 
to nuke no acknourledgmentB, and indicate a wish to 
conccol the osdstancc reoared. 

‘By-the-1^ I forget whether I told you of a curious 
ndTenture of n^ brotheife : he wos transacting some busi- 
ness at the Saiik, and homng in one of the offices nigna^ 
his name^ the clerk politely asked whether he was the 
Dr. Whatdy from whose work on “Logic” he had derived 
so much gratification. My brotiier expressed his surprise; 
on which he told him that logic was his iavouiite study, 
and that he had felt particular obligations to this book. 
Presently he went into another office in the and 
tliere the dork oskcd him tiio veiy HnwiA guestioiL 

> jUI tliis bdongs as much at least to you os to me^ and 
I hope it may mitigate your suqndon (which I have 
heard you express^ that the world is not ripe &r a work 
of the kind. 

‘ "Wnien you speak of Hawkins or me writing a tn»rt 
for distribution, you diould lemember how long ago ho 
wrote that excellent one^ “The Christian’s Manual,” on 
which the Society^ have been fiBlilipr ntmg tbw F ft two yeors^ 

and hove not yet placed it on thdr list I diould, perhaps, 
find it difficult to write what would givo at 

once to others and mysdf. Almost all writhrs 

use arguments of whidi a Papist may and generally does 
avail himself; or such os ore drawn from the Jewish 
Cliurch, whidi do not apply; or drawn from a misinter- 
protation of the word “ unity,” os emplcyed in Scriptuie. 
And hordly any distinguish between the two very dif- 
ferent cases, of a man who himsdf secedes, and one who 
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lias been btoiiglit up n Dissenter. Ibe latter cose is one 
of much difHcully, 

‘ Your goddaughter threatens to outgroir her strength ; 
she requires constant care to support her under such a 
prodigious shoot. She is veiy fonrard in unden>tanding, 
but not alanninglj so. My plans of education fully 
onswer my expectations : she has nerer yet learned any- 
thing as a tn4c, and that, considering she has learned 
more than most, irill make tasks for lighter irhcn they do 
come; and she has nerer yet learned anything by iotc, 
and I trust never uill, till she turns Fhpibt. 

‘Tlicy say a letter should be a picture of the writer ; 
if so, this ought to hare been on yellow paper.’ 

The allurion to his children’s education is veiy chonc- 
teristic. negi-eatly objected to teaclung children to leom 
by rote what thq' did not understand. He used to 
say, that to teach thus mcdianiodly, in the hope that the 
children woidd afterwords find out the meaning of wlint 
th^ had learned, was to moke them ‘swallow tlieir food 
first, and diew it aftenrards.’ 

‘ When hlxs. W iiately and I first married,’ he observed, 
many years later, ‘ one of the first things we agreed upon 
was, that should Providence send ns children, we would 
never teach them ai^hing that they did not imderstnncL’ 

‘ Hot even thdr prayers, lay Lords; asked the person ad- 
dressed. ‘ Ho, not even thdr prayers,* he replied. To 
the custom of teaching children of tender age to repeat 
prayers I 7 rote, 'irithoat attending to their sense, he ob- 
jected even more stron^y than to any other Vitirl ©f 
mechanical teaching; as he considered it inen Vafed the 
idea, that a person is pricing when merely repeating a 
finrn of words in which the mind and fepTinoa ©g 
part, which is destructive of the very rasence of devotion. 
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The foillowiiig cstmct from a letter to the Bey. J. 
Baddqjr, oa the spint of peraccation in and out of our 
Cliurchi Trill not he ojit of place here ; it is onologous to 
much iriiich appcois m his Tonous essays on the peculioii- 
tics of the Qhunh of Borne ; 
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• I Trish you to obsem that the unperaecuting a plri t of 
jmr (aurdi is only that of (I Trould I could say aU) her 
individual members: no declaration vras ever morio by 
our diurch, ns a body, that it is niiftliria rinti to tnflw 
8G(^ar coenaon and punishment on professon of a 
religion. A man who should hold (os Bishc^ Jewd and 
othin of om: Befoimeis did) tho right, and tho dnty, of 
putting down hcrc^ Iqr civil penalties (tliongh I alwnl^ 
think him, so for, on unenlightened dirisiinn} might be an 
uniinpcnclmblo ini&ber of our diurch. He migli*. defy 
you to show anything against him in the Articles ; and if 
you appealed to the Gaiioiis, you Tvould find t-lii™ nil on 
his side. Wlictlior n man lie I^pist or Protestant in nnmn 
let him beware cliicfly of Old Arlnm ,* 

Till'* letter was in all probability occosioned by tho 
controvciTy which ogit&ted Bnglnnd tliis spring, respeeting 
the admission of Boinnn Catliolics to Plirlinment. In 
Oxford tlint a^tation mis iclt srith peculiar strength, 
because, in addition to tlic general interest wliich pnliri^ 
rdi^ous questions exdted in its society, there the 
ipecinl exdtcment occasioned by the pcrsonol quesUon, 
whether Mr. Peel, tho great promoter of the nlmiim., 
should continue to bo JlembCT for the TJniverdty. As 
fiir Dr. Whntely’s share in this tempomiy convulsion, it 
amounted to no more dian thi^ timt ho unlieatotin^y 
Buppot^ a measure of which he hod always, in less 
promising times, professed himsdf the staunch nfthe iwnt , 
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But the cflect produced on the knot of bis fiiends and i 
pupils iTBS strong, and disheartening. It had no mnnll 
influence in producing the trials and fliffienTtiasi of his 
after-life. It is particularly observable, that several of 
those n’ho were most conspicuous in the Oxford or 
Iritctaiian movement of some years later— nay, who 
fijUowed that movement to its ulfimBte consequences, into 
the communion of the Church of Borne — censed, now, to 
Tvolk further with those whom, in their temporary Angli- 
can zeal, they regarded, like 'i^niatcly, as traitor* to the 
Establishment. Dr. Eewmnn has avowed that this was 
the cose irith himself. ‘Li the beginning of 1820 p-nma 
the grand brcadi between Dr. TVhatdy and me ; klr. 
Bed’s attempted re-decdon was the occaaon of it. I 
think, in 1827 or 1828, 1 had voted in the minority when 
the petition to Borliament against the Clnthblic plniinn was 
brought into Convocation. I did so mainly on the views 
su^ested to me Iiy the theory of the “ Letters of an 
Episoopalian." .... I took port against hir. Bed on a 
ample academied, not at aU on on eedeoastied or a 
politied ground; and this I professed at tlie timp- .... 
Abo lAu time I waa mder Uu influence of KAle and 
Frottde, who, in addition to the reasons I have given, 
disliked the Duke’s change of policy as dicitated 1y libe- 
ralism.’ Dr. Eewmon then proce^ to teB, with an 
infinity of quiet humour, Ae anecdote .which has been 
quoted so often fiom his book, concerning the trick 
]^ycd ly Wliatdy on him, in inviting him to meet a 
diimer-pnrty of the 'two-bottle arthodos,’ as a playfid 
puni&hment firr his abandonment of the liberal ride. 

Henceforth, however, there can be little doubt that 
Whatdy &lt his position in the Dniverrify less agreeable 
than it had firrmerly been. Strong peditied mgratwmiwit 
widened the breach of feeling whi^ had dways existed. 
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between him and the old ‘ high-and-dry ’ majority of the 
residents. And those younger and more far-reaching 

spirits, with whom his sympathies had chiefly lain o'f 

wliom 2?ewman, in his then state of mind, may be taken 
as an instance — ^\vei’e now detached from him, not because 
they had joined the old school, but because they were 
forming to themselves a neAV school; which began in 
fierce disapprobation of the ‘liberal’ mode of dealing 
with the Cliurch, and, after many vicissitudes of thought^ 
from which Wliately’s unchangeable consistency was al- 
together alien— ended for the most part by abandoning 
that Church. Whately’s adherents, beyond the limited 
circle of his attached friends, were now few, and shared 
his unpopidarity. 

•In 1829 Whately was elected Professor of Pohtical 
Economy, in succession to Senior ; his tenure of the office, 
however, was cut -short by his appointment to Dublin in 
1831. He published an introductory course of lectures 
(18ol), of which the main purpose, in accordance with his 
iisual love for clearing-up difficulties of thought by preci- 
sion of language, was that of establishing tlie real scope 
and purpose of the science— which he described as ‘ to 
enquire into the nature, production, and distribution of 
wealtli, not its connection with virtue and happiness.’ To 
obviate the fallacies to whicli, in his opinion, the popidar 
denomination of tlie science had given rise, he proposed to 
substitute for it that of ‘ Catallactics,’ or the science- of ex- 
changes. But tills new momenclature did not succeed.* 

The letter wliicli follows, to a friend whose name is not 
given, is chiefly on the subject of his acceptance of this 
Professorship : — 

‘ There is something consolatory in your description of 
the state of mind in the University some years ago. Com- 
pared with the darkness of that time, we are enjoying a 

VOL. I. F 
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twilight, wliicli there in therefore hope mn}’ brighten. We 
nre still hiinl iit work stnlutc-inciiiliiig, nnil liegin to we 
hind, though it is a tn^k of double dilliciiltj' to frame ivhnt 
riinll be at oiirc nii improrcnunl iiiiil panable in Ooiivorn* 
tioii. ^ “ We," jniii nre to note, are the meinber^ in iiuin- 
ber nine, of the coinnnttee, whidi would perhajw gi't on 
all tlic better if tn’o-thirds of iix were sound n'let'p. I 
ronipnrc il to the nine miiw, who are idwiiys printed 
singing all at once on nine difllTunt themr**. 

• With n^pecl to the Vnifttssorsliij) of rolitiail Ik-onoiny, 

1 Imye iiiiule up my mind to ncrept it if thera i, no ri«d 
eandidate, wliieli the I’nivohi will undertake to as-ertain. 
It is not, howewr, exacllj' from “ having a fnnc3' for it " 
that I am induced to do so ; for though it is entertaining 
to me to read Senior's lectures, &a, and to converse on 
the subject with an intelligent companion, Mieli is my 
natnnil laziness (whir-h I believe }-ou greatly iindeiTatc) 
that no ta-te for any subject ever jx*t did, or I bcliewc 
ewr will, bring iiio to wt to wY»rX' and syKtcmatically 
master it. In chcmlsti^’, in natunil histoi^*, and several 
other pursuits I am not without an interest ; but it ii 
only strong enough to pick up, in a lounging and desid- 
toiy Avny, a little eiiperiicinl smattering. A'ever did I 
sft«/y uiij' subject— never did I, properly speaking, do 
nnj maiiner of teort, cxciqit mtlier from nccc^div or a 
senw of duty. Li the present rase there is, indccil, no 
precisely dejinile duty inciilnbcnt on me ; but if it h ri-dit 
that a thing sliould be done, it must be right that mhic- 
Imdif should do it ; and some of my friend* have per- 
suaded me that this ii a sort of crisis for the science in 
this place, siirli, that the occupying of the office by one 
of my profession and station may rescue it pennaucntly 
from disrepute. Religious tnitli— wliicli is, as you ob-erre 
the only description tliat calls for groat snrrifici«— apiiraiJ 
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lo me inlimntely connected, at lliis time cspeciall)', ivitli 
the subject in que-slion. For it seems to me that before 
long, political economists, of some sort or other, must 
govern the trorlj; 1 mean that it will be witli legislatora 
as it is with pli3\«.icinns, lawyers, &c.— no one mil be 
trusted who is not supposed at least to have systematically 
studied the sciences connected with his profession. Ifow 
tlio anti-Christians arc striving hard to have this science 
to themselves, and to interweave with it their own notions ; 
and if these cITorta are not met, the rising generation will 
be at the mercy of these men in one waj' or another — as 
their disciples, or as their inferiors. I am thinking, in 
the event of m3' ajipointincnt, of making a sort of 
continuation of Paley's “Natural Thcolog3V’ e-vtending to 
the bodv-jiolitic some sucli views as his respecting the 
natural. ° 

‘ The caiping spirit which you complain has crept into 
the “ Ilrilish Critic," 1 am in good hopes is likely in some 
degree to creep out of it. It is bad enough to be sure, 
I)ut 1 thitdt it iras a groat deal worse. Ila3' not a genuine 
reviewer, mlh his mi.vture of haughty self-sunicioncy and 
flippant buflboneiy’, be ajitly comi)aretl to an ancient 
mountebank and his sneriy-andrew combined ?— the one 
full of inifling and arrogant pretension, while the other 
relieves his gravil3' from time to time b3' singing a merry 
song and showing oil' some monkey tricks, to keep the 
crowd in good-humour, that they may the more retidily 
Ijire his master's dores of trash and poison. That is a 
c.n])itnl article, though unequal, on Lord Buighlcy. The 
carolws and luxuriant vigour of it is quite a contrast to 
the finished and elaborate article on Church Eeform. 
The latter is, however, the work of .some .able and prac- 
ti'cd hand ; and I do not know that its excellences are 
more conducive to the object of producing a powerful 
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and general effect, than the disdainflil arrogance, &c. , 
which you reckon among its faults, 

‘ The generality of readers give a man credit for as much, 
and only as much, superiority as he assumes, and con- 
clude anything to be contemptible which tliey see treated 
with great contempt. Wliat struck me as tlie strongest 
part, was the intei'pretation of Our Lord’s declarations, as 
having reference to the expectations of a temporal Mes- 
siah, though the topic might have been more forcibly 
urged by a Papist or a Protestant within a few 3 ’ears of 
the Eeforination ; since, as it is, there is a difficulty in 
avoiding the charge of proving too much — ^in explaining, 

I mean, how it should not be a dulj' of the magistrate 
to put down heterodox teachers as he would thieves or 
comers, inasmuch as the care of religion, no less than 
property, comes under his produce. But if the reviewer 
had confined himself to a calm discussion of this topic, 
he would not so effectually liave gained the car of the 
“ most thinking peojile.” Even his jokes about the fox 
without a tail, if not in the best taste, are probably (what 
is more to the purpose) in tlie poinilar taste. And that 

nosegay of ncttless which he has culled towards the end 

the collection of all the offensive expressions, unredeemed 
and unaccounted for by the context — struck me as a 
masterpiece' of polemical art. But though admirably cal- 
culated to disparage a work in high and general esteem, 
(the “ Episcopalian ”), I sh'ould suspect, unless the book has 
obtained more circulation and influence than I liad any 
idea of, it is likely to be in the condition of a top, which if 
let alone would drop, but is kept up by whipping. How, 
if he proves the book to be wortHess to the full satisfac- 
tion of 2,000 or 3,000 persons, who would othenvise never 'N 
have heard of it, tliere is nothing gained by that ; and, 
on the other hand, he may even call it from obscurity 
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into notice. Of three books which head the article, one 
only is reviewed, and that with evident vehemence and 
earnestness. Ifow, if a writer speaks of a work ivith dis- 
dain, and then passes it by, he is generally believed ; but 
if he assures Iiis readers over and over again, with strong 
asseverations, that it is utterly contemptible, they begin at 
last sometimes to suspect that it is not. This is ]ike°some 
of the overdone French buUetms, which annihilate a corps 
of the enemy to-day, and then rout tliem again to-morrow, 
and then gain a third victoiy over them next day, till at 
last tlie reader doubts whether they have gained any 
victorj' at all. ^ 

‘I am convinced that I am regarded by all parties as a 
man too littk to be relied on to hope effectual favour 
from any. i purposely began my career by declai-imr 
open war with botli parties. For I considered that old 
age would, as it advanced, be likely to bring on more and 
moie its three cliaracteristicevils — ^procrastination, avarice, 
and timidity ; so that tliis, together with anxiety on 
account of my ohiltb-en, woidd be likely to pai-alyse my 
efforts in the cause of truth, unless I began by committino- 
my.-elf, so as to cut off all reasonable chance of success 
from truckling to the .world; in short, I bimnt my ships 
to take away the chance of retreat. At present, therefore, 

I give myself no credit for heroism in accepting the Pro- 
fessorsliip, as if by that I sacrificed my prospects, for I 
verily believe I have none to sacrifice. I have, however, 
no liope of making converts of those who have grown u]l 
in bigotiy ; their Carcasses must “ fall in the wilderness ; ” 
but the rising generation may be kept untainted, and 
brought into a good land. It is vain to pour water on 
the centre of a confiagration ; but by keeping tlie adjoin- 
ing roofs wot, the fire may be prevented from spreading.’ 
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The next letter is to his curate, ilr. Bacleloy, on the 
subject of delivering school-house lectures : — 

‘Tunbridjja TVells: August 11, 1820. 

(' Going to Eastbourne.) 

‘ Jly dear Sir, — I fear you must have been indeed over- 
burdened by having so long had (n-hich I had not the 
least notion of till your last letter) the whole duty of 
Unlesworth to perform in Athfll’s place, besides your 
other avocations, and your useful labours rc.=!pccting your 
cliarities. I shoidd be sorry to prc'® you with any addi- 
tional ta.sk at present ; nor, indeed, had I any intention 
of .sugge-sting the evening lectui-es for any precise time, 
but only wlien you should have sufficient leisure. Ifor, 
under any circumstances, is it a sort of thing I should 
think of absolutely demanding, because it is what cannot 
be worth doing at all if not done until hearty goodwill. 
A man many be hired like a labourer, or di'iven like a 
schoolboy, to take a written sennon into a pulpit, and read 
it witli an audible voice ; but of familiar colloquial iii- 
stniction it may be said, as of mercy, that its “ quality is 
not strained ; ” thehoai-t must be in it, or there is no good 
done. ° 

‘ I am sorry you should take me for such an arrogant 
coxcomb as to " enter the desk and deliver a lecture 
without any preinous preparation ; ” I never was guiltv 
of that, though the preparation was not always (as it was 
in general) made just before the lecture was given. I 
could think over what I had to say— sometimes two or 
tin ee days before— and that often, while I was digging or 
out shooting ; different people have different iray^ of 
studying, but no one can do liis best ivithout study. 
And pray do not suppose that I was induced to give 
those lectures from a persuasion that I possessed some 
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u^mmon denied to othon. If I had been in that 
mind, I should have thought most of displaying plngnnn^ 
and petluips I might have succeeded in gnining more 
ndmimtum ; but I should have done little or no gootL 
A Ghiistion mmister hos something better to think of 
duin his own powers and his own credit If nnntTia^- 
■man is at hand, and the question is whether ho or I 
deliver a discourse on some pnrticnlar 
it is then time enough to consider which of us will do it 
thototer; bnt when I am left to mysdf, I hove only to 
conffidor whether or not my instruction will be 
(not then somebod^s dsc m^ht luive been, but) than 
none. It is the ruin of our Church that her ministen 
are too careful of dieir own credit, and too mnpli nftnM 
of oiTording “ triumph to the Dissenters” by maWng on 
attempt and fiiiling, while we finget that it is a ufaiTifUng 
matter of triumph:r^and, in some degree, of just triumph 
— to them, that we ore dumb teachers^ whilo wo 
of superior learuing, toste, and sense, and that their weak- 
ness puts down our strength. That there may be a man 
who cannot give intcllipble oral iiMtrni-tinn to poor 
rustics on the principles of Christianity, I will not deny ; 
but such a one onght not to be in orders, fiw he will 

nevOT either read or preach in on edifying manner. An.! 

I will own thot to do this in such a way os to display 
superior talents must bo the bt of but a fetv, 
superior talents implies what few possess. But that it 
requires superior talents tb do this, in such n manner as to 
profit the people, is notoriously the reverse of fact. Every 
man is not doquent, but every one can ipeok so as to be 
understood nnd attended to in bis own particular buoness 
when he is quite in earnest ; fp., a fiirmer can give his 
labourers a tolerable lecture on the work they are to d(^ 
n housekeeper always fin^ tongue enou^ to fa» n!^h the 
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servants to cook and sweep. &c^ and so of others. All 
but tbo regular ministers of the Gosjiel ! We alone have 
not a vTonl to .«ay on our own professional subject to the 
people placed under us for instruction! "VVljr. if a 
mechanic were thinking (as we are too apt to do)' of the 
opinion his apprentices would form of liim as a sp-jaiier 
he al«o would, I dare say. begin to feel nemiU' and 
m'idcst. and would be content to read them a written 
disAurve on shocm.iking— and the shoes would iicvLr be 
made. A- it is, it is for lu« intcre.>t that thty should 
]c:ini to make shoes, and tliereforo he finds words to 
teach them liow.' 

The next, to tlie Bishop of UandniT, c^Inins itself:— 

«.\Ibn naU: OeloW 17, IBJO^ 

‘ I was surprised and gratified to hear .«o favourable an 
account of the state of your diocese, labouring a- it does 
under the di*advnntage of the Welsh language, Tlic 
diflervnoe. however, is perhaps greater in nppcaran>» than 
in reality : at least, I am certain that in n vost many in- 
stances the clergy oddress their flocks in a lan c ninne quite 
ns unintelligible to the lowerordere os English to aWel-li- 
man. And if they do not go about to the cottages, and 
instead of talking to the people, get l/ie>a to talk and state 
thrar own impressions, the failure remains niidutectc'l. 
Aow, at E'l-tboume. Br. B* , who was there when we 
\isited it. .and who u«ed a very plain ample styles and did 
a va-t de:il of good. Los been succeeded by a m.an who 
prciches. in a very audible voices very orthodox sermons, 
in well-turned sentences, not one of which Iain confident 
any one of the lower cla-sc< can make head or tad of: and, 
consequently, those who had acquired a desire fur religious 
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instruction have gone in hocks to the meeting-house. It 
is often contended that this is a proof that the preceding 
pastor must have been methodisdcal, whicli seems to me 
vei^’- rash ; it only proves that he had imparted a hunger 
and thirst after some Idnd of religious instruction. Kow, 
suppose the other some years hence succeeded by such a 

mau as Dr. B ; would all who have^ tlien become 

Dissenters come back to tlie Clim'di ? No such thing. If 
an active and judicious minister could in die course of 
several years reclaim a few, one at a time, it would be no 
small ci'edit to him. The one change is like the upsetting 
of a ship, so that most of her cargo is canted at one shock 
into the sea ; the other, the fisliing up piece by piece, at 
low-water, scattered portions of that cargo. So that in 
consequence of these altcimtions (which must be of fre- 
quent occurrence), the result is, that the Church Estabhsh- 
ment is ultimately-weakened even by die pious diligence 
of some of her own ministers. A continual drain is kept 
up of die most dioughtful and careful among her cliildren; 
the stupid and apathetic continue to go to clnu’ch because 
their fathers did so before diem. 

‘.fbid thus we are in the condition of Laban when 
Jacob kept his flocks j all the vigorous and thriving tirni 
out ringstraked and speckled, and the feeble ones alone 
remain white, and continue in our flock. Then some 
people, obsen-ing die extravi^ances whicii many Dis- 
senters fall into, say, “ Oh, we don’t want anything of this 
kind introduced into the Ohiu^h — ^these fanatics had better 
be out of the pale than in;” os if they would of course 
have been just as wild had they remained among us. 
This is like the mistake many ignorant people are apt to 
make when they see a padent whose whole strength is 
drained away by an abscess — ^ Oh ! this must be carrying 
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off bad humours ; such a discharge as that Y'ould be 
poison if returned in the body not knowing that it was 
sound blood, flesh, and bone, though now corrupted.’ 

In this year was passed the Bill for Homan Catholic 
Emancipation, in consequence of which Sir Eobert Peel 
lost his le-election at Oxford. Dr. Wliafely was among 
the very few ‘ heads of houses ’ who gave him his vote 
and advocated his cause. Through life he maintained this 
principle firmly — that to cxdudc any class of men from 
public offices, in consequence of their religion, was to make 
Cluists a ‘kingdom of this world,’ which He and His dis- 
ciples had distinctly and expressly disclaimed ; and also, 
that by tempting persons whose ambition might be stronger 
than their scruples, to profess a religion they believed fake, 
in order to insure their worldly advancement, such mea- 
sures were holding out a premium to hypocrisy and false 
profession. He would not argue on the gi-ound that such- 
and-such persons were not likely to be jit to hold office ; 
but he considered that the electors should be allowed to 
exercise their own judgment on such cases, and to elect 
the person they considered most worthy, being responsible 
to God and their own consciences for their choice. 

He also considered that the real power of taking part 
in the government is given already, wherever the elective 
franchise exists ; and that to allow this last, and refuse a 
seat in Parliament, is simpfy to irritate the minds of the 
class excluded, without really crippling their power of 
action ; and he always appealed to history to show how 
uniformly the system of an exduded dass, like the Helots 
and Gibeonites, had tended to injure the peace and pros- 
perity of a country.' 


‘ See tbe Amiotations to Bacon’s Slst ‘Essay of Delays.’ 
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Dr. Wliately often made severe and sarcastic remarks 
on the treatment Sir B. Peel at this time received from 
his former partisans ; those who supported him at this 
juncture being precisely those who had hitherto kept aloof 
from him, and vice versA. 

The editor of the ‘ Encyclopajdia Metropolitana,’ to 
udiich Dr. Wliately was so valuable a contributor, VTote- 
to him at this time, to tell him he had directed his pub- 
lisher to forward liim a copy of a poem of his own, on 
* Catholic Emancipation.’ Dr. Wliately replied, with his 
usual plainness of speech, by expressing a hope ‘he 
should not find more rhyme than reason in it.’ The 
poem was not sent, but the editor evinced no mortification 
at tlie rebuff. 

It was about tliis time that Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Salis- 
buiy, having conceived a high opinion of Dr. Whately’s 
powei-s from the publication of the ‘ Logic,’ wrote to pro- 
pose that he should bring out an edition of Chilhngworth’s 
‘ Beligion of Protestants,’ with some additions of his own, 
offering to bear him harmless as to the expense of pub- 
lishing the book in a cheap form for wide circulation. 
But his extreme scnipulousness on the subject of indepen- 
dence of action, and dread of even seeming to be in the 
position of a party-tool, induced him to decline. 

In 1830 was published the third portion of his series of 
religious essays: that entitled ‘The Errors of Komanism.’ 

The letter which follows, written in the beginning of 
this year, speaks for itself. It shows the anxious care 
with which Dr. Wliately endeavoured to apportion the 
relief of distress, so as to avoid the danger so often in- 
curi’ed in times of scarcity, of creating distress in one 
direction while endeavouring to mend it in another : — 

‘ I feel great doubts about the expediency of the cheap- 
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bread system — at least, if I rightly understand it. At 
first I thought it might only be a plan for checking exor- 
bitant profits in the bakers, &c., by retailing, for a time, 
at wholesale price ; but your mention of a subscription to 
cover the loss, seems to im^Dly that it is to be sold below 
pririie cost. I need not say to you that I have no objec- 
tion to bestowing charity, but I doubt the general expe- 
diency of this mode. If there is a certain quantity of corn 
in the country, which it is impossible (under the existing 
prohibition of importation) to increase, it is demonstrable 
that the more is eaten by one man, the less must be eaten 
by another. If, therefore, I buy a loaf, and give it to a 
poor man (or, which comes to the same, sell him -two 
loaves at the price of one), I do a service indeed to that 
particular man, but, on the whole, I do nothing at all. It 
is true, the diminution of the total stock by that one loaf 
is imperceptible, the loss being immensely diffused and 
the benefit concentrated ; and so, if you beg a pinch of 
snufF from each of your acquaintance, you might fill your 
own box, and nobody would miss any ; but still it is de- 
monstrable that (the total quantity being fixed) for every 
pinch of snuff in your box, somebody must take a pinch 
the less. In like manner it is demonstrable that you can- 
not benefit the poor in the way of food without increasing 
its quantity, though you may increase perceptibly the food 
of a small number at the expense of the community, and 
the quantity abstracted may be so small as not to be de- 
tected ; but if the example (and every charity ought to be 
such as to set a good example) should be followed in every 
parish, the consequence is demonstrable, that those who 
partook of tliis charity would be better fed, and those 
who did not, worse fed (supposing always the total amount 
of food the same) than before — and that would be all. 
You are tiying to lengthen the blanket by cutting off* a 
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strip at one end and sewing it on at the other. I should 
not, however, object to this if the cheap food were be- 
stowed as a reward, not on those in want merely, but on 
those of extraordinary sobriety, industry, and general 
good conduct. If good boys have a larger slice of cake 
than the rest, this does not indeed increase the amount of 
cake, but it may increase good conduct. I do not,.how- 
ever, understand this to be the case. 

‘ I therefore greatly prefer giving (or, which comes to 
tlie same, selling cheap) coals, clothing, and other articles 
of which the quantity given is not subtracted from the 
total stock, but is produced in consequence of the demand. 
Of coal a great deal is not raised, or, if even raised, is left 
wasted, for want of an effectual demand ; and if some 
society of vast wealth and beneficence would give a suit 
of flannel a year to eveiy poor body in the kingdom, the 
other consumers of flannel' would even be benefited in 
getting the article cheaper, tlirough the increased pros- 
perity of the manufacturers. 

‘ As for food, I like particularly to have all the bones 
and scraps that would otherwise be wasted, collected for 
soup ; that does .increase the quantity of food.’ 

• . * 

The following letter to a friend, on the probable 

effect of an examination upon entrance at the University,^ 
appears to have been written about this time, though 
the date is uncertain : — 

‘ i am obliged to you for stating the objections which 
have occurred to you to the proposed statute, as I thence 
derive little or no apprehension of hereafter being encoun- 
tered with any fresh arguments of any weight omitted by 
you. It is also a great advantage to have the arguments 

» See ‘ Stanley’s Life of Arnold/ Letter clxxxvii. 
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drawn out, as you do, like regular soldiers in a fair field, 
instead of engaging with an indistinct or sophistical dis- 
putant, whose reasons arc like a rabble of barbarians 
scattered ui) and down, and lurking in bushes. It would, 
however, bo inortif3-ing to me, to think that you had 
finally made up j-our mind on the question ; but I know 
that j'ou arc accustomed to state objections to anj- .^j’stein 
or plan in their fidl force, for the sake of .'isccitaining all 
that can be said on each side. 

‘ The projHised plan is as you judged, designed to 
operate on schools, much as the dcgi‘oe-exainination 
.statute did on colleges, in order that men ina}' come to 
the University* as a University — i. e., siifiiciently grounded 
in early rudiments to bo capable of profiting by college- 
lectures, instead of having to acquire here the elcmentaiy 
knowledge which schools ought and jnofess to funiish. 

‘ The answer suggested is, that schools, as it is. porfonn 
their duty better than colleges. I deny that schools do 
perform their part better than collego.-i do thoins; and 
I also maintain that, oven if it were so, this v.*oHld not 
render the proposed measure less desirable. 

‘For the question is, not whether schoolmastcra arc 
as diligent ns college-tutora, but whether they are as 
diligent as thej* might be induced to become. Both arc 
sen'nnts of the public. Xow, if you had two sen-ants, 
neither of them giving complete satisfaction, but one of 
them less negligent than the other, you would notscniple 
to reform him, if opportunity oflered, on the ground that 
the other wjis worse, especially if it so happened that the 
improvement of that other was in this -sray the mo'-t 
attainable — whicli is precisely my -view of the present case. 
For I conceive that the Universities are capable of in- 
definite improvement, if we begin by this step ; but that. 
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unless we eecure men’s coming here tolerably grounded in 
elementaiy knowledge, we must ever remain, as is too 
muck the case now, in gi-eat measure a school, and a bad 
school too, rather tlian a university. 

But I also dispute the fact. To compare schools gene- 
rally udth colleges generally, may seem a vague inquiry ; 
but take the most in repute of each— Eton, Westminster’ 
Harrow, &c., versus Oriel, Brasenose, Balliol, Christ- 
church, (Ec.— Ido believe that the tutors in all the higher 
colleges are for the most part exemplary in diligence ; I 
can testify for most of those at Oriel, from yourself to the 
present day, that the}' have laboured a good deal, even at 
what is out of tlieir proper province — viz., teaching tlieir 
pupils many things which they confessedly ought to have 
learned at school. How, as for schools, I do assure you 
that in a late discussion at tlie Board, it was not only 
admitted that a great majority of the boys were sent off 
shamefully ill-grounded, but it was even urged, as an 
argument against the measure, that tliis could not possibly 
be avoided, and that consequently we should be requiring 
of masters what it was out of their power to perform. 
The numbers, it was contended, were so great as to make 
it impossible to secure an attention to elementaiy' know- 
ledge ; that we could never hope that they could instruct 
properly more than a very small proportion ; and that at 
the largest of all (Eton), if any boy turned but a’ sound 
scholar (except the feiv who have private tutors), it must 
be m spite of the system pursued there, and not in con- 
sequence of it. This, I say, was admitted on all hands. 

I had only to answer that I was confident tliey could do 
their duty better, and would, if we adopted the statute ; 
but if they really could not, the sooner tliey closed their 
doors the better. 
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‘ You observe it is natural scliools should be less neg- 
ligently conducted than colleges, because the master’s 
bread depends on his reputation. It does so ; but I mucb 
doubt whether his reputation depends on his real merit 
— I mean merit of that kind which I have in view, viz., 
the diligent elementary instruction of the great -mass. 
His reputation depends but too much on a small number 
of first-classes and prizes gained by boys he’ has brought 
up. It is like a lottery ; the sale of tickets depends in- 
deed on the supposed chance of profit ; but men’s calcu- 
lations of this are dazzled by the blaze of a few £2,000 
prizes. And as for the smaller schools, they bait their 
hooks for fond mothers, with roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, salubrious air, clean sheets, &c. 

‘ I would not say, however, that if I had been left to 
mere antecedent conjecture, I might not have come to a 
difierent conclusion from what experience has taught me. 
And so, also, in the case of colleges, most of which, as 
you observe, do not depend for their bread on their re- 
putation ; yet, in fact, is it found that those are the least 
diligent whose pecuniary motives are the weakest ? If 
any stranger, ten years ago, had been told that the Prin- 
cipal of this Hall depended entirely, and the Provost of 
Oriel not at all, on the independent members of his society 
for his income, which would he have guessed to be most 
likely to exert himself in the cause of discipline and good 
education ? Would he not have made a guess the veiy 
reverse of trulli ? And you should remember that it is 
a head of a hall that makes this remark. 

‘ I fully concur in what you say of the objectionable 
character of private tuition, in the extent it is now carried 
to ; and I rejoice to tliinlc that attentive reflection will 
bring you to the same conclusion to which, it has long 
since brought me — ^viz., that it cannot be checked, to 
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any good purpose, if at all, by any other means tlmn the 
adoption of ^e proposed plan. You complain, justly, 
that while tuition is called cheap, a fatlier finds 
called upon to pay £50 to a private tutor beyond his 
calcidations. Now this is not an evil confined to candi- 
dates for honours, whom you propose to preclude from 
receiving this-private assistance. The great majorify (to 
say tliree-fourths is mudi witliin compass) of the private 
tutors are those employed in dragging through dieir oxa- 
minations men who have come too backward to keep up, 
unassisted, with the ve^ humblest college-lectures. In- 
deed, one of the objections to our plan is, that it would 
tlirow out of employment these tutors, who are very de- 
seiving men! Some college-tutors may perhaps be negli- 
gent ; but the pupils of many who I know are not so, are 
compelled, by their backwai-d state, to resort to that help. 
Private tutors are tlie crutches of our lame system. If you 
can restore strength to a lame man, you do him good; but 
by simply taking away his cmtches, you leave him worse 
oil than brfore. And if die prohibition were enforced of 
pnvate tuition to candidates for honoure, the character in- 
deed of private tutors might be changed, but the number 
woidd not be at all diminished; for tlie college-tutors 
would in many cases be induced to devote more of their 
time gladly to the higher description of men, and would 
thus be forced to admit more of such elementary lectures 
as they now give, so that more of the backward men 
would be driven to seek prhnite help. The proposed plan 
would do all that pould be done towards superseding the 
ivnnt of these crutches. 

‘ You observe that the head and tutors of any col- 
lege arc the best judges who is fit to be received into 
their socioly. True ; and no one thinks of restricting 
them in that, if that is all tliey desire. My porter is a 

VOL. I. Q 
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member of the Hall; and as long as he behaves peace- 
ably, the University have nothing to do with him ; but if 
I seek to make him a member of the University, then 
surely that body, hke every other' society, must be ^owed _ 
to be the most competent judge who shall be admitted as 
a member, and who excluded. The heads of^ houses, 
therefore, could not reasonably complain of any infringe- 
ment of their rights, even had die proposed statute 
extended to every member of the University, instead of 
applying, as it does, to those only of the independent mem- 
bers who mean to gmduette^ for it should be remembered 
that the character of each member of the University, 
affects, pro tanto, the credit and welfare of the whole 
body. But if it be meant that the tutors of each college 
are better qualified than any publicly-appointed board of 
examiners to ascertain the proficiency of each candidate, 
this I would admit, if each college had separately the 
pow.er of conferring degrees ; because they would have, 
probably, different kinds of examination for the degree, 
and different kmds of lectures preparatory to such exa- 
mination; and, consequently, each would be the best 
judge of the student’s fitness for entering on the course 
of study requu-ed. But as it is, the college-lectures 
being supposed to have reference to the one common 
examination for degrees, I cannot see how the college- 
tutors of each society, separately, can be, on the whole, 
letter fitted to judge of a candidate’s admissibility than 
public examiners. At the utmost, they can only be equally 
good judges, for it is intended that the public examiners 
should be the very college-tutors themselves, or those who 
have been, or are fit to be, such. There are, suppose, 
fifty or sixty of these : now, if we suppose each one of 
these fully competent to the task (wliich is the most 
fixvourable supposition}, then surely it would be possible 
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to find two or three of them competent. Ifoiv, supposing 
all college-tutors, in peipetual succession, fully able and 
ivilling to subject candidates to examination, and heads 
of houses also resolute to resist all solicitations, and 
admit none who were not fully approved ; still, I should 
feel convinced that the efiect on schools, both masters and 
boj's, would be much stronger if the measure emanated 
froin the Umrcrsilji. Else wh}- should not colleges give 
testimonials for degrees also? And then we are no 
longer a Univemit)’, but a loose confederation of many 
nnivei-sitias. 

‘ lJut you well know how remote from fact, and from 
possibility, is the hyimthe.Ms on which I have proceeded. 
A young man who has small .store of learning, and still 
less of money, lakes a fancy to many a porlionle.ss girl ; 
his immediate resource is to take pupibt {take in would be 
the proper e.\-pression). lie has only to ask enough: if he 
modestly a.sk £100,"ho may fail ; but if his terms are from 
.£200 to ,•€300. ignorant p.ironts eonclude ho must bo 
qualified— e<-pocially if ho have a D.D. degree, which they 
naturally conclude must imply the liighcst perfection of 
learning we ean impart. He knows, perhai)s, enough 
Greek to lecture in the Greek Testament (I speak ad- 
vis-edly), with the English by his side ; his pupils come 
• hero, qualified as one might expect ; and if one head of a 
hou.se refuse them, another is prevailed on, by solicitation, 
and by promises of what slmll be done under a private 
tutor-, the men find themselves e.xchuled (without most 
irk."!omc and intense exertion) from attaining oven medio- 
crity in academical stadias ; and their emulation is gi-a- 
(Inally diverted to pigeon-shooting and boat-racing, i&c. 

‘ The more I consider the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced th.il we can never po'-cess the character of a Vni- 
rerritg, till wo adopt a plan for securing, in all who arc 
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admitted, a moderate foundation on wMcli to build a 
com’se of manly study.’ 

Tlie following letter, to Mr. Senior, explains tbe paper 
•\^ich it introduces, on the gradual Abolition of Slavery: — 

‘Alban Hall: October 24, 1830. 

‘ My dear Senior, — ^Do you tbink it possible for any 
friend of a friend of a friend, &c., of yours to obtain for 
tlie plan on tbe other side, or anytliing like it, the notice 
of tbe Premier, or any influential member of Administra- 
tion? You will guess tbe autbor. It seems to me and 
to him, after much thought, tbe only thing to be done. 
Mr. Grey approved it. 

‘ The autlior fears it would excite alarm among aU 
parties to publisli the proposal in a pamphlet, and that, 
if possible, it should be suggested privately. 

‘ Have you got Sir E. Brydges’ pamphlet on Parlia- 
mentary Committees ? Dr. Chalmers, and in fact every 
one to whom I have suggested it, approves of my split- 
ting the Houses of Parliament. 

‘ Drj C. has given me some very good hints on political 
economy ; he seems rather inclined to Malthus’ notion 
about excess of capital ; in all other points, I thinV^ lie 
thinks quite with you. 

‘ I crammed ]Mi\ Grey ^yith aU the knowledge of Oxford 
I could, and sent him away, I think, pretty well satisfied.’ 

‘ Proposal for the gradual Abolition of Slavmj. 

‘October 24, 1880. 

‘ On the difficulties and the importance of the question 
relating to the slave-colonies it is needless to insist ; but 
It assumes a peculiarly important chaiucter at present 
from the circumstance that petitions are in course of 
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pignature, almost tlirougliout tlie kingdom, praying for an 
immediate and complete abolition of slaveiy. "if any 
measure approaching to this were adopted, it must involve 
both negroes and whites in the most frightful misery. On 
the other liand, if no steps, or no cffectuiil steps, are taken 
to meet the wishes of the petitioners (who, though not in 
all points well informed, are unquestionably prompted by 
humane motives), great and general dissatisfaction must 
be expected to arise. A. plan, of which the following is a 
very brief sketch, has been suggested b}’ an experienced 
person, who is ready, should it be deemed worth .‘i.f.t.pnt.ioTi, 
to develope it in detail : 

‘ 1st. To commute a part (sayhalf ) tlie duties now levied 
on colonial produce for an equivalent tax on slaves. 

‘ 2nd. In order to make the direct taxation just and 
acceptable, to give these colonies a small number of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament — as was proposed by Adam 
Smith in the case of the American colonies.' 

3rd. To levy the tax on slaves ad valorem ; the master 
to fix the value of each sl^ve ; he being bound to sell the 
slave at the price fixed by himself, eithm- to Government, 
or to the slave himself, \l able and wiUing to purchase his 
freedom. It would thus become the interest of the master 
to prepare his slaves for freedom, and to emancipate them 
gradually in proportion as they become trained to the 
condition of free labourers. 

And the measrue so often proposed, of allowing a dave 
the option of redeeming himself, would be cleared of its 
only (and that a heavy) objection ; the owner would have 
to fix the price himself, 

A loss of some portion of revenue, after a certain in- 
terval, must be calculated on ; but it would not be an 

’ ‘ Wcnin of Nation^’ hoot r. ch. S. 
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absolute loss, since it would go to relieve a most distressed 
and to reconcile a most dissatisfied body of men— lli»- 
planters. And ultimately, when tlie situation of the colo- 
nies allowed it, a land-tax, or some other source of revenue, 
might bo resorted to. wthout any ground of complaint 
from the parties represented in Parliament. 

‘ The originator of the above proposal is ready to point 
out many other collateral advantages, to meet any obico- 
tions that may be raised, and to prove both the pressing 
necessity for adopting some decisive measure, and the im- 
possibility of devising amj other that would in any dem-ee 
meet the difficidties of die case.’' 


* Koto !)}• Bishop Hinds, see p. 147. 
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1831. 

Letter to Mr. Senior on Parllnmentaiy Beform— Letter to tlio eeme 
on forming a Political Economy Society— His appointment to the 
See of Duljlin-Viirioua opinions respecting his elevation— Appears 
at a lier& without his Order— Glimhing feats of his dog— Dissatis- 
faction at his elevation— Speech of the Bishop of Exeter- Dr. 
IVliately’s opinions respecting the Fourth Commandment- LetteiJ 
to Bishop of Llandaff on his appointment to the Primacy- Letter 
to Ijidy Mary Shepherd-Starts for Dnhlin-Attaclced hy a Bir- 
mingham mob— Xarrow escape at Ilolyhcnd. 

*pic following loiters, written during the leisure of this 
his la.st long vacation, speak for themselves. They show 
that Ihoii' writer, like a true Aristotelian, was in favom* of 
the Tiinocrac}' of that philosopher, or system of cumula- 
tive votes according to property : 

On Parliamentary Reform, 

‘8th October (probably Augnst), 1831. 

‘My dear Senior, — ^As I have nothing ^better to do 
just now (<r«oA^ 8^ ^ rrip.arl [aoi), I 

wiU send you my poor thoughts on Parliamentaiy Re- 
form. There are various reasons for supposing that some 
modifications will be introduced; while, on the other 
hand, not only do Ministers profess a detemination to 
abide by the principle of the Bill (which I apprehend is 
to make the representation more popular), but also it 
would be manifestly unsafe to make it less popular 
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'Wlinterer nnyonc may think of the expediency of making 
lOi imcupnnts dectoni, it would be diflicult now, directly, 
to raise tlie qualification. Wc nm so placed that we 
can adnincc in a certain direction, but can ecntccly 
icccdcL 

‘ And yet, not only arc there objections to .••o low n 
qualification, but it has nlwnyii .Msemed to me that the 
system could not In^t, but mn&t go on to univicri>nl siiflhigc. 
The qualification is not only so low. but so arfiitmiy and 
unequal (1 0 /. occiipiciy in some places being on a par 
with 20/. in otlicn., and hi in oilier.), tlint I think the line 
of distinction could nerer be m.'iintnincd. 

‘ The evils of univei>al suflhige are diicfly tivo : 

Istly. Tlie preponderance given to Uie poor over the 
rich, through their numerical superiority, ns soon ns they 
are pnt man for man on a level. 

‘ 2ndly. Tlie danger and evil of mobs — mMin ing by ^ 
moh a Inigc eolleetion of people i/ir/iafriwrank; forthen 
th^ nhvay., hciit like now liny, and are povemeil by 
passion instead of reason. I verily think five common 
Inbourcft deliberating togetlier would be more likely to 
adopt wise and temperate measures tlmn five thoiwmd 
gentlemen. 

‘ ITow to avoid the fint c\il, I woidd have everp one (not 
convict^ of any infamous crime, espednlly hriberq, mid 
not haring reedved parochial rdief since 1832, and pay- 
ing rates) a voter ; but those who possess certain propmv, 
two, three, four, or more votes, up to a certain point, as is’ 
the cose in vestries. Tims a due n-eight would be given to 
property, and yet everyone would fed tlint he had some 
voice in making the lam he is to obiy, ond imposing the 
toxes he is to pay. 

‘ To remedy the second evil, I can tliink of nothing but 
some resemblance to the French plan of dectiiig electors. 
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Let each voter choose, not a member of Parliament, but 
a dejiviy^ who should possess, while holding the oflSce, the 
elective franchise. 

‘These should not be chosen in each general election, 
but for a certain term of j’ears (say seven), with a capa- 
bility of being re-elected ; and let those chosen draw 
lots, to sit for one, two, three, &o., or the whole seven 
yeai-s — that they might go out of office in succession, and 
be replaced b}' a perpetual splicing. 

‘ Deputies should be chosen from each parish, or smaller 
district. And there would not be the same invidious and 
hardly inteUi^ble distinction between one having the elec- 
tive franchise because he rented a tenement of 10/., and 
anotlier not, Avho rented 9/. ; but one would have it and 
another not, because the one was dmen from real or 
supposed desert, and the other not. 

‘ Tlie deputies for the election of members should have 
all equal votes ; but the electors should have one or more 
votes according to tlieir qualification. 

‘ All tumult, delay, and canvassing at elections would be 
cut off. As the deputies or electors of members would 
not be above 400 or 500 in the largest county or town, a 
general election might be finished in a single day, or two 
at most. 

‘ And if it were found or thought that any deputy had 
betrayed his tnist, you would hsive only to elect.another 
in his stead at the next term. 

‘ The primary elections might, for all I can see, vote by 
ballot ; the deputies vivd voce, that it might be seen by 
the persons they returned to Pm-liament how far tliey 
were worth]' of the trust reposed in them. 

‘ I think both of tliese alterations desirable, but they are 
not necessarily connected ; and if there were any insuper- 
able objection to the one, the oUicr might be adopted 
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notwitbstanding. I cannot conceive any system either 
safe or permanent whicli should exclude both. 

* As for other points, it seems to me that it would bo 
very desirable to give some places alternate representa- 
tion in Parliament, as in Scotland, and as is the ca^e of 
Ii-ish bishops. There are several places but jiiM falling 
below the mark of those which return a member, whicli 
it seems very reasonable to give this right to, eveiy other 
or every third Parliament. I would not, however, in- 
crease the members of the House; on the contraiy, I 
would have several places which now send two members 
return only one, keeping up their advantage over those 
which now send one, by giving these only an alternate 
member. 

‘ I would have no candidate, either for the office of 
deputy or of members, allowed personally to ask a vote. 
It seems to mo indecent, contra bonos mores, that either 
a seat in Parliament, or the possession of an elective fran- 
chise, should bo openly acknowledged as something bene- 
ficial to the person holding it. And it is surely implied by 
a person’s begging for your vote, humbly thanking j’ou 
for it, &c. 

‘ I know very well that members of Parliament do seek 
their own interest, or the gratification of their own vanity 
or ambition ; but surely it is but decent that they should 
be at least supposed in courtesy to be actuated, chiefly at 
least, by public spirit. Xow, so far as they do undertake 
a laborious office with a l iew to the public good, so far 
they deserve to receive the thanks of their constituents. 
Then, again, the voters do very often not only receive 
direct bribes, but when this is not the case, look to some 

indirect benefit to themselves in the votes they give to 

the advancement in life of a son — the obtaining of a cus- 
tomer — to some advantage to their own town or district 
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at the expense of the commimity. But it is most indecent 
that these views should be avowed and recognised ; and 
such appears to me the case by talking of the elective 
franchise (as many speakers, on botli sides, have done in 
the late debates) as a benefit and advantage to those 
possessing iL I have always been most indignant at the 
plea urged in favour of some of the boroughs proposed to 
be disfranchised : “These persons have a vested interest; 
they ought not to be deprived of their property unless it 
can be proved that they have abused their privileges,” &c. 
I should have replied, not, ns some did, by urging that 
private interest should give way to public, but that tliese 
jjersons ought to have no personal interest in the matter. 
So far as they are honest men, they are taking the trouble 
of selecting a fit person, not to promote private and local 
interests, but to legislate for the public. To deprive them 
of the elective franchise, therefore (if it seems expedient 
to the community), is not taking away from them any 
valuable property. Will anyone have the efirontery to 
reply, “ Yes, but we do reap advantage from having 
votes, because we get attention paid to our own peculiar- 
interests ? This is pleading your own wrong. A man 
might as well petition against tire erection of a lighthouse, 
on the ground that lie made a profit of plundering wrecks. 
But it is the same error to talk of conferring on such-and- 
such per-sons the elective franchise as a boon to them. So 
far as tliey make and consider it such (which, after all, we 
mirst expect many of them will do), they are abusing the 
trusts reposed in them'; at all events, let no practice be 
tolerated which, shall imply a recognition of an abuse. 

‘ I do think the law excluding clergymen fix)m sitting in 
the House of Commons— passed, as it notoriously was, on 
account of one obnoxious individual— is a disgrace to the 
Legislature which cannot be too soon wiped off. I do not 
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wish to see clergymen in the House ; but if certain elec- 
tors think fit to fix on a certain clergj*man as their repre- 
sentative, it is most unreasonable to say, « You shall not 
elect this man ! ” This ought decidedly to be at once 
remedied. 

‘ To make the absurdity the more glaring, while a cler- 
gyman, who may have no cure, is absolutely excluded 
f'lom Parliament, a bishop, who niiist have morc bu'ine'-s 
than anj’one can get through, is necessaril)' a member. 
And the junior bishop is kept away from his diocese to 
perform a dut}* which might be just as well cntnislcd to 
any clergyman. This childish regulation should bo done 
away with at once. 

‘ I am decidedly of opinion that the bisliops should have 
no place in the House of Lords, the duties of the two 
situations being incompatible ; but should have the right 
of appointing/nunVs, who sliould be any peers, Irish°or 
Scotch ns well aa English, whether otherwise entitled to a 
seat or not, 

‘ And I think that the property of the Church should 
be more ofiectually represented by members from each 
diocese in the House of Common.t, elected by all holders 
and tenants of glebe-lands, or other ecclesiastical pro- 
perty the same property not giving anyone a vote in 
the county, 

' The cuttmg-ofT of the .«:econd member, from several 
places that now send two, mightprevent the augmentation 
in the total number. « 

‘ These last suggestions might perhaps be too stron'rly 
opposed ; but the removing of the exclusion of c]crg3nnen 
from the House of Commons, and of the enforced attend- 
ance of the junior bishop, none I think could have the face 
to object to. 

‘ Some may perhaps think, at tlje first glance, that my 
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reform is very democratical. I think that a more attentive 
mind will show that it is calculated to prevent, in the most 
effectual way, the im’oads of excessive democracy. I can 
at least say that no one can dread more than myself a de- 
mocratical govennnoiit, chiefly because I am convinced it 
is the most icarlihe. 

‘ Our Eadicals declaim agiunst the laws entered into for 
the aggrandisement of kings, &c., not considering that 
national aggi-andisement is at least as mnclfsou^t by 
democracies, and that, besides ambition, they are apt to be 
hurried into a war by being in a passion. ' 

Those who are capable of learning from experienee 
may see this in the histories of Eome and of Athens in 
ancient times, and of the United States in modern ; and 
also by obsening how all those of democratical principles 
among us have tried to urge us into a war with TTnllnnfl 
and with lliissia ; and how eager the French Bepiiblicans 
are, and ever have bijen, for war, witli anybody and every- 
body.’ 


To JXaasau Senior, Esq, 

' Sea llauj>cs, Enatlioumo : Aiig. II, 1831. 

I am surpiised at not hearing any tiling of you and 
jour pamphlet. If lU; all, I should think it should ap- 
pear at once, as the subjects of it are afready under parlia- 
mentarj' discussion. I am disposed to fear, tliei-efore, that 
you have abandoned the idea, which I should be veiy 
soriy for. ^ 

‘ I have been doing next to nothing this vacation. TJie 
least hiboiu- fatigues me e.\cc3sively, and yet I find hardly 
anj-thiug that amuses or relaxes me. In fact, the bow has 
beeii so long over-bent that it has nearly lost its elasticity. 
I think at the close of the present year of the Professor- 
ship, I shall resign it. One capable of so veiy little labour 
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as I am, ought to liavc absolulclj’^ nolliing ebc to tliiiik 
of. TJiere arc volumes on volume.*- ivliieli I know I ought 
to read, but it is b}* gi'cat eflbrt 01113'’ ihat I ran fix in}' 
attention on an5-thing requiring thought, and that for 
not more than an hour in a da)’ on an average, if .>-0 mueh. 
I shall have done .something b)* having acfci»tcd tlie 
office, and put forth a vindiealion of the .stud)-. J wiih, 
while I hold tlio situation, Ima)’ see a Politir-a! Econnm)' 
Sooict)’ formed. I think )'mi and 'J’ookc, and five or .'-i.x 
more, might ."*ct it on foot, not in-i.--ting on anv large 
number to begin with ; and when once exi.'-liiitr, iiiaiiv 
lyould rcadilv jnht who would be but apathetie aliout 
Jonniui] it. And do not put the siib-criptioii too high.’ 

To the Same. 

‘IVt1)niimc; Aii{r. 21, Ifi-Sl. 

‘ niiids observes that when 3-011 speak of the relative 
population and caiiital of Ireland, you should remember 
that no ineonddorablo portion of the enjiital on whieh 
the Iri'-h sub'i'-t is While indeed tlu')- remain 

here, the)* lua)- be regarded as a jiart of our population ; 
but there is a continual ebb-tide of returning Iridi, some 
labourer.-, and .some beggars, but mostly both by turns, 
who seldom go home empt)-. At the Jrcndieit3--oliiee in’ 
O.\ford, where a gi-eat majority of the applicant- are 
Irisli, they litive sometimes, on being searched, liecn found 
to have one, two, or three sovereign- in their rac-, and 
it is likely that mo-t of tho-c who arc thus jirovided take 
care to keep away from such an office. Tart of this may 
have been earned by labour, but an Iris'hman. who ha’s 
thu.s collected a little hoard, will gencrallv, if he can. bee 
his way home. All that is thus anmiallv cairicd to 
Ireland is .so much English capital devoted’ to the main- 
tenance of Li-hiuen in Ireland. 
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‘ To which must be added the frequent and large con- 
fributions made in the country to relieve Irish disti-ess. 
iliis is, Imwever, occasional ; die other is a constant, steady 
dram. Perhaps, also, in speaking of the immigration of 
frish labourers, it would be right to consider also that of 
Irish beggars-, some who are incapable -of work, some 
who prefei- begging, some who cannot find work, at least 
not for a great part of theirtime. And they are themore 
freely reheved, on account of the want of poor-hnvs in 
Ireland, because a man cannot say, as to an Tiingliglimnn 
“ Go to your parish.” This is certainly a heavy evil It ' 
IS even confidently stated that the frish who are applied 
to y persons in distress, have got rid of them by paying 
diefr passage to England. May it not also be said that the 
Irish laboiirei-s, whose standard of decencies is so low, 
tend to bring doivn the English to the siiiTto level? If I 
am an English labourer, and am outbid by an Irishman 
who lies on straw and lives on potatoes, I must accept 
the same wages (unless I go to the parish), and live the 
same piggish kind of life. 

‘ IsW for a point of much higher importance. 
dunks strongly with me, and on grounds which had not at 
first occurred to me, that it is important not to state in this 
firet pamphlet the specific fimds from which Eomish cler<y 
111 fr’cland should be maintained, but merely defend tlie 
•making of such a provision (on the ground of the dan<^er 
m that particular countty, consequent on the peculiar 
influence which a Romish priest has over his flock), and 
then warmly and copiously, in a future paraplilet, dwell 
on the two points which you have in fact omitted— viz. : 
first, what is the (equitably) that die Legislature has 
to touch the Cliurch endowments, and secondly, the prin- 
ciple according to which it should make a new distribu- 
tion of them? 
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‘ Tlie first question should be answered b}- inaiiitaininr; 
the right (to be veiy cautioiLsly exerrised on account of 
the precedent) of Govei’iiment to deprive of endowments^ 
■with a view to general ntilitj*. And remember, it is n right 
which extends to all, not merely eccleMastical endowments 
— as, e.ij., to the Univei-sities, &c. 

‘ As to the second, do not put such a disposal on the 
principles you have hinted at, whi»-h will Ije ajqdied in 
other cases when once the example is set, but on the 
peculiar statu of Ireland at the pre-ent moment. I will 
.send tlie MS. per coach, and beg you to look at what we 
have .said in the blank leave.', 

‘ The be.'t waj* to proceed in .«uch a ca'C as this is as 
one does in moving resolutions, one by one, at a public 
meeting, which 3 ’ou will often bring to adopt gradually a 
schenie which if first proposed as a whole would have 
been in.stantly rejected ; thus here :_Ile.solved. 1. That it 
is highly c,\-pcdient that a fixed maintemince should bo 
provided for the Eomis-h elergj* in Ireland. 2. That wc 
may do so with a safe conscience. 3. That ti committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the best moans of 
providing and of managing a fund for that purpose (this 
committee is to be a .second pamphlet). If von determine 
that this fund shall be the means of certain bishoprics, do 
not proceed on the principle that thc.se are ecclesiastical 
endowments originally given to the Eomish Church, or 
that the Eomish Ciiiirch form a miijoritj" of the peojdo 
for whom the endomnent was made. This would open a 
door veiy shortly for indefinite and interminable .sqiolia- 
tion of .all endowments. But put it merely on the ground 
that this revenue is the most easHy, and with least public 
inconvenience, made available. You have taken as a ' 
ground of procedure what shoidd h.ave been merely an 
answer to a ctivil. "When it is urged that the wisdom of 
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our ancestors appointed the existing system, you may 
fairly nnsiver they never contemplated Tvhat noiv exists • 
there is an end of the objection, and there you should 
stop.’ 


The leisurely and speculative character of these letters 
from the seaside, in tliis the last suminei- of his Oxford 
life, show how little prepared he was for the event which 
was to decide the colour of all his future 3”ears. 

The vacation, spent as usual between the seaside and 
his relatives at Tunbridge Wells, was closing, as it com- 
monly did, with one of the annual family-visits to Dr. 
Arnold at Dugby, when tlio letter from Lord Grey, offer- 
ing him the See of Dublin, reached him, having been 
forwarded to him from Oxford : 

‘Private. 

‘Downing-street: Sept. 14, 1831. 

‘ Eev. Sir, — Having Jieen oi-derod by the Eing to re- 
commend for his Majesty’s consideration tlie name of a 
person well qualified by his eminence in tlie Oliurdi to 
fill the vacant Archbishopric of Dublin, I have, aftei- the 
most diligent enquiiy, satisfied mj-self that I shafl best 
accomplish the object which his Majesty has in view 
by proposing that you should be nominated to this hicrh 
situation. “ 

. * I need not point out to yon the important duties an- 
nexed to it, more especially at this moment, when the 
most unremitting care, under the direction of a firm, 
enlightened, and conciliating spirit, will be required to* 
preserve the Church of Ii-eland from the dangei-s with 
which it is suiTOunded. , 

‘ An anxious wish to engage in this arduous task the 
qualities best fitted for its successful execution, and the 
VOL. I. n 
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persuasion, derived from 3’’our high reputation, that they 
■will be found in jmu, have alone induced me to make 
this oflei-, your acceptance of -whidi will afford me the 
sincerest pleasure. May I request an early answer to* 
this communication ? 

‘I remain, with great respect, sir, 

‘ Tour very obedient, humble seiwant, 

‘ Gnnr.’ 

The sense of his merits and confidence in his powers, 
thus expressed by Lord Grey, could not but be grati- 
fying to him as well as to his IHends ; but in other re- 
spects the annouucement was one rather of painful 
anxiety than of pleasure. He received it in his usual 
manner. The letter was placed in his hands at the break- 
fastrtable ; he glanced over it, and, quietly putting it by, 
talked at breakfast of indifferent subjects; no one sus- 
pected that it contained matter of so much interest to all 
present. 

‘ He had a short straggle,’ Mrs. Whately writes in her 
Eeminiscences, ‘in maldngup his mind to accept an office 
which to him involved much personal sacrifice. He had 
to resign a mode of life to ■which he was much attached, 
with duties in which he took a great interest, and among 
friends whose society was both dear and agreeable to him; 
while on the otlicr hand, great and painful responsibilities, 
duties as yet undefined, and difficulties little known, must 
inevitably meet him in Ireland. To balance all which, 
he did not possess even the oKlinary love of place or 
desire of distinction, in ,tlie vulgar sense of the word. 
Hor did he want wealth, for we enjoyed a competence 
which met our wants and wishes. But the conviction 
that an important line of duty was opened to liim, decided 
his acceptance.’ 

* That Wliately’s lofty character, and high reputation as 
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a scholar and a divine, fully justified his elevation was 
admitted by all. But there was much speculation, at the 
time, as to what especial reason could have occasioned an 
appointment so much out of tlie common nm, open to 
cavil from so many quarters, and so little ‘ safe * in the 
ordinaiy ministerial sense of the word. Whately had 
neither family nor personal interest, nor connexion with 
Ireland ; he was entirely detached from all party, religious 
or political ; he stood alone, in the insulation of a sin- 
gularly proud as well as independent mind. We have 
Lord Grey’s testimony (given in his lordship’s evidence 
before the Committee appointed to enquire into National' 
Education in Ireland, 1837), that when he ofiered him 
the archbishopric, he had never spoken to, written to, 
or to his knowledge seen him.* 

‘ When he was appointed to the ai-chbishopric,’ says his 
friend and (at that time) almost inseparable companion. 
Bishop Hinds, ‘ /lis toori-, its importance, its difficulties, 
and its r-osponsibilities, absorbed all his thoughts. He' 
said to me, again and again, “ My bmin is tviitten within 
and without, lamentation, and mourning, and woe;” and 
applied to himself those lines of Virgil 

Et me, quern (ludum non ullu injecta morelinnt 

Tein, amnos terrent nunc, sonua cxcitat omnia. 

‘ The exteraal circumstances of his elevation, instead of 
being in any way compensatoiy, were not even a set-off 
against the sacrifice of the free and independent habits of 
his life hitherto. The gilding of the pill served only to make 
it harder to swallow. The Order of St. Patrick, when he 
was obliged to wear it, hung round his neck ns a thing 
that was in his way, and which he would gladly, if he 
could, have taken into a comer. On his firet visit to 
London, he presented himself at William the Fourth’s 
levde without it — ^not designedly, but simply because he 
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had never thought of it. The King said to some one 
near him, “ Is the Archbishop of Dublin ashamed of his 
Order?” The remark was repeated, a message sent to 
Dublin for it ; and after a long search, and breaking open 
of some locks, it was found and despatched to him, in 
time for his being duly equipped in it on his next ap- 
pearance at Court. 

‘ He went to dine one day ■with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and on this occasion the Order was not forgotten ; but, in 
freeing himself from some annoyance it cammed him, it 
became sadly misplaced. Lord Anglesey stepped to him 
and said, “ Pardon me. Archbishop, but will you permit 
me to put your Order right?” and proceeded to do so, 
tlie Archbishop goodnatimedly saying, “ If I had earned 
mine as your Excellency has yours, I dare say I should 
think more about it.” ’ 

Another trait, cited by Dr. Hnds, of his manner of re- 
ceiving this first announcement of his new dignity, is 
equally indicative of the same feeling. 

Hjs love of exhibiting the climbing feats of his dog 
in Christchurch meadow, has been alluded to by Mr. 
Boultbee. On tliis memorable idsit to Eugby he had taken 
the dog with him. On the morning in which he had 
received Lord Grey’s letter. Dr. Hinds writes ; ‘ A visitor 
arrived who was a stranger to him, and was asked out to 
see the feats of his climbing dog. The animal performed 
as usual, and when he had reached his highest point of 
ascent, and was beginning his yell of wailing, Wliately 
turned to the stranger and said, “What do you think of 
that?” Visitor: “I think that some besides the dog, 
when they find themselves at the top of the tree, would 
give the world they could get down again.” Wiaiely : 
“ Arnold has told you.” Visitor : “ Has told mo what ? ’* 
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Whately : “ That I linve been offered the Archbishopric 
of Dublin.” Visitor : “ I am veiy happ}' to hear it, but 
this, I assure you, is the first inrimation I have had of it, 
and when my remark was made I had not the remotest 
idea that the thing was likely to take place.” ’ 

These recreations indeed were never entirely given up ; 

but the "Wliately of Christchiu'ch meadow was changed 

those pleasant chapters of his earlier life were closed for 
ever. A life of anxious toil, disappointment, misappre- 
hension — often fi-uitless labours, only repaid by obloqu}* 

philanthropic efforts met with suspicion — ^the sickness of 
heart of frequent failures — all this and more awaited him ; 
fame indeed, and sometimes brilliant and gratifjdng tributes* 
to his endeavours, valued friendships, too, to cheer him 
under trial ; but the rest and the freedom of his old life were 
gone, and on earth there was little that could replace it. 
But he laboured for no earthly reward, and through all 
tile years of toil and trial which were now to fall to his 
lot, he never seems to have repented the decision he bad 
made, conscientiously and deliberately, at the call of 
duty. 

The words of his old friend the Bishop of Llandaffwill 
further illustrate the spirit in whicli he entered on his new 
oflice. ‘ Dr. Whatelj*,’ writes the Bisliop, ‘ accepted the 
arduous station proposed to him, purely, I believe, from 
public spirit and a sense of duty. W^ealth, honour, and 
power, and title have no charms for him. He has great 
energy and intrepidity— a hardihood whiclr sustains him 
against obloquy, when he know^ he is discharging a duty, 
and he is generous and disinterested almost to a fault. 
His enlarged views, his sincerity, and his freedom from 
prejudice, are more than a compensation for liis want of 
conciliating manners. "Wlien his charactei’ is understood. 
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he .ivill, I think, acquire more influence "witli the Irisli 
than he ■u'ould ivith the English.’ ^ 

A similar tribute was given to his character by his 
friend Dr. Arnold, some time later : — ^ 

‘ Xow, I am sure tliat, in point of real essential holiness, 
as far as man can judge, there does not live a truer 
Christian tlian Wliately ; and it does grieve me most deeply 
to hear people speak of him as a dangerous and latitudi- 
narian character, because in him the intellectual part of 
his nature keeps pace with the spiritual.’ 

And again : ‘ In Cliiu'ch matters they (the Government) 
have got Wliately, and a signal blessing it is that tliey 
have him and listen to him ; a man so good and .«o great 
that no folly or vrickedness of the most vile of factions 
will move him from his o-wn purposes, or provoke liim in 
disgust to forsake the defence of the Temple.’ 

* At the same time (and this appears to be the proper- 
place to notice it), the appointment was one which gave 
great dissatisfaction to a large class of tlie religious as 
well as the political world. "Whately’s strong opinions 
(tliough he had never been so active -as many others 
in urging them) in favour of Catholic Emancipation were, 
no doubt, the fundamental cause of much of this oppo- 
sition. Mere politics, unconnected with religion, had also 
a good deal to answer for in the matter. But there were 
numbers, also, who honestly looked on him as a dangerous 
man, and all but heterodox in opinions. To us of this 
generation, who have to take our side in religious battles 


He said in liie House of Lords (.tug. 1, 1833), that on the first commu- 
nication -which he received from Lord Grey, he mode n spontaneous ofier to 
consent to the diminution of the revenues of the see during bis oxen life 
provided it should appearthat the general interests of the Protestant teIi<rion 
could be besefited tberel^. ° 
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of far more searching importance — who are accustomed 
to see men, high in the confidence of respective church 
parties, assume the boldest license in approach towards 

Eomanism on the one side, andEationalism on the other 

it seems almost out of date to notice the special grounds of 
disqualification which were then urged against Whately. 
Hiese wore — his views on tlie Sabbatarian question, and 
certain doctrinal statements of his respecting the cha- 
racter and attributes of the Saviom-, which were regarded 
as verging on Sabellianism. On the first of these sub- 
jects, religious opinion in general, in the Church of Eng- 
land at least, has pretty nearly come round to him ; the 
second is of an order which it would be out of place to 
discuss at length in these pages. . Enough to say, that the 
hostility engendered by it is long ago forgotten, except 
by a very few diampions of rigid verbal orthodosy, who 
think it sin to make any allowance for the various forms 
under which Truth, on certain very abstruse subjects, 
presents itself to dificrent minds, each equally determined 
to abide by it. ‘To which of its members,’ sa3’5 a critic 
of some years later, ‘ is die Church — or the countiy 
— more indebted than to Archbishop Whately? But 
because he ventured to deny that the Fourth Command- 
ment is still binding, and reminded his logical pupils that 
the word persona means not an iudividual but a cha- 
racter, he is believed by thousands to be a “ dangerous 
man. ✓ 

An attack on the appointment seemed therefore so 
popular an enterprise, tliat tlm ablest of the clerical 
opponents of Lord Gre^s government seized at once 
upon the occasion. The Bishop of Exeter said, in tlie 
House of Lords : — 

‘ Of the Archbishop of Dublin I will say, that I never 
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knew a man of greater powers, or of a more richly cul- 
tivated mind. I never knew a man more strenuous in 
the pursuit of truth — ^more fearless to wherever that 
pursuit might lead him. In short, if ever I knew one 
man, more than another, who could be called a lover ol^^ 
truth, that man is the Archbishop of Dublin ; and to sa}' 
of aiy' man that he is a strict lover of truth, amounts to 
sapng that he is one of the best of men. But having 
said this, it will not be imagined that I speak invidious]}* 
when I sa}’, that this very ardent love of truth, in one 
wlio happens to have eiTed in the pui-suit of it, only 
makes him more unsafe as a guide, much more as the 
absolute arbiter of the opinion of other3.i In short, my 
lords, I must not be afraid of saying that the known- 
opinions of the Archbishop of Dublin, upon an important 
theological question, are opinions which in a great degree 
disquahfy him for the situation to wliich he has been 
appointed. Ilis opinions denjdng tlie sacredness of the 
Sabbath have been put forth to the world, and for that 
he is answerable to the world. I perceive, from the 
demeanour of some noble lords around me, tliat tliej* 
think this language is invidious. My lords, I disclaim 
Jinj' such intention : I mean nothing invidious/ * 

The Bishop of Exeter explained that his objections to 
the views of ^Vliately on the question of the Sabbath, 
were founded on the fifth essay in the 'Difficulties of 
St. Paul, first edition : but in the second edition, he 
found that the Archbishop had guarded his opinion more 
caiefully. The Bishop of LlandalT on this occasion spoke 
well m support of his old friend, and Lord Grey justified 
his appointment.* 


> We must not cnticiso parliamentarr Inngnoge too closelv : Ijiit did the 
Bishop mean that an untruthful man would he less unsafe as a "-uide *' 

’ Hansard, March 22, 1822. “ 
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* On this subject — as on ^ other religious subjects 

Whately’s opinions, early thought but. for himself, under- 
went little diange or modification, in the one direction or 
the other. Generally speaking, Whately occupied an 
intermediate position throughout life, between the high 
dogmatic scliool in the Church, and the school which 
refines away dogma into mere sentiment Neither suited 
his positive turn of mind : the first, because most of their 
doctrines seemed to him to rest on mere assumptions; the 
second, because a religion without distinct doctrines was 
in his. view impossible. The articles of Iris creed were 
therefore few, but they were adhered to with great 
steadiness ; and, it may be added, not without some ten- 
dency to depreciate those minds wliich coidd not rest 
satisfied witli his ‘common-sense’ view (as some dis- 
paragingly called itj of Christianity. Tliose, particularly 
in his younger days, who were in constant search after 
novelty and ‘ progress ’ or ‘ development,’ in matters of 
faitli — ^ivhose 

’Boligiou Beeraed intended 
Por notliin^ olaa lint to be mended 

assumed a contemptuous attitude towards him, which (it 
must be confessed) he was not disinclined to retmu. 
Witness the folloudiig characteristic criticism on him, 
though of a somewhat later period than that with whicli 
we are now concerned, by a disciple of the Tractarian 

school in the days of its luxuriance : 

‘ Since his change to his present positiou, eleven years 
have passed over our heads— the most momentous, perhaps, 
in English histoiy since the Eeformation; what eflect 
have the events of these years had on this iviiter P— how 
far have they enlarged the -sphere of his mental vision? 
He has sent forth from Dublin the very same sentiments, 
tlie same arguments, n.ay the same quotations, whether 
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from lieatlieii authors or his Triencls’ writings, whicli had 
been iieard from tlie Univei-sity pulpit.’ * * 

The letters that follow show further the spirit in which 
he entered on his new sphere of dut}', and also the 
afiectionate concern he felt for the countrj’’ pari<h with 
which he was now finally to cease all official connection. 
One of his earliest cares was to recommend to the notice 
of Jlinistcre his former curate, ifr. Badeley, who was 
appointed his successor in the incumbency. 

To his cariy friend and tutor, Bishop Copleslon. he 
could ojicn his whole mind as he could to few be.=ide : and 
the letters addressed on this eventful autumn to him, 
throw more light than any others could on the !!tnifr>Tle' 
the misgiving.s and the aspiration-, with which he eirtered 
on his new sphere of work : 


‘OrcenN Cofll-c IIoii.o; Sept. 21, 1831. 

‘The infirmity you complain of, of liking details of 
matten, concerning your friend-, y one without which 
fiiendship could hardly subsist. A man might bo a 
phihmthropi-t without it, but could hardly have private 
attachments. 

‘ You may guess how much I was gratified to find you 
express wi.-hes which had been aiitici])atcd. Lord Grov’s 
letter and my answer are imi>ortant documents ; he made 
not only no stipulation, but no mention or hint, relative to 
church revenues; and I, in my answer, voluntceied, not 
an offer, but a declared intention, to divert mv.«elf. in •-omu 
way or other, of part of my revenues, to be applied to 
some purpo-es connected with religion. 

‘Senior is now at Brussel.t, and I have not seen him 
ance the pamphlet appeared. As far as I can conjecture 
from what I have heard him say, I should think he would 

* ‘British Critir,’ 1842. 
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partly coincide •with and partly differ from your lordship’s 
remarks. He certainly entertains strong expectations 
that Eomanism, so far from being strengthened, would be 
much weakened by a legal provision for the Eomish clergy. 
At the same time he would, I think, recommend this 
measure equally, even if he had no hope of Eomanism 
dying away ; for he would say, we should be at least no 
icorse off than we are ; experience shows that the religion 
will flourish in the shade ; we cannot fix it more firmly 
than it is fixed under the present system. 

‘The corner which your lordship’s argument goes to 
tlmust him into, I think he would step into of his own 
accord. He would say that he does consider the object of 
an estabhshment to be “not the propagation of truth,” but 
the “ preservation of quiet ; ” that he has in view a po- 
litical, not a religious object ; that the proper object of 
a church, as a religious commmiity, is the promulgation of 
truth, however unpopular — i. e. what we believe to be true 
(for, as Aristotle says, the object of pursuit is aTrXuis [xh 
rdyaSov, efeda-Tw Ss, to Soxouj/) ; but that the legislators of 
a civil community are neither bound nor authorised to 
give a preference to their own religion (in their legislative 
capacity) over tliat of their subjects. If indeed a religion 
be politically destructive, it ought not to be endorsed ; but 
neither ought it then to be tolerated’, the obscene or bloody 
rites of Ootytto or Moloch ought not to be supported, 
either by government or. by private subscription. 

‘He would, however, deny that it is intended by his 
scheme to support a false religion. . He would say tliat he 
is not for sending out Popish missionaries; but there is the 
religion ; the priests are maintained ; the only question is 
whether the poor Irish, who think themselves bound to 
share their last potato with the priest, should be reheved 
from a burden they can ill bear. If you were to give a 
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poor Irishman a bushel of potatoes j’ou wroulcl not bo 
cliarged with supporting Popery ; and j'et probably the 
'monej' he rooiild have paid for the potatoes goes to pay 
the priests’ dues, and the money, whicli in that case would 
have paid the priest, goes to buy clothing or some othci?. 
needhd article, "l^niether government bestows a certain 
quantity of provisions on the poor Irish, and thus saves 
them from being half-starved to paj' their priests, or pit}'s 
their priests and thus leaves them monc)' to buy pi’ovisions, 
in either case it is the people that receive the relief: the 
only difibrence is, that you have in the one case, and not in 
the other, the political danger arising from a priesthood 
dependent on the zeal of tlicir docks, and, consequently, 
zealous to keep them true to their Churdi, and at the 
same time ready to truckle to their passions. Such, as 
nearly as I can conjecture, would be Senior’s views. 

‘ I myself am alarmed at his scheme on another ground : 
I fear the Dissenters throughout the empire clamouring 
for their share of endowment', and saying that 10 men 
have as fair a claim to 10 loaves ns 1000 to 1000 loaves, 
and that they ought no more to be burdened with the 
maintenance of their religious teachers than the Eomanists. 

‘ The case is one of great difficulty, and I do not see my 
way through it. Lupnm auribiis teneo. There are strong 
objections to every step tliat can be taken : only let us 
not forget what strong objections there are to standing 
still and taking no steps at all. 

‘I should liave observed, that Avhen I spoke of S — having 
hopes of the Homish religion dying away,I do not know that 
he calculates much on proi-elptism to our Church, but looks 
to a reform or modificatioil of the doctrines of those Lisli 
who are now Eoman Catholics. Your lordship is aware, 

I dare say, of the movement taking place among a consi- 
derable portion of the French (so-called) Gallican Cluirch 
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■\vho, clinging to the nnme of Catholic, have renounced 
subjection to the Pope. And even those who should not 
in words renounce their connection Avith the Church of 
Eome, may yet be far from relying with implicit defer- 
ence on its authority. With no greater inconsistency tlian 
one sees practised every day, thqr may make their subjec- 
tion merely nominal, like that of the Maires du Palais in 
Paris to the ancient kings. 

‘But I would even prefer seeing the Irish reform their 
Church, and bring it as far- as possible to a state of purity, 
without its coalescing any more -uath the Church of Eng- 
land than those of Tliessalonica, Philippi, and Corinth, 
whidi I imagine were perfectly friendly and yet perfectly 
independent If a Liturgy, Articles, Eubric, and a system 
of discipline were to be devised, by the most consummate 
wisdom, for England, for Ireland, for the West Indies, 
at^d for Canada, I have little doubt that tliere would be 
somewhat difiereut in each ; and I think this sort of varia- 
tion is so far from breaking the bond of peace that it is 
the best prescn-ative of it, A number of neighbouring 
families living in perfect amity will be thrown into dis- 
cord as soon as you compel tliem to form one family, and 
to obsm-ve in things intrinsically indifferent tlie same 
rales ; oue, e. g. likes early houra, and another late ; one 
like."! the windows open, aud another shut ; and thus, by 
being brought too close together, tli^ are driven into ill- 
mil by one being -perpetually forced to give way to 
another. Of the same character are the dissensions which 
arose (tliough they subsequently assumed a different cha- 
racter) about church-music,- the position of the commimi- 
cants, the colour of n minister’s i-ess, the time of keeping 
Easter, &c. &o. 

‘ Believe ine, ever yours most affectionately, 

‘ E. WhatbIiT.’ 
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Tlie folloiring letter to a valued friend mis irritten at 
this time, and has reference to the .imputation of Sabel- 
linnism, to irhich allusion has already been mode : — 


•Alban HaD : SrpL ISOI. * 

‘Dear !Mhdam. — ^Hni-ii^ in the last (4th) edition of the 
“ Logic,*’ recast and cnlaiged the article “ Fereon " in die 
Appendix. I had a few copic' <>111101: oiT separate, for the u»c 
of snch of my frieiida as possessed (irhich is probably yonr 
case) the earlier edition*. The oilier article- relating to 
the same .subject remain unaltered. I have, n-> you mar 
suppose, little time for miting. but. if I Imd morc^ 1 could 
not presume to attempt a full explanation of so mysterious 
a sul^ect. Fart of vrliat Scripture declares to us ire .*ha11, 
perhaps, be only able to comprehend when our facul- 
ties are cnlaiged in a better .*tate. I agree irith ma*t 
dilines in this, that they set out by admitting the nature 
of the Deity to be inscrutable; what I dilTcr from them 
ill IS. that mo<t of them proc^ in the same breath to 
gill! a mctaplii'sical mqilnnation of it I recommend you 
by all means to study Ilind*-’ ** Dircc Temples of the One 
God."* and, I may add, all the works of the same author. 

‘ My present appointment — a coll to the helm of a crazy 
ship in a storm — ^is one which nothing but an overpower- 
ing sense of duly woidd lianc induced me to accept. Let 
me hope for your prayers, that I maybe supported in my 
appalling task, and enabled to bring at least some frag- 
ment of the wreck into the liaren. 

'Believe me, dear madam, youn rciy faithfully, 

, ‘B. Weatelt.’ 

To Tbe Ladf Slinijr Sbqpbn]. 


• 'TbiM Tcm^H of tbe Oae Cod coniiasted,' ISSa 
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To the BiaJtojp of Llaiidajf. 

‘Sept. 28, 1831. 

‘ My dear I^ord, — ^You forget that when Jilneas was re- 
^ quested to give the details of his adventures, he had, for 
the present, got through them, and was placed comfortably 
on a sofa over a bowl of wine ; whereas I am just launched 
on the stormy sea, and too intently thinMng of each par- 
ticular before me, to have leisure to look back. But I 
hope to have half an hour’s comparative comfort soon, 
and to talk over matters with you by word of mouth. 

‘I am designing to start for Dublin the beginning of 
next week, and hope to be back soon, to help in the ar- 
rangements for removing my family ; for we are despe- 
rately hurried to accomplish om* departure tolerably early 
in autumn. I could not think of moving a delicate wife 
and five young children in winter. 

‘ You have kno-\vn me too long not to know how harass- 
ing it is to me to have to make up my mind on a hundred 
different points every day, instead of concentrating my 
mind on a single pursuit, which is to others the severest 
kind of labour. What is properly called business is the 
specific poison to my constitution, and I apprehend will 
completely wear me out in a very few years, especially 
from the want of long vacations to recruit. And what 
is most provoking is, that what is designed to be, and 
generally is, the appropriate reward (the for the 

drudgery of persons in high office, viz. as Anstotle says, 
the xu) ylpaj— rank, state, pomp, precedence, &c — 
is to me just so much additional plague. I would rather 
work with Paul at his trade of tent-making, or have to go 
r out fishing with Peter. And a formal dinner-party, even 
' Tm is a bore which I wo^d glaiy commute for 
nine-aad-thirty stripes. I do not know that I have less 
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vanity than the genei-ality of men, but mine is all of a 
personal kind (I do not mean in respect of bodily person), 
not connected with sta&m. The <#«r of ^chbishop was 
gratifying to my “ organ of approbation” — ^the acceptance 
of the office is martyrdom. 

‘ The more I learn, from the most authentic sources, of 
the state of Ireland, and especially of the Church there, 
the more appalling does the danger appear. It is too 
late, I fear, to think of unexceptionable expedients to meet 
the emergency. It is a great loss to cut away masts and 
throw the cargo overboard, but the ship is on the eve of 
foundering. Some decisive steps must be taken, and that 
very speedily, if the Irish Church, or indeed Ireland, is to 
be saved. And in such a case, whoever objects to my 
proposed expedient may fairly be called on to suggest a 
better. I see clearly the alarming precedent involved in 
Senior’s suggestion, and have pointed it out to him. Can 
any way be thought of for paying the Boman Catholic ‘ 
priests without, at least openly, drawing the fimds from 
our own Church ? I am anxiously turning my thoughts 
towards this problem, though without a hope of devising 
any scheme altogether free from objections. Tithe-com- 
mutation, I am convinced, is one necessary step. In large 
districts of Lreland the Established Church is such as,-by 
the help of a map, you might establish in Tmkey or- in 
China — ^viz. no place of worship, no congregation, no 
payment.’ 

To Bishop Gopleston. 

‘ Dublin : Thursday, Oct, 13, 1881. 

‘ My dear Lord,- — ^iVfany thanks for your advice, which, 
as far as I can at present judge, I do not think I am 
likely to depart from ; but I can decide nothing positively 
till after my retmm to Oxford, where probably a letter 
from Lord G. is waiting for me, in answer to one- 1 wrote 
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'to him containing nearly the substance of what I had 
^vnLten to jmii. 

‘Ilinds will, I trust, roach Oxford to-day, where lie 
is wanted. Ills sermon last Sunday at the Bishop of 
Killaloe’s coiioccration was much admired. My brother 
preaches for me next Sunday, as I hope. The business 
which is now oveipowering me is, I fear, nothing to 
what r am to expect. And the worst of it is, that our 
work in Ireland is like the labour in the trenches before 
a besieged town ; it is all under a heavy fire. The Papists 
are goaded to madness by peipetual causes of irritation, 
and yet the Pi-otestants are like the Jews in their last 
.siege— tearing each oUicr to pieces whenever die Eomans 
gave them a respite. 

‘ I’-S. — ^\^nicn I am Archbishop, pray address me by 
whatever dc.<!ignation aflbrds die most pleasing associa- 
tions to your own mind ; if they are connected with 
vour old pupil, Whately, my dignity will not be at all 
.shocked.’* 

In October 1S31, accompanied by his brother, the Eov. 
Thomas ‘Whatcly, and his friends. Dr. Hinds and Messrs. 
Hugh Acland and Sherlock Wilh’s, he started for Dublui, 
where his consecration was to take place. 

‘ Ii had been arranged,’ imtes his friend Dr. Ilinds, 

‘ that he and Dr. Knox, who had been appointed to the 
Bishopric of lullaloe, should be consecrated togedier at 
the Castle Chapel. When the morning airived, a little 
before the hour of service. Dr. Eadcliffe discovered that 
he had not resigned Halesworth ; and informed him that, 
by being consecrated before he had vacated the English' 
living, he would violate the law, and that the penalty 
Avoidd be the forfeiture both of the archbishopric and the 

• It is clwractpristic tiint when writing to old nnd intimnfc friends ho 
signed himself through life — 'It. tV.’ 

VOL. r. 
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living, ond also (if I TCcoUcct rigLtly) tlie buing roii'TorG 1 
incapable of bolding any other ccclc«ia>'tical prcfi-rniunt 
either in England or in Ireland. It ivsis. of con: -e. iilcc*- 
fcaiy to postpone his consccraUon.* 

Tliis delay obliged Dr. lEnda to return to 0«f cd with- 
out waiting for his friends. The ceremony t'* il: pi ice 
in St. Patrick's CatbcdniL and immediately nfier'.'utdt tlie 
whole party ictuiiied to Englnnrl- 

Itm.'iy easily be suppO'«ed that he left the .-sene of «o 
many yeaii‘' labours and interests with fcelhiir- of p.iin. 
‘ Tlie year 18S1,* Avrites my mother. ‘ had been physically 
and politically disturbed thror^hout tlie whole of Eumpe. 
The cholera had just reached Enwlnwl, and gave an addi- 
tional feeling of uncertainty, in patting with our friends, 
whether we should meet again.* 

A journey to Ddand was a reiy different fhino ' then to 
what it IS in these day^ of c^resa-trains and swift^sailing 
steamers. To a family pni ty it was. necessarily, a .«low .and 
rntlier ansious undertaking; and in this ca*e it had 
newly been a very eventful one, the Ait'hbidiop being 
twice pxxdierved from imminent dimgcr in the coiuse 
of it. 

The travelling-par^ avas a large one, Mr. Sherlodt 'Willis 
and Dr. Hinds bdng included, the latter in the capority 
of domestic diaplain. At Birmingham they bad an 
alarming proof of the csdtcd state of public fpoling 
The Irahop^having generally voted against the BefotmBill, 
were eaiecdingly unpopular; and when the fiimily stopped 
nt an hotel, the carriage wa.« surrounded ly a duneff jaass 
of squahd and lowering Hhcc^ ready aiiparcntly for nnv 
violent net. Some of them bi^an to rub off the mud 
which concealed the coat-of-arms on the carriage ; for- 
tmmtely, it was an old family one, with no cpiscvqial in- 
signia : otherwise the Archbi'<hop, wdio had always voted 
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for Eeform, -would in this instance have probably fallen a 
victim to anti-episcopal feelings; but the conviction of 
the mob, that a prelate must travel with the distinctive 
marks of his rank, saved him , 

Two or three da3*s later he had an escape of a 
diflcrent kind at Hotyhead. On stopping for the night, 
he sallied fortli, accorduig to his custom, for a late 
stroll with ilr. Wilhs ; the pier was then in progress, 
and being ill-lighted, they came unawares on an open 
quarry, Mr. Willis, who was foremost, had just time 
to ciy ‘Stop 1 ’ while himself in the act of falling. He was 
taken up insensible and severely hurt, and ten days were, 
spent at Holjdiead before the travelling party were able* 
to complete their journey and land at Howth, in die end 
of November. 

The letter which follows, to Bishop Copleston, is suffi- 
ciently_cx2jlained by this account : — 


'Bublia: Not. 10, 1881. 

‘My dear Lord, You will, I dare saj% be glad of a 
hasty line— though I have no time for more as yet— to 
say that we have ai-rived safe. Willis has a tedious wound 
in the face, but is in no danger, and is able to go about. 
My wife has borne all her trials, including severe sea- 
sickness. belter than I could have hoped. I do f.hmV 
the wanton disregard of life shown by leaving open a 
deep pit, quite unfenced, dose to the footamy in a street, 
approaches near to mimler. It was a dark liight, and he 
a step or two before me, when I saw him .suddenly vanish, 
and heard a heavy fall, followed by a groan, which I 
thought was probably his last. When drawn out, his first 
word, on recovering his senses, was to express liis joy that 
it had not happened to me I These are the oci'asions on 
which the true hero shows liimself.’ 
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of I>rair>taiit Chnnli u Ir >10113— QiiMiion of Tith- 

.\iiiiti at OaUin— Eaten oo oOilM datvs— IE< b'-.piialilc 
nerpiion— Ilii ewtir-bosn nt lti.>d< >dnle— AlircJiitP of lii* 
ni*tie lifd— H k rimple toiln nad pomiit — wVj^lpn* hi* tnn» 
— I^t«r to lyud-Lieotnumt oa Tltlief— Lrtter to Bi'hep of Uiib- 
daff oo State of iRlmd— IRa flnt Cbaise, and eoDnqnent ex- 
pofun to iniUie oUn^n-Letter to Dr. Pntej on Yationd Jade- 

Bdneafl™ igrfleni-Beiiawnd 
Loitili^ ^ Aidiladu^ and Bit neanmi— Fonnda a pn>> 
ftua^p of PoliUeal Eeonon^— Speeeh nt tho fownurtoQ of il>a 
Stetiotieal Sodetp— lEs iredt^ Icrfco— ^.Vaeedotv of lil« Coa- 
mnatim toon— Ilb montUr dlaaen— >.\ai>edotM of U> enn- 
toofwml poiren, and of Ui efforts to nppms mcnili'saR'— 
letter to Mr. Senior on TlrBnTiortatiaB-l.tter to Enrl CnRon 
Clniidi amltei^-Letter to Mr. Senior on Ecdetiieitfial e«™. 

'™' mlaect— Letter to IfiAon of 
Unnd^ oa tlia Eeforai Dill— Lciten to Mi« Onltiec— Lrtter 
to Jte. Senior on Sceondai7 FnHiliaeate— Lrtter to tbo Hon. Mr. 
Sloid^ on Gi^iiK; a ideiB;naa:i eoLur— Letter to Biibim of 
Itoidaff « Unintrity nmttera-Letter to Lead Gi^ en Cbmh 
Ketem-JEi (pinions on Eeeoadoiy Pinddiiaenti-Jrtter to Sir 
T. Dennian>» saiao enlgeet 


•Im order thorongWr *<> o^derstand and to appiedate tlie 
OTnduct of TTLatcIy in aco^ting the Axchinshopric of 
DabUn, it is necessary to bear in mind the critical (and ap- 
poiently almost desperate) state of the Protestant Cliiiroli 
of Mand, lefetied to ly Lord Gi^ in the letter already 
ated, which then prevnfled. The first onriaught of the 
^ng and compact Irish democracy, after it had obtained 
Its great triumph of Catholic Emancipation, and aided in 
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the triumph ofFariiamcntaiyBcfoniiiTnia directed ngninut 
that Chureh. Then commenced tlic oignnised resistance 
to the payment of tithes, whidi for n ivhile seemed to 
^ imperil its vciy existence ns an Establishment And the 
WHiig Gtoverament were deemed die great body of its 
ridgy Uttio bettd* than traitors, ready to abandon them 
to tlie common' enemy ns soon as tliey could do so 
widioul absolutely outraging public opinion. 

It may serve ns a convenient index to the contents of 
much of his correapondeiice, during tliis and tlie following* 
years, to giro in tliis place n summniy of tlie Birlia- 
incntnry histoiy of the great stniggle whidi n een p i ed 
them. 

'Ill Korember 1881 the Eewtownbany riots, and in 
the Septdnbcr following those at Wallstown, to the 

iitmast the mutual exosperation of parties. Tithes 
ceased to be collected llirough a great part of Ireland. In 
1833 two Committees of die House of Lords sat on the 
subject, and a variety of schemes for reimbiirBing the 
Irish clergy tlie heavy losses vrhich thq* had wwtj iinpit, 
and for settling the question of Kthe itself, were agitated 
during that mid the following years — to which frequent 
reference will be found in tliesc pages. DissatuGed with 
their prospect of Rirliamcntaiy redrcs<<, the friends of the 
Church in Ireland oignnised, in 1885, nii association for 
the purpose of recovering Uthes 1^ cxcheqiuir process, 
which had considerable success, and a little dnnnb.^ the 
nssnilants. 

'In this state of things, a measure was devised (1833) 
for the payment of nrrean to tlie deigj’ 1^ Goverament, 
reimbuimble by a land-tax. But. on the attempt iv»ing 
made to place die whole matter on a permanent basis, 
n new mid formidable question arose. 

'On the 3Qth Slnreh, 1833, Sir Bobert Feel being then 
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prime minister, Lord John Eussell proposed that the House 
of Commons should resolve itself into Committee for the 
purpose of considering the state of the Irish Church, "vvith 
a view to applying any surplus left over from spiritual 
objects to the education of the people at large. The 
resolutions were carried, by a majority of 43, in a house 
of 611 members, on April 3. A second division having 
reaffirmed the principle, Sir Eobert Peel resigned. 

* Lord Melbourne having succeeded him, the ministerial 
measiu-e respecting Irish Tithes, embodying the principle, 
was brought forward on June 21, and it passed the 
Commons by a small majority; but the ‘appropriation 
clauses’ were struck out in Committee of the Lords, and 
klinisters consequently abandoned the Bill. 

*In 1836 the Tithe measure again passed the Commons, 
and the appropriation clauses were again rejected by the 
Lords. In 1837, the resumption of the question was pre- 
vented by the death of the King, and consequent dissolu- 
tion. Li 1888, Lord John Eussell declared his intention 
of waiving perseverance in the instating conflict between 
the two Houses which had continued so long, and em- 
bodying the principle contended for in some new measure. 
And therewitli, after some more party divisions on in- 
cidental questions, the subject dropped ; and a Bill, com- 
muting tithe for rentcharge in Heland, was quietly passed, 
without those clauses which had caused the fall of one 
ministiy, and seriously endangered another.* 

Tlie circumstances in which Dr. Whately found himself 
on first arriving in Dublin were thus veiy tiying. Over 
and above those arising from his being a stranger suddenly 
placed ill a novel position, ftill of anxiety and responsi- 
bility under the most favourable circumstances, there were 
peculiar sources of trial and difficulty in his case. He had 
to meet* the strongest prejudices in those brought into 
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closest contact nitli liiin ; and ciraimstances arose ven'' 
soon, which brought him into painfi.il collision with the 
greater number of those to whose support, undei- happier 
auspices, he might have looked, and whose opposition 
could not but be specially painful and distressing to liim. 

• He bore aU without a word of comiilaint, but his 
nerves were so overuTought, and his pulse became so 
high, that serious apprehensions were entertained for his 
health. Other causes, of a more gratifying natm-e, tended 
to keep up nenmus excitement. He -was a distinguished 
stranger, both personally and officially, and Lish hospi- • 
tality -vras pom'ed on him mth all its genuine warmth 
and cordiality. He w'as entertained not only at the 
Viceregal Lodge, but by all who considered themselves 
entitled to im-ite liim. To some dispositions this might 
have been a relaxation, but with him it was otheimise. 
He felt it as a demand on Mm that he should do Ms part 
in general conversation, at a time when he had no leisiue, 
thought, nor feeling for it At all times, though pecu- 
liarly fitted to sMne in general society, he -withdrew 
himself fi'om it as much as he was able, preferring the 
society of his more intimate fi-iends, and principally that 
of ilia owm dergy, with -whom he could feel more at ease. 

With the Lord-Lieutenant, the late Marquis of Angle- 
sey, he was on tenns of the most fi:iendly cordiahty; but, 
except at regidar dinnei’s at the Castle or Lodge, their 
intercourse was cMefly official, for morning visits and 
evening parties were alike distastefid to Mm. 

But it was impossible to live in Dublin and not to be 
under a continued pressure ; and the result might have 
been veiy serious to Ms health, had he not engaged a 
country pkee (Redesdale), about four miles fi-om Dublin, 
which -was hencefoi'th his cMef abode, till witMn three 
years of his death. 
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‘That rharmilig country residence,’ miles one ivlio 
rvas mill liiin at the time, ‘afTorded ju"t the kind of 
repose and relaxation rvhicli ho required. Tlici'e lie 
could stroll about liis garden, and, mthout the same 
ojipression of spirit, think or talk over rvhat required de- 
liberation, while he was budding, pnining, turning nji the 
earth with his spado, or making some novel oxjieiinienf 
on tree or shrub. The easy distance fi-om Dublin enabled 
liiin to be at the Palace for tran!>acting businos*, between 
breakfast and dinner ; and he always returned homo mlh 
a holiday feeling, whatever work he might have to do 
there in thinking or miting. To the last, however, the 
receiving and giving of entertainments was a senice of 
duty.’ 

The chief part of the year was then passed by the 
whole family at Eedcsdale. His habits were now prott}' 
much as they continued through life. He rose between 
seven and eight, and emplo3'ed himself while dre-'sing in 
meditating the subjects of leltei’s, sennons. or litoraiy 
undertakings ; ho then spent an hour, less or more, in his 
garden. He took delight in perfonning the ordinary 
garden operations with his own hands, sometimes work- 
ing hard at digging, lopping boughs, or felling trees ; at 
other limes engaged in the lighter occupations of budding 
and grafting, in which he displaj'cd mrrch skill and 
ingenuity. 

‘His observation of natiu-e,’ writes a friend who knew 
him well, ‘was most universal and acciu-ato, and nothing 
rare or rnonstrorrs in the works of nature escaped him. 
His remarks on, and explanations of, any phenomena in 
natiu-al history were most acute and ingenioits. Ilis 
botanical knowledge was considerable, and Iris acquaint- 
ance with practical gardening far superior to that of the 
generality of garxlenci-s. He delighted in experiments on 
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the cultxu-e of plants and trees ; in budding, grafting, in- 
ardiing, and other modes of propagating plants. hGs fond- 
ness for arboriculture indeed xvas a constant resource and 
agi ceable relaxation ; and his combinations of one qiccies 
_ of plant xvith another on the same stem, by “approach- 
grafting, made his grounds at Eedesdale a veiy chaos of 
ivhimsical curiosities. 

‘Kee longum tcmpmi, ot ingens 
Exiit nd oocliim ramis feltcibus nrbo^ 

SliratutquB novns frondes, ct non sun pomn. 

1'irg. Oeerg. ii. 80. * 

■* Tile gi-ounds of the friends irith whom he stayed beai- 
marks, to this day, of his enchantei‘’s hand and Tmifr ; 
and his friends chmish these divei-sions of his multiform 
genius with careful remembrance, recalling liis wise ob- 
sen'ations or ingenious conjectures, as he fried his ex- 
periments or pei^etrated his varied outrages on nature. 

‘He was particilferly fond of books of natural history 
and gardening, and was well versed in old Gerard’s 
Hci'bal. He rarely forgot anything worth recalling in his 
varied reading. He had an Iiish gardener at Eedesdale 
at one time who was clever and skilful, and as conceited 
as if ho had climbed to the very summit of the tree of 
knowledge. One day, as he was relating some of his 
boasted achievements in gardening, his master’ asked him 
ironicahy, whether he had ever raised plants by capiUary 
attraction P To which tlie gardener, totally unconscious of 
the joke, replied unhositatin^y, “ Oh I siuely, my lord.” ’ 
His love of animals of all lands was a striking feature 
in his character; tliei-o was scarcely a living cr-eafrue, 
whether high or low on the scale of animated nature, 
which he did not take a plcasiu-e in taming and watching. 
He could not walk round his meadow xvithout stopping 
to lure the cows to follow him to be fed with branches ; 
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mill even tlie 1ia1nt« of a fmg nr n siiiike wnilil In- nnlr’lifil * 
with iiitciV't. To him those pursuits were iwyot fri- 
volous; tile siiin1ic>>l iiioulcnl llmt roiihl iliu-tmte tin* 
iranderfiil ndnptntinn of tlic luihits of flnini:i1<! to tlieir 
safety nnil welfare, was iirmight fumnnl by him, ami 
illustrated with tiie simple eicnniess of Pidey in hi*. ‘Xiitiind 
llicolp^'.’ ‘To you know.* lie would ob-trve. ‘why a 
dog newr lies dmm till lie hiin liinicd rrniiid and nniii'l 
throe times? It is innnifc'tly an iu-tinel given liim in 
rufereiirc to his vviid Mate, in whieli he would require to 
rlenr n spare fur lii*. lair in the iiiid-t of grass or lirusii- 
wiKxl.’ lie bienkfa-tod late and irregularly, but he likeil 
to have his family and friends sitting with him to mii- 
TOi'.e, and this vras often the time when his thoughts 
winifd flow forth most fiecly to others; roinetinics 
throwing nut in rainersation the rough drall of some 
future work — sometimes giving a young person im-eiit ii 
lecture on Logic, or Greek, or Mnthcnintics, or Political 
liviiuimy. Tlie range of subjects on which he took a 
lively interest wii«i a verj* wide one. Put those which 
ciaiienied the coiiditiim of iiinnkiiid, whctlicr incninllv, 
Hicially, or politindly viewed, were his fiiveuritc<i. Aris- 
totle’s Etliics was a textbook from which he loved to 
teach. 

Anotlier .stniuhinl favourite vves Tlinrydide*. Tlicrc 
were pas.<igcs from the nis|oiy of the Plague nt Athens, 
of the Conyncan Scilition, &c. ■niiicli ho would quote 
almost vci'bntim, and vrith the most animated and en- 
thiiaastic delight. One pn«age relative to tlie character 
of tlie Athenians nv a iiaticm, to their dauntIc^s courage 
and unflagging pcoeverance in war and coiiquc>t, ^is 
ideiitiflcd ly all .who were much in liis society vvitli 
his peciilinr manner and veica It always ii^l to 
inspire him, he vveuld say, with emiilntiuii, ns being 
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the yciy picture, mutatis mutandis, of a noble Ohristimi 
public ^ spirit. Kbne who were often in his society 
3\ere likelj' ever to forget the earnest enthusiasm with 
which he woidcl repeat : — Whatever good appeal's to be 
aitlun their power to attain by exertion, to leave it un- 
altempted seems to them to be like losing their propert)' 
(oixiimv irrepstr6ai) ; if they fail in any enterprise, they set 
up some fresh hope of some other compensating advantage, 
and take the requisite steps to meet tlie present emer- 
gency. men successful, they of all men advance the 
furthest; when defeated,^ they fall back tlie least; they 
reckon it a holiday — a diiy of festival, recreation, and rest 

to perform some service for their counti'y : thus they 
proceed through theii' whole life, in toils andpei-ils, so that 
one might rightly describe tliem as bom to have no repose 
tliemselyes nor to allow any to others,’ &c. &c. ‘ Now 
they do it to obtain a corniptible crown.’ 

The middle of tlie day was devoted to business and 
literaiy labours, but when in the country, half-hours were 
snatdied for rambles or gardening, were these sea- 
sons of exemption from mental toil, for, as his friend has 
observed, it was his habit, while apparently absorbed in 
some experiment on shrub and tree, to meditate over tlie 
seimons or ossaj-s he had in hand ; and often he would 
remark, that almost eveiy tree and bush in his slu-ubber}-^- 
walks w.as associated in his mind widt the subject of some 
one of his various works. 

In the eai-ly pai-t of tlie evening, when with liis family, 
he generally read to himself, and enjoyed listening at 
the same time to music. He knew little of the ait,'and 
cai-ed litdc or nothing for the classical or scientific ; but 
any marked and simple melody pleased liim, and he 
had a remarkably accurate and retentive menioiy for 
favoiu’itetunes—asking for them again and again, and even 
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recollecting Uicm when plaj'cd to him in his ]a<.t illne'«.^ 
lie iilaj'ocl well at chess and backgammon, and often found 
it a recreation after the business of the day : but reading 
was his most usual evening employment. lie read with 
gi'eat rapidity, and had a remarkable power uf seizing 
and retaining the cream of everj' book ho took uj), even 
tho.se which he had seemed to ‘.skim tlirougli.’ For tales 
and novels, except a few old fnvoiu-itcs, he cared little ; 
his favourite light reading was in the way of travel-, 
natural history, art® and inventions, and books of slirriiiif 
adventure— e.specially dc-criptions of .s.avage life, and lif 
characteristic manners and customs in various coimtric-. 
He retired, however, at an early hour to his studv, and 
was generally engaged in writing till late at night. The 
recreations we have mentioned, necdfid as thc 5 ' were to 
enable him to keep up his strength, were after all but 
short and intcmipted ; the amount of labour on which he 
had to enter was immense and varied, yet no subject 
which came before him was dismissed without accurate 
and close con-idoration. 

The lii'-t letter of this year is to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
on the inucli-vcxcd question of Tithes : 

Mnn. 14, 18.12. 

‘ I enclose a paper which yoiu- Excellency has probably 
seen, becau«e I wish to offer some remarks on the 
verbal cxphination of it which I have received, and the 
verbal answer I have given. The object, I am informed, 
is to appoint a general .agent, from Scotland, at a .suitable 
saLnrj’, who, svith the assistance of others, shall collect 
t 3 ’the or composition, or, in default of payment, distrain 
and convey the cattle from one previouslj'-fixed station to 
another, till they shall be either sold in Ireland, or trans- 
ported to Scotland for sale. Sufficient protection for the 
persons emploj-ed in this duty is to be obtained, partly 
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from such a force ns Government may siippty, and, where 
that proves insufficient, by persons paid for the purpose 
out of the Church Conservative Fund. 

‘My reply was, that I declined subscribing to this fimd, 
for the present, till I could ascertain whetlier Government 
would adopt any measures for taking the matter into their 
oivn hands, or some such plan as that I lately had the 
honour of submitting to your Excellency, which I con- 
sidcred as less likely to kindle a civil war; and shoMd 
that be unavoidable, likely to give a less dangerous cha- 
racter to the struggle ; but that I would certainly come 
forward as a contributor* if I found no other resource left. 
My reason for returning sucli an answer was, that I 
conceive the proposed plan to involve, I ivill not say the 
first step, but a step in a dvil war. If men are employed 
in the protection, or recovery of their property, and are 
assailed by a force against which Government cannot or 
•will not afford them adequate protection, they naturally, 
and allowabl]', hire men to protect them, and increase the 
numbers and equipment of these as the increasing pressure 
of the emergency requires; from a dozen men armed with 
sticks, they proceed graduaUy to a l^undred and to a 
thousand, armed with guns and swords, and regularly or- 
ganised, differing from soldiers only in name, and in the 
command under which they serve. The opposite party to 
this (as it may be termed) anti-political union, are ready 
organised and active,' and -will increase their activity 
in proportion. as they see, need. Every move made on 
one side will be met by a counter-move ; we advance a 
bishop, and they a kmght ; and move and move of the 
pa^ on each side will be put in motion, till from petty 
skirmishes we come to pitched battles and regular sieges. 

‘ And all this time is Government to stand by and lot its 
subjects fight it out between themselves ? — or rather will it 
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not, ipso /ado, rense to be a Grovemment? TLal to wliirli 
men look for protection is tbe rirlnnl Oorcniniciit. It 
must take not only a part, but a leading and priiin]ial 
port, or it is virtually difesolrcd. And now is it better 
that tills sliould be done at }a«t or at first ? 

‘If a civil war is unavddnbic, is it not better tlial it 
should be bctivccn tlic li^timotc Ooi'ctnmciit and its re- 
bellious subjeebs than between tu-o imrtics of Us subjuel-, 
both setting Goveniment at naught ? 

‘For these rcn<>on<, I have uigcd Goveminent to take 
on itself nltngethcr, at once (without any fear of the un- 
popularity, whieli in fact is already incurred) the ofliee 
of taking those steps which, we now see, will else be 
taken 1^ individuals. But I have promised to unite with 
those in^viduals if there is no other resource, just as 
I would hire aud arm private watchmen if no police 
could be had to defend my house.’ 

Tlio nest letter givc.s a genraal view of tlie state of 
Ireland as it appeared to him : — 

Tu Iho Suhop of lAandaff. 

'Pdocs: JiiDiimy 10^ 1S32, 

‘My dear Lord,— J have sent to the Atdilnsliop of Cbn- 
tcrbiuy a proposal, which I Imvo been pressing on the 
Government here (I sliould hke you to see it), fiir re- 
lieving the present distress of the clergy, and giving assu- 
rance to all parties that Govonmentwill vigorously as-ert 
thdr rights. If adc^ted, it will bniig on a crisis at onn^— 
/.c. it will cither put down and nip in the bud the spirit 
of resistance (and that. I tliiuk, is the more likely result), 
or it vrill force the agitators, instead of waiting till their 
schemes are ripe, to commit themsdves prematurely 
against the Government. D" there w to be a rivil contest, 

I would much rather sec it at once between Government 
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and objects, tlirni between two pai-ties of subjects. It will 
be the sooner and more effectually put dorni, and mil 
ie*avc less disastrous effects. 

‘I think it not unlikely that the Orange party-spirit, if 
called into action in the manner yon speak of, may crash 

! ^ pacifica- 

ou of L eland, through the Orange pai-ty, can onlv take 

place by the lotal c.xtormination of the Eoman Catholic 
popidation. Tins is not so generally achnoxcledged here as 
It IS in reality l-noion ; and in England it is not understood. 
IJiei-c ai-e many instances on record of a conquering and a 
conquered nation or faqtion quietly amalgamating toge- 
thei but then, that is by the exercise of some degree of 
moderation, firmness, and pradcnce on the part of tlie 
victors Eow, in all three of these requisites we ai-e re- 
maikably deficient. The English apply all tlii^' hear of 
the Trisli national character to the Eoman Catholics, and 
nna^ne Uiat Protestants—men of their own Church—are 
niucli sudi men as ihcinselvos ; whereas a Eoman Catholic 
and an Orangeman (n-ith, of course, individual excep- 
tions) m-e miich more like each otlier than either of them 
to an Englishman; the chief difference, in respect of tlie 
present point, is implacability. Tlie English are tm-bu- 
ent violent, and unjust when then- passions are roused; 
but they would not go on year after year, and generation 
aftm generation, trampling on, insulting, and tormentiiic 
a fallen foe. Here parcere mhjeclis is unluiown. Thev 
are never wea^ of tyrannising over the conquered. The 
very name of Orangeman is a sign. It is chosen on pur- 
pose to keep up tlie memoi^^ of a ciwl war, which eveiy 
fiiciid of humanity woidd wish to bmy in obliwon It is 
doing what among the heathen iras reckoned an accursed 
deed, keeping a trophy in repair. The English woidd 
have too much, if not of Christian feeling, at least of good 
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taste, to assemble in Paris to celebrate the Pattle of 
Waterloo, nerc we parade Orange flags and decorate King 
illiam’s statue, and jilay the tunes of insulting songs 
under the noses of the vanquished, till the}' are goaded to 
madness ; and it is curious that they arc more studious 
to provoke than to disable their enemies ; they are lilcc 
sportsmen, who prcseiTe foxes on purpose to hunt lluin. 
Many instances have come to my knowledge of the nu)-! 
furious Orangemen stripping their estates of a Protestant 
tenantry, who have boon there for generations, and letting, 
their lands to Eoman Catholics (who can aflbrd to ofler, at 
least, a higher rent, from being accustomed to a poorer 
style of liring) for an advance of a shilling per acre ! 

‘ This being the character of the people, I say again that 
the permanent pacification of Ireland through the pre- 
dominance of Orange spirit, must be by the entire exter- 
mination of at least all the adult males of the Eoman 
Catholics. If any are loft, mark my words, there will be, 
on the one side, oppression and vexatious insult ; on the 
otlier, assassination, burning, houghing of cattle, &c. till 
they have, or fancy they have, strength for a fresh out- 
break — and so on, over and over again, to the end of 
time. 

‘ Take care this letter does not set your house on lire, as 
it would mine, if found in it. 

‘ Toil may remember I was a tnic prophet respecting 
the Catholic Relief Bill, in sa'ying that it would not satisfy 
the peoiile of L’eland; I always felt sure it could not, 
iindei- any circumstances, unless accompanied by other 
measures. And it was granted so late, so ungraciously, 
and so avowedly from intimidation, that whatever good 
it might have done was more than prevented. 

‘ Still I should have voted for it, and would, if the que.-,- 
tion were now to come on. The deliberations on tliat 
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question ahv.iys appeared to me, wlint Aristotle says never 
take place, deliberations on tlie^osf. 

‘ I am not sure wlietlier I may not misunderstand yom* 
brief notice of m3' sermon ; but you seem to me to sup- 
pose mo to 603', tknt there are ccrtiin of our instinctive 
feelings "which are implanted for no good pui’pose, and 
ought to be extirpated or suppressed. That was not my 
meaning." I hold that all om* instincts are implanted for 
useful purposes, and that no one of them is in itself^ 
opposed to reason. Without instinctive propensities man 
cmdd hardly be called an “animal -with nothing else, he 
coidd not be called a “ rational ” animal. Nor are we to 
act sometimes on reason and sometimes on instinct, as if 
ciUier could be substituted for the other. They are like 
the lame man on the blind man’s back. E.g., the in- 
stinctive appetite for food is implanted for a good and 
necessary purpose ; *but instinct does not tell us how to 
p-ocuee or prepare food. And so of the rest. I believe 
there is also an instinctive tendency to devotion — to the 
womhip of some superior Being ; but this does not teach 
us (else Eevelation would be needless) whether to woi"- 
ship the sun .and moon, or a block of stone, or what. 
“Whom therefore 3’c ignorantly worship,” says Eevelation, 
“Ilim declare I unto you.” Thei-e is .again (to come to the 
point before us) an instinctive apprehension of punishment 
for .sin ; this also is implanted for a good purpose ; but it 
docs not teach irs horn and lohere punishment is to be 
airirrehended, or how to escape it. Eevelation here comes 
in again and tells us, that “God hath appointed a dag in 
which He will judge the world in righteousness.” If any 
one insists on temporal retribution, or wordd have people 
left in that belief, though I’cason is against it, on the 
ground that they arc following an instinct which is im- 
planted for a good purpose, I should answer, not tliat 
TOL. I. K 
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tlie instinct is bad, but that he is not applying it aright— y 
that he is not asking it, as it were, proper question. I 
would deny that he is properly led by Nature — ^he is led 
by a part of his nature, instead of the whole ; just as if he 
should justify image-worship on tlie ground that the 
idolater is complying, as he certainly is, with an instinctive 
tendency to veneration, implanted for a good purijosc, and 
therefore ought not to be disturbed in his worship by being 
taught that reason is against it. In fact, I have no doubt 
that this procedime is very common among Eoman 
Catholics, many of whom must have the sense to perceive 
that some of their practices will not bear the test of 
reason, but conceive that in such cases we ought not to 
call in reason at aU, but be led by the feelings which God 
has implanted instead. 

‘ I have been preaching for the Association for Discounte- 
nancing Vice, &c. (answering to the Christian Knowledge 
Society) ; the church was immensely crowded, b)- people 
who came, I find, to hear what I had to saj* relative to the 
Education Board. I preached a sermon delivered seven 
years before at Bungay, and again, as you may remember, 
at Abingdon, when I took your place before the Christian 
Knowledge Society.’ 

The Archbisliop’s charge, delivered this year, exposed 
him to serious animadversions. The Asiatic Cliolera was 
for the first time raging in Ireland, and the dismay and 
excitement were general.* At such a time, he felt the 
importance of pointing out certain dangers and errors, 
to which men were tempted under so new and alarming 
a state of things. Especially he believed it his duty to 
protest against the prevalent tendency of declaring this 
affliction to be a national judgment, and not only this, ' 
but a judgment for the sins of the Ministry ; which led 
men often rather to take cognisance of other meu’s sins 
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tlian their ow, and, instead of ‘humbling themselves under 
the mighty hand of God,’ to pass judgment rashly on 
those of ■whose political or other opinions they disap- 
jn-oved. 

In thus protesting against a tendency peculiarly likely 
to pievail at sucli times, it Avas impossible tlie Archbishop} 
could escape running directly coimter to a large number 
of those about him, Avliose vieivs on this subject differed 
widely from his own. 

Hor Avas this all : the practical part of his diarge dis- 
pileased some, as much as tlie theoretical part did others ; 
and as tlie remarlis he tlien made as to tlie duty of his 
dcigy in times of pestilence have been grosdy misrepre- 
sented, it is needful to allude to them here. He has been 
accused of discouraging the clergy from visiting Cholera 
patients; and this has been asciibed by some to undue 
terror of the disease; and by others to a desire to 
himself popular Avith his clergy I To those who kneAv 
him, it is needless to observe that neither of these motives 
could have the smallest influence Avith him at any time, 
as he Avas incapable of harbouring them ; but the fact is, 
AA'hat ho did say has been misrepresented. As long as a 
man was in a state to be benefited by pastoral exhorta- 
tion — as long as his soul might really be stirred up to 
repent and turn to his Saviour— the Archbishop Avould at 
all times have been the last to discourage the visits of his 
clergy to the sick. What he did deprecate, was the 
Avell-meant but useless devotedness of those who Avent to 
pray and rend td patients already delirious or insensible ; 
Avhose minds could not be roused, or consoled, or in- 
structed, and AAutli Avhom, therefore, no rites administered 
could be of any avail, in the estimation of Protestant 
Christians, Avho consider that the benefit of prayers and 
sacraments must depend on the state of mind of the 
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recipient. To administer the Lord’s Supper to one so 
enfeebled and prostrated, by pain and disease, as t6 be 
unable spiritually to enter into the blessings of the ordi- 
nance, the Archbishop regarded as a profanation of the 
rite.^ 

The foUoiving letter to Dr. Pusey will e.\-plaiii Ins views 
on National Judgments, and appears to have been written 
at this period : — 

* ily dear Pusey , — I have read your soi-mon, and the 
note on National Judgments. Of the latter, I cannot be 
sure whether I agi'ee with it or not ; becau'e, to confe=.s 
the truth, with a fiiend’s fieedom. I cannot decidedly 
make out what your meaning is ; whether from the indis- 
tinctness of your expressions or of my own head, which is 
tired by great variety of business, I cannot teU. 

‘ You draw clearly enough the distinction, which all I 
suppose must acknowledge, between natural and super- j 
natural (or miraculous) connections ; ns, e.y., temperance 
with health and intemperance with disease, good faitlx 
and benevolence with confidence and good I'eputo, and 
treacher)' and oppression with discredit and disquiet, 
&c. &c., are things connected generally, though not in- 
variably, with each other, according to the ordinaiy 
course of nature. On the other hand, there was a super- 
natural or miraculous connection between trust in God’s 
promise, and the retiring of the Bed Sea — ^between idola- 
tiy and whoredom with lUidian, and a plague— between 
the sin of asking for a king, and an unusual and solenudy- 
announced thunderstorm — ^betxveen refusal to worship 
an idol, and deliverance from the furnace at Babylon, &c. 

' ‘I fed sure,' are liis ■words, ‘tint no sense afpcrsonnl danger -will deter 
you from doing your duty as Cluist's ministers, on any occasion -wlicre jou 
con be of real service to the souls of men ’ 
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Some talk es if these last -were more the works of God lhau 
the other, though I su^jpose tlug"^ would not deliberately 
speak so ; but the diflerence between the two cases plainly 
is not ill relation to God, but to us. In the one the con- 
nection, being according to the ordiuaiy coui’se of things, 
can be easily perceived ; in the other it cannot, without 
a .special cxplanatiou. E.g., there was no percejitible 
connection, according to the usual couree of nature, be- . 
tween the fact of asking a king and the occurrence of a 
storm ; but Samuel’s prophecy explained and established 
this connection, i.e. made the storm a sign. The con- 
nection of iiovcrly with negligence and prodigality is 
no less a Divine appointment, but it is percejitible from 
experience by the light of reason. 

‘ Now that, besides the uatm-al, there were also super- 
natural rewards and-punishments, of a temporal character, 
sent to tlie Jews, both indiridually and collectivclj*, all 
allow. The only question seems to be, whether this 
system extends to us or not. If so, we may, from the 
moral good or evil character of an individual or nation, 
anticipate prosperity or adveimty, respectively, in regard 
to such things as have no more mci'e natural connection 
with those points of morality than rain or drought have 
with piety and impiety. And, again, we may reason back, 
so a.s from prosperity and adt'ersit]' to prove good or bad 
moral conduct. Thu«, under the Old Dispensation, the 
death of the ten spies who brought up an ill-report of the 
Promised Land, and the deliverance of Caleb and Joshua, 
w-as a fair proof, according to the then system, that the 
former had done wrong and the latter right. In our 
Lord’s time, lie would not allow the application of this 
kind of reasoning in the ca«c of the man born blind, of 
those on whom the lower fell, &c. Now the meaning 
which seems to me to be conveyed in your note fthoiiuh 
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I by no means feel sure tliat I undei-stnnd you ariglit) is,^ 
that' temporal judgments are still awarded to nations for 
their sins (even sins which have no natural connection 
with the sufferings), as to the Jews of old ; only with this 
difference, that now we cannot decide what sins they are 
sent /or. But this seems to nullifj’the whole character of 
the system. A sign wliich 1ms no signification, or (wliich 
amounts to the same) whose signification mu<=t be uu- 
kno^vn, seems a contradiction in terms. “ If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, wlio will prcpsire for the battle P ” 
Tlmt there is sin among us, .and that all sin is offensive to 
God, and that if avo repent we shall obtain Divine pardon 
in respect of the next life, is very true, though nothing 
that Christians have to learn', and if these tniths (not 
intermingled Avith errors) are impressed on the minds of 
any by the daily mortality around them, this is matter of 
rejoicing. But are aa'c also to understand that these nations 
or generations Avhich Imia'c suffered most from famine or 
pestilence, are “ sinners aboA'c all "the rest? or that on 
our repentance avo shall be surely delivered from these 
temporal sufferings — stifferings, remember, of Avhich 
Christians and the Apostles so largely partook? or are aa'o 
thus to learn ichat particidar things are displeasing to 
God ? One man, in a sermon which some friends of mine 
heard, attributed a wet liarA’cst to the passing of the Bo- 
man C.atholic Belief Bill ; some, in this country, attribute 
the Cholera to the superetitions of the Church of Borne, 
and the infidelity of the present Ministers; another, a 
chaplain of Lord Brougham’s, ascribes it to the Tory 
opposition to the Befonn BUI, &c, &o. To interpret 
events in this manner is as idle as to consult the ringing 
of bells, Avhich sound to each just Avhat each thinks. 
God speaks some things to us plainly, in the ordinary* 
course of His providence, and has taught us others in 
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a ^Ycll-autIlenticaled Eevelation ; but whenever He sends 
us a special message, He will surely not leave us in 
doubt whether it be such or not, and what is the purport 
of it. 

‘ It does seem to me not a little presumptuous to be 
perpetually giving out that « The Lord hath said .... 
when tlie Loi'd hath not spoken ; ” and there seems to be 
a gi-eat error in the ground on which it is usual to declare 
this or that to be a special judgment, viz. the magnitude 
of each event. A bowl-full of water wrung from Gideon’s 
fleece was a sufiicient indication of the Divme toU, when 
it was clearly appointed so ; without that clear appoint- 
ment, the overflowing of a river would be none. But, as 
I have said, I am not certain of your meaning. 

‘ I am glad to find you keep dear of the notions whidi 
make a modern church of stiine answer to the Jewish 
Temple ; but I could not insure you from a diarge of 

heterodoxy on tliat ground ; I suspect Mr. would 

censure you. You will find it a very nice point, indeed, 
to keep quite safe from all appearance of deviation from 
orthodoxy, unless you adopt the one sm-e and compen- 
dious expedient (which has, however, its objections), of 
resolving at all events to be orthodox. You will under- 
stand, of course, that I do not use the word in its etymo- 
logical sense, to denote that which is really the true 
opinion — in which sense no man can be certain till the 
day of judgment who is orthodox ; but in the ordinary 
accept.ation of words, when we speak of orthodoxy, we 
are understood to me.an whatever is commonly accounted 
such — viz., the doctrine maintained by the majority of the 
most influential among theologians. These should be 
made the standard; their mode of study copied, their 
interpretations adopted, by one who is bent on being 
orthodox. He whose great object is to be Scriptural, 
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shoiiltl study the Scriptures Avith nil the help, indeed, of 
eveiy land tlint he can obtain, blit with’ a thorough devo- 
tion to his object, and a resolution to sacrifice, if necessary, 
anything or evciything to that. Each may thus come as 
near to liis own object as the imperfection of the human 
faculties will permit. And let cveiyone choo.'-e hi- OA\ni 
standard ; but let no one aim at the unattainable and in- 
consistent object of sei-ving Uro masters. Let him not 
sa 3 ' that the orthodox and the Scriptural are not advcivf, 
like God and !5rannnon. It is not became they arc ncco- 
sarfiy hostile that no man can serve two ma'-toi-', but 
simjilj’ because they arc two and not one. It i< like 
seeking to make both gold and silver the standard of 
currcnc}’. Their relative value A-aries but seldom, and very 
slightly; but the slightest A-ariation throws all accounts 
into confusion, if avc attempt to make both a standanl. 
In proportion as pure religion prevails in any age and 
countiy, the orthodox and the Scriptural approach tOAvards 
coincidence, and the adherents of each approach in rc- 
.‘•pect of the doctrines thcmseh-cs Avhich they maintain ; 
but still they go on difl'creut principles, like one man 
going by the clock and another by the dial. And he 
Avho aims at conforming to each of tAVo Bt.andnrds is a 
“double-minded man, and AA’ill be unstable in all liis 
way.x.” 

‘ ily heterodoxy (and the same, I think, A\-ill apply to 
Hinds) consists chiefij* in waiving a good manj' subtle 
questions agitated by A^arious “ans” and "ites" and 
“ ists,” and in keeping clear of sundiy metaphysical dis- 
tinctions relatiA-e to the mode of existence of tlie DiA-ine 
and the human mind, AA’hich are beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and AA-hich I am disposed to think AA’ould haA-e been 
brought doAvn to the level of it by Scripture, had they 
been necessaiy points of a saving faith. 
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‘ I am, however, ready to stand corrected, I trust, when 
any of my view can be proved uusmiptural ; and your 
opinion, in particular, will always have great weight with 
me, whenever j-ou pronounce on any work of mine read 
2 ^rmoushj to your maldng up yoim own mind. In the 
present case, mine and Hinds’ views were not judged by 
you tiU afterwai-ds. And, though I do not say that your 
opinion IS thei-efore to be disregarded, I cannot but 
remember that it is a task of the utmost dilTiculty to take 
the same unbiassed view of any work, after you have 
both formed and written your own opinion, as you would 
have taken before.’ 

It can be easilpeen, e'ven thus far, tliat the Archbishop 
was now placed in circumstimces of no ordinary difficulty 
and trial. As has been observed, he had to encounter 
prepidices of many kinds; first, as an Englishman and 
an 0.vfoid scholar ; 4hcn, again, as the appointment of a 
AMiig Mnustry— this being, in the eyes of many in 
Ireland at that time, sufficient to imply at once reckless 
Liberalism and encouragement of Popery. Then, avain 
rumours had reached them as to his religious opinions! 
of which veiy little was known in reality, and much 
conjectured which was sufficiently remote from the ti-uth 
He did not ‘wear the regulation uniform,’ or e.vpress 
hiinself as they had been accustomed to hear orthodox 
divines e.xprcss themselves ; and tlierefore many hastily 
concluded he must be heterodox, though how and in what 
a}' they, perhaps, woidd liardly have been able to ex- 
plain. Vague rumours that he was a Papist, a Socinian, 
one who taught universal scepticism, Ac. &c., were cir- 
culated and believed by many who had never heard him 
speak, or read a line of his works. 

But this was not all. An event occurred within the 
firstyear of his installatioa which tended, more than almost 
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any other could, to increase this prevalent spirit of hos- 
tility against the new diocesan. This was the establish- 
ment of the celebrated system of National Education, 
introduced chiefly through the instrumentahty of Hr. 
Stanley (now Earl of DerbyX Chief Secretaiy for 
Ireland.* The question was one of absorbins interest in 
the country ; and the feeling, when the outhne of the plan 
was made kno^vn, was one of general dismay an.oiiir a 
very large body both of the clergy and laity. It wa' 
then and afterwards aflirmed, that Dr. tVliately had Ijeen 
sent to Ireland for the very purpose of carrying out the 
system. 

It is not the fit prorince of a work like this to give a 
detailed history of the operation of this system in Ireland. 
Tlie letters here given -will show what the Archbishop’s 
part in it was. The full and complete history of the 
whole undertaking must be left to better-qualified pens 
and later times. Perhaps it is scarcely possible till more 
years have passed, and the freshness and vehemence 
of pponal feeling have subsided, that the whole should 
be viewed, as every transaction ought to be viewed, with 
the eye of an historian, and not of a partisan. 

That the Archbishop entered on the undertaking with 
the most earnest and single-minded desire of e.vtendinr^ 
the blessings at least of civilisation and intellectual cuh 
ture, and, as far as he thought practicable. Scriptural 
knowledge likewise, as widely as possible among his 
adopted coimtrymen of all creeds, no one who knew 

* In Sept. 1831, the system established by the Kildare-street Society 
hating fallen into disfavour as too exclusive,’ Mr. Stanley moved for and 
obtained the sum of 30,000/., to be applied for educational object^ in Ireland, 
and a Board tvas created to superintend the distribution. Such tvas the com- 
mencement of the system in question, in the very month of Dr. 'Vniafelv's 
appointment ; but the writer of this memoir can bring the Archbkhop’s oJvn 
repc.itrf declarations in testimony that he was never consulted about it till 
After his settlement in Ireland. 
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him could for a moment doubt. It was mainly tliroutrh 
liis iuslrumentaUty that a considerable portion of the 
Scriptures— a work of Iiis own on the Evidences of 
Christianity, and a volume of Sacred Poetiy — ^were intro- 
duced. For years he laboured diligently to carry out the 
system in its integrity; and it was only when, as it ap- 
peared to him, die system had been infringed, and the 
public broken faidi ivith, by the withdrawal of books 
dehbei-ately sanctioned by die Directors, and to whose 
circulation they had pledged themselves, that he with- ' 

diew from a work he could no longer conscientiously 
cariy on. 

How the system Avould have worked, and whether its 
success would have been greater as a micceA system, had 
the great body of Protestant clergy and laity in Ireland 
generally supported it, it would now be vain to enquire. 
That the results would have been different from diose 
which have taken place can scarcely be doubted; but 
what those results would have been is another question, 
mether a mixed system of education (really and not 
nominally mixed, ns has been the case in some instances), 
can ever work effectively in a country where differing 
religious q’stems are held with such intensity as in Ireland, 
as in itself a question not easily or quickly answered ; and 
what the effect would be on tiie religious life of eitlier 
side, could it really and fairly be carried out, it might 
even be harder to decide. But these pages are not the 
place for sucli discussions, and, probably, they may be 
more fairly and clearly viewed many years hence. 

For the actual liistoiy of the stmggle ns it did take 
place, we must refer the reader to the letters before us ; 
the object of tliis work being not to chronicle political or 
social changes, but, as much as possible, to let its subject 
speak for himself. 
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It may 'suffice then to observe tliat on this point — one 
ivhich at the time engrossed much of the general interest 
and attention — the great mass of the Irish dergy and their 
diocesan were in direct antagonism ; and the result of this 
could hardly fail to be a painful estrangement and mis- 
understanding, •which, though softened in later years, could 
scarcely be fully ovei’come. ilany truly conscientious 
men on both sides — who perhaps, under other circum- 
stances, might have seen that the diflerences whicli 
separated tliem were less really deep-rooted than appeared 
at first — were led into a position of permanent antagonism, 
which prevented co-operation m-en where they might have 
laboured together widi mutual advantage. 

Other circumstances occurred wliich tended to keep up 
the separation. On the subject of ITational Judgments, as 
we have already observed, the Archbishop’s views differed 
widely from those of leading men among his clergy ; and 
he was not one to compromise what he held to be truth, 
or to pass lightly over what he esteemed mischievous and 
en-oneous. Several other matters, which need not here 
be enlarged on, tended unfortunately to increase the same 
estrangement. 

To all the array of prejudice against him, the Ardi- 
bishop brought a resolute mind, an uncompromi.ring love 
of truth and determination to carry out thoroughly all he 
felt to be right,' and manners which had more of the 
ease and freedom, and perhaps abruptness,, of the Oriel 
Common-room than the cautious, stately, and measured 
courtesy generally expected in high dignitaries of the 
Church. The true elements of courtesy, in its liighest 
sense — a delicate regard for the feelings of otliers, and a 
disinterested benevolence which has seldom been equalled 
— ^lie did, indeed, possess. But the remains of the old 
shyness, added to the somewhat didactic tone naturally 
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acquired by a college-tutor and lecturer, left a certain 
peculiarity of manner, wliiob was often mistaken by those 
who knew him little. 

^ To tliose wiUi whom he was now brought into contact 
it was wholly unintelligible, and tliey misjudged him 
accordingly. Many truly good men never through life 
fully understood the real charactei- of him with whom 
they had to do. He was unlike any they had been used 
to meet ;• and his profound reserve on the subjects on 
which he really thought most deeply (while open, even to * 
transparenc}^ on others), led them to form the hasty con- 
clusion, lliat the sentiments which were not eiqiressed ns 
they had been accustomed to express tliem, did not exist. 

But if it wore thus possible even for conscientious and 
pious men so utterly to misunderstand their diocesan, it 
may easily be believed tliat in their tmin Mowed many of 
a lower stamp—many to whom a single-minded and con- 
scientious man was alike unintelligible and hateful-many 
who abused him, without knowing why, merely to please 
those whom they thought it tlieir interest to conciliate ; 
and the popular journals of tlie day pom-ed fortli articles^ 

111 tlio most vehement and often scurrilous language^ 
opposing all the measures, principles, and pmctices '"of 
their new diocesan in linmeasured terms of bitterness. 

- He met all this opposition calmly and firmly. He 
never swerved a hairbreadtli from the com-se he had 
laid down. But opposition was painful to his disposition. 

His earlier life, as we have remarked, had been spent 
among attached friends, and admiring and respectfid 
pupils ; the contrast could not but be bitterly felt, even 
by SI nature endowed witli less deep and acute feelings 
Ihaii his. He passed through the fiery ordeal with all 
the natural courage of his chm-acter. 

* But he did not restrain himself, cither in his speeches 
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in ParlianiGnt or in bis correspondence, from complaints 
■which showed how severely this trial wrought on his 
sensitive nature. He might, no doubt, have been more 
relieeiit on this subject, and have shared with other 
public men the amount of obloquy and miM'epi’eseiitalion 
■jyhich forms the ordinaiy' allowance of English public 
life. But he Avas by nature, undoubtedlj’, a little prone 
to indulge in feehngs of mortification of this class ; 
and it must also be remembered that his case was pecu- 
liar. Jlost public meu are connected Avith others by the 
strong ties of party. On men .^o linked together, the 
storm of contumelious assault bursts comparatively harm- 
less. ‘Defendit numcru.s, junctmqne iimbone phalanges.’ 
To attack one is to attack alL EA’crj’ one is cer'taiu, in 
his hour of need, not merely of generous but of in- 
terested and almost instinctiA’e support from his political 
clansmen. But Whately stood alone. By his firm and 
deliberate choice ho had severed him.<=clf from all party 
connexions ; he lost, therefore, all the adA'ontagc of party 
sympathy and support. Of couree he was not abandoned, 
either in debate or in action; lie had a feiv attached 
friends, and he Ai’as also defended on necessaiy occasions 
by his immediate chiefs, of Avhom ILord Grey, according to 
his natm-e, Avas among the most generous. Still, gene- 
rally speaking, he AA’as left alone in the unpopularitj' 
AA'hich circumstances forced on him: and this must be 
borne in mind, if liis complaints on the subject appear at 
times to indicate tliat he aa’.1s not ‘ tetragono ai colpi di 
A-entura.’ * 

In this year (1S32) Archbishop Wliately founded the 
Professorship of Political Economy which bears his name in 
the UniA'ereity of Dublin. This Avas an enterprise attended 
Avith considerable difliculty, oAving to the general ignorance 
of the .subject in the University, It was hard to'" prevent 
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tliose to whom the science was new from imagining that 
it had something to do with party politics, which, in his 
own words, ‘had about as much to do with political 
economy as they had with manufactures or agriculture.’ 

The establishment, however, of this Professorship, and 
the distinguished talents of the eminent men who have 
succeeded each otlier in the chair — of whom the first three 
wore Isaac Putt, Esq., M.P. ; J ames A. Lawson, Esq., SoUci- 
tor-General ; and tlie Eight Hbn. Judge Longfield — could 
not but produce a considerable effect in leading to a deai'er 
comprehension of the aims and objects of the science. 

Wlien, fifteen years later, the Dublin Statistical Society 
was founded, the Archbishop thus alluded to the subject, 
in his address at the conclusion of the first session. I 
quote the report : — 

‘ Wlien he spoke of the satisfaction he fell on tliis oc- 
casion, he could not but advert to the attention, zeal, and 
exertions of the Universit}' Professors in assisting in the 
cultivation and diffusion of tliis important science. To 

them the Society owed much of its success 

Let them look back on the state of tilings previous to the 
establishment of the Professorship of Political Economy 
in their Univereity. Yeiy few thought at all of the sub- 
ject, and the few who did tliinkof it entertained Macious 
. and erroneous notions relative to it. As for himself, as in 
connectiou irith the subject, he considered liimself but as 
removed from the University of Oxford to tlint of Dublin ; 
and when, on learing that place, he retfred from the nhgfr 
of Political Economy, he was of opinion that a chair 
should also be esttiblishcd in the Dubhn University. . 

But at that time the prevailing want of generally diffused 
knowledge on the subject — and this he said to. the credit 
of the Univereity for creating a Professorship of a science 
of wliich tliere was no cultivation — ^was such, that he 
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hardly dared Ijope to succeed in finding a pei'son -well 
qualified to fill the office.’ . . ‘ Tlic matter,’ continued the 
Archbishop, ‘■was left to me, and I consented that it 
should be so, on condition that I should submit certain 
questions -^vith reference to the science, in writing, to the 
several candidates, who were to reply under sjunbolical 
names, I being in perfect ignorance of the names of tl.e 
candidates. This was done ; and to m3' surprise I found 
that there were no less than three candidates at the fin-t 
election, whom I found perfcctl}- competent to undertake 
the duty, and fill creditably the chair of Political Econom5’. 
I said to rny surprise, because I knew that this science did 
not form any p.-irt of the collegiate course at this time. 
I piu'sued a similar couree at each subsequent vacanc}', 
and the difficulty was found to be not Avhether any of the 
candidates were competent, but which was the most com- 
petent. I may add, I did not know if there were 
Englishmen or members of an Engh'sh Univeraity among 
the candidates; but it is certain that Irishmen were 
elected in every case, though Englishmen were not 
excluded.’ 

This was not the only respect in which the Archbishop’s 
influence was beneficially felt in Trinity College. It was 
principally to his exertions (combined with those of a few 
distinguished members of the Universit)') that it has owed 
the increased attention and care bestowed of late ycare on 
the stud)' of the Greek Testament. 

But while ever ready to tnm his attention to que-stions 
like these, the Archbishop continued to labour in his diocc-e 
as he had laboured in his parish and college — reforming 
abuses of long standing, and carrying a spirit of diligent 
and unwearied activity into every departmenk The rite of 
Confirmation, which had not been administered for many 
years in the diocese, was revived ; he adopted the plan of 
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Iioltling confinnations alternately in different ckirches and 
districts regularly in eveiy other year, sometimes oftener, 
requiring a very careful preparation for it. He made the 
ceremony a deeply impressive and touching one, not only 
3 tlio solemn dignity and deep feeling witli which he 
jierlormed it, but by tlie custom, to wliich he evei> adhered, 
of beginning and ending it by a short but impressive ad- 
dress to the young people, and following it up by the 
admniistraUon of the Loiti’s Suppei-. Tliis he consiLred 
cqiecially nnportaiit, as affording the cimdidates an oppor- 
tunity of p.artnldng of a ijrivilege wliicli might otlierwise 
be long delaj-ed or altogether neglected ; and he sti-ongly 
upheld the principle that Confirmation should ever be 
regarded as a preparation for the Lord’s Table, and tliat 
those who arc unfit for the one m-e unfit for the other. 
The ordinations were likeirise conducted in veiy different 
inaniicr from what had been practised before. Instead of 
leaving the task of examination to his chaplain, he took 
this office into his oivn hands; but to avoid the painful 
iillci'iiativc of himself dismissing a candidate, or accept- 
ing one who might be unfit, he caused tliem all to pass 
tmougb preliminary examiimtions conducted by liis ebap- 
laius, sometimes frequently repeated ; the diaplains being 
charged to allow no one to come up to the Archbishop 
foi the Jmal examination, unless he was cei'tain to pass. 

His weekly levdes wei’o another distinguishing feature 
in his diocesan work. All who wislied to see him on busi- 
ness attended tliese levdes, and they were often made an 
occasion for inucli instructive and intei'esting conversation, 
when, with a circle of clergy around him, he would propose 
questions or discuss various subjects witli characteristic 
liveliness and fertility of mind.* 

' A lundieon wns regularly provided at tlieso lovfira, plain,' bnt Bubstantiol 
and ploulifulj and the attendance of eervantawas excluded, to enable nil 
who wished, to partako of refreshment without scruple or shyness 
VOb. I. L 
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Tlie folio-wing incident occurred on one of the Arch- 
bishop’s confirmation tours. While on n visit at the 
house of one of liis clergy, a large party was assembled 
to meet him. After dinner the conversation turned on 
the Apostolic decree, about ‘abstinence from blood,’ &e., 
■which some present were disposed to regard as binding 
on us. Tlie Archbishop, according to a fi-equcnt custom 
of his, stated various questions and raised objections to 
each suggestion, in order to draw out his companions. 
One of the guests, a layman, seeing that all appeared a 
good deal puzzled, imagined that the Archbishop liimself 
was at a loss, and that be avoided giving a decision from 
not knowing precisely what tp think. He accordingly 
called on the Archbishop for explanation, in a manner 
which seemed to imply some doubt whether he -vvould 
be able to give it. The latter calmly replied that he had 
only wished to ascertain the \’iews of the clergy present, 
but that, if they wished it, he had no objection to give 
his own. He then proceeded to sketch out the system of 
St. Paul ; that he woidd not allow any persons to chance 
one way or the other, on becommg Cliristians, c.vcept by 
obsen-ing that pure morality wliich really does constitute 
part of the Christian cliaracter; in all externals, ‘let every 
man continue in his vocation -wherewith he is called.’ So 
thsit he concluded the abstinence from blood and thincs 
strangled to be merely the continuance of it amonc the 
‘ devout ’ Gentiles, who had, ofrearfy practised it, and to be 
imposed on none. This view, which the Archbishop has 
brought foi-wai-d in several of liis works, he sketched out 
in a continuous discourse of ten or fifteen minutes, an,. 
so clearly and intelligibly that there was .m involimka- 
murmur of approbation through the company. Th- 

gentleman who had called for the explanation said nothir 
more. 
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An anecdote of one of liis early levdes is thus recorded 
by one of his clei’gy : — 

‘Upon one occasion,’ writes this gentlemau, ‘a prelate, 
since deceased, was present, whose views were not favour- 
able to the doctrine of Election. "My Lord,” said he, 
addressing die Ai'chbishop, “it appears to me tiiat the 
young cleigy of tlie present day are more anxious to 
teach the people high doctrine than to enforce those 
practical duties which are so much required.” “I have 
no olyecUon,” said his Grace, “to high doctrine, if high ' 
practice be also insisted upon — otherwise it must of 
couise be injurious.” Tlien, addressing tlie young clergy 
who were present, he said, “My younger bretliren, if at 
any time you find your preaching productive of good, 
and that your congregations value your exeiiions, beware 
of being pnlTed-up and losing your balance I Self-respect 
is valuable and useful, but as there ^vill be a sufficient 
growth each day, cut it close eveiy morning. And when 
through the goodness of God you are successful in your 
raiiiistiy, enter into yoiu- closet, fall down on your knees 
before the throne, and to the Lamb ascribe all the praise, 
the honour, and the glory.” ’ 

The monthly dinners were another important feature in 
the Archbishop’s work in his diocese. They were held 
regularly for the membei-s of the Dublin ‘ Association for 
Discountenancing Vice.’ The members, both deigy and 
laity (clergy, however, naturally predominating), were 
invited by tunrs to these dinners; there was no con- 
straint or foi-mnlity, all conversed freely, and those who 
were pre«ont often recall with luidying interest tlie brilliant 
and instructive conversation they enjoyed there. 

Tliere meetings wei-e peculiarly congenial to the Arch- 
bishop’s disposition, and fumished him with the kind of 
society he most enjoyed. 
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The following reminiscences from Bishop Hinds will 
furnish additional particulars of his early work in Duhliiv 
Dr. Hinds writes: — ‘I accompanied him on his first 
Confirmation tour. ' One of the stations was Athy, where 
he was hospitably entertained by Hr. Trench, and a groat 
number of tlie neighbouring dergj' inrited to meet him. 
■\Vliilst waiting for dinner a con%’er?ation wa^ going on, 
irith him and ai-ound liim, on a public contn ivers}' tliat 
had been held between some Boman Catliolic-; and .‘■ome 
members of our communion, and on the manner in which 
the several questions at issue had been liandled by the two 
parties. “ Gentlemen,” said tlie Archbishop, '• suppo-e I 
take the Homan Catholic side for a few minutes, and you 
argue against mo ; I should like to liear how you would 
proceed.” Into the debate they all plunged, the Arch- 
bishop standing, like one of Ariosto’s knights, opposed 
to a throng who thrust right and left without being able 
to make a rent in his armour. Dinner put an end to the 
conflict, but so sensible were the clergy of having been 
left in an awkward position, that, when we returned to 
the drawing-room, a deputation presented themselves, to 
express a hope that, as he had so powerfully advocated 
the Boman Catholic cause, he would give them the benefit 
of pointing out what there was weak in his ai'guincnts, 
and how they ought to be met. Tin's he did, with his 
accustomed kindness and clearness. 

‘ He was careful on all occasions to disavow his con- 
nection mth any political* party; but this principle of 
entire independence was hardly understood, and in more 
instances than one, probably, he disappointed the expecta- 
tions of those who supposed that they had some party 
claims on him. At tlie I<ord-Lieutenant’s, one day, the 
conversation turned on the censure the Government was 
inemring for what was represented as truckling to 
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O’Connell. Tlie Archbishop took no part in the discussion. 
At length Lord Plunkct said to him — thinldng, no doubt, 
to elicit from him a word or two of approval Arch- 

bishop, j’ou do not tell us what you think ; may not one 
make use of the semcos of another, without being identi- 
fied with him, or being responsible for all his opinions and 
conduct ? The Archbishop : “ I would make use of Satan 
himself if I could make any good use of him, but," added 
he with emphasis, and an emphatic look, “ I would not 
pay him his price.” 

‘ In connection with what ho did in Parliament and by 
his writings for improving the Poor La^vs, may be 
mentioned his uniform protest against the practice of 
giving alms in the street. Dining his residence in Oxford 
lie was an active member of a Society established there 
for the Snpprc.-!sion of ifendicity, Ac., and took his turn 
regularly at the office in Carfa.\-, when the indigent 
travellers wore brotrglit up from the lodging-houses, to 
recoi\-c their morning meal and a small sum of money, 
and to bo put on their route out of the town. On these 
ocea-ions ho took infinite pains to ascertain, as far as 
posMblo, who wore more vagrants, and who not. Some 
amusing incidents occun-ed. It Imd been found e.x- 
pedient to requii-e that they should present themselves 
with clean faces, and the men shaved. A long beard 
being a useful appendage for disguise, and for innldng up 
a profes-^ional beggar, against the latter part of this regu- 
lation many .strenuous appeals were made. Wlmtely was 
most obdurate ; breakfast or beard was the hai-d alterna- 
tive, not a few choosing to hold to Uie latter. Another 
requirement was that they should show the contents of 
their pockets. One, on being called to do so, drew out a 
SIS., and politely presented it for inspection. It timicd 
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out to be a poem, the man’s own composition — subject, 
The Treadmill. 

‘In Dublin, he had to deal with a new phase of mendi-^ 
canty. The mendicant in Ireland, covered as ho is with 
shreds of clothing for which there is no vocabulary — a 
spectacle of poverty in its lowest and saddest form— i«, 
nevertlieless, not the mere beggar as in England, but has 
at command a hind of wit and pleasantry to serve his 
turn, where his moving tale and miserable appearance fail 
him. Here again the Archbishop, whilst he took a warm 
interest in tlie Dublin Mendicity Association, set his face 
as firmly as ever against street alms. Soon after his 
arrival we were walking on the Donnybrook- road, when 
a sturdy fellow followed him persistingly, and would take 
no denial. He whined and bedamoured, was pathetic, 
was humorous, but all to no purpose. At length, as if he 
had given up the attempt to get anytliing, he dropped a 
litUe behind, and said in an undertone, taking care how- 
ever that it should be audible, “ What a handsome pair of 
legs he has ! ” On went the Archbishop ; the man gave 
him up as impracticable. 

‘He used to boast that he had never m his life given to 
a beggar in tlie street or highway — a boast tliat was tlie 
more allowable, as it is well known that his purse was 
ever open for relievmig distress, and tliat " to do good and 
to distributa” was one prominent trait in his character,’ 

The folloiving letter, to Mr. Senior, is on another 
subject, which tlirough li|e greatly occupied his mind, 
tliat of Transportation, and respecting which much more 
will be found in these pages. 

‘ My dear Senior, — 

‘ The evils of diflerent erroneous laws will sometimes so 
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balance each other that, till one of them is amended, the 
full mischief of the other shall not be developed. A new 
piece put into an old garment makes the rent worse. 

‘ Aow I conceive that there is a great number of pci-sons 
m this country, who, tliough not veiy scrupulous, and 
though mvetm-ately idle (thanks to our legal encourage- 
ments), abstain from crime, because they can live in eL 
and plenty Avithout it, the condition of a convict being in 
some respects a little worse, and in others but a little 
bet or, than tliat of a pauper. If these men are suddenly 
pulled up, and find the life of a pauper a disagreeable • 
dnidgeiy, much wome than the hulks, the dockyards, or 
Jiotany Bay, Avhat is to preserve us from the stream of 
delinquency wliicli will break forth? 


‘Ag.'iin, if it be recommended as an occasional relief 
from the pressure of distress in iudividuals and in parishes 
to authorize emigvalion under a bond of apprenticeship, 
namel]', .so that a inau should be simply maintained in a 
colony tUl he should have worked out his cost of passatre, 
one (p-eat objection to this, in most respects, ven>^ eligiUe 
axpcdioiit 18, that such is, to all practical purposes, the 
(so-called) pcn.alty of transportation ; for the convict who 
IS tolerably stc.ady for a few years, always obtains his 
hberty, and c.'in then earn veiy high wages. 

‘ It may be said, j-ou have notliing to do with legisla- 
tion out of your own depai'tments ; but surely you are 
competent and bound to state the impediments to such a 
system as you ou the whole recommended, when those 
impediments are such as an act of the Legislature can 
remove. 


‘ I wrote to Hinds the same day as to you. It may 
perhaps, be worth while just to notice in two sentences a 
dilliculty you suggested in the ap])licntion of- his scheme 
to colonies having mucli wasteland— namely, tliat a negro 
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would prefer squatting on an uncleared spot to working 
for hire. If, however, all the land in the colonies were 
appropriated by. the local government, no negro would be 
able thus to take possession of land in the immediate 
vicinity, at least of the settled parts, without paying for it 
a price, whidi might be handed over as a compensation 
to his master. 

‘ Some, indeed, might retire far back into the wilds ; 
but few, especially of the more civilized negroes, and such 
as would be likely to obtain freedom tlie earliest, would 
hke to banish themselves far from the estate they had 
been used to regard as their home, unless very ill-used. 

‘I understand that their local attachments are very 
strong. 

‘I wish you would get your brother to wind up 
his novel,^ or else publish first one volume ; and if that 
should be well received, it would be a stimulus to com- 
plete the rest. Tliis last idea I wonder had never struck 
me. I like it the best. 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

‘E. Whately.’ 

The following letter to Lord Grrey on Church matters 
explains itself : — 

‘Duhlin; May 2, 1832. 

‘ My dear Lord, — If in what I am about to say I am 
guilty of impertinent presumption, your lordship’s ap- 
pointment of me, and the manner in which it was made, 
must plead my excuse. 

‘ How much soever your lordship may be thought to 

* This was the talo alluded to hefore, written ns a Irind of vehicle for 
description of Colonel Senior’s experiences in the West Indies and South 
America, on which he had collected much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. It was published many years later, under tho tillo of ‘ Charles 
Yenion.’ 
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liavo overrated luy qualificnlions, no one can doubt the 
truth of wliat you professed, that you were influenced by 
no personal or party motives, since in fact none could 
have a place, but purely by a desire of appointing one 
who might be fitted to meet the difficult and momentom 
cnsis of the Chiu-ch. 

‘That a most extensive ecclesiastical reformation (or 
deformation, as it may turn out) wi7l ere long take place 
I cannot doubt. When and by whom the change will bo 
introduced, and of what character, and with what results 
must depend oliiefly on the conduct of the leading mem- 
bom of the Establishment. 

•The sagacious forotliought-the mildness combined 
with firmness— the boldness guided by discretion— tlie 
thoroughgoing and disinterested zeal, without any wild 
enthusiasm— all the qualities, in shoit, which such an 
emergenej* calls for, ai-e seldom united in one man • and 
yet one man possessing them all in tlie highest diree 
could do but little uiiless there were others on the Bench 
to co-opomte uith him. 

‘But some very good men think themselves 6omd to 
resist, to the last, all alterations, even should tliey be 
certain of ultimate defeat; some, again, are sti-ono-Iy 
blind to the state of things; and some are alarmed 
indeed, but alarmed like a horse in a stable on fii-e, which 
. cannot be brought to submit to be rescued. 

‘In presunuDg to point out, eitlier now or on any 
iutm-e occasion, anyone to your lordsliip's notice as 
qualified to fill hereafter a place on tlie Bencli, I be<r to 
be understood as adlieiing to my resolution, of never 
nsZ-mj anything, either for myself or my friends ; Avhich 
-I could never do, even if I had, which I have not, any 
claim upon a Minister. However presumptuous and 
houever erroneous any recommendation of mine may be, 
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I pledge myself never to make any except on purely 
public grounds.’ 

• Extract of a letter to Mr. Semor on Ecclesiastical 

Government. 

‘ The following remarks apply to all governments, whe- 
ther civil or ecclesiastical, tiiough I have in view at 
present only the latter : — 

‘ Most governments have in them, somewhere or other, 
an absolute power, one which may make any enactment 
whatever, and consequently may subvert the existing con- 
stitution. E.g.^ an Act of Parliament might pass which 
should give to the Eoyal Proclamation the force of a law, 
and thus mvest the King with despotic power ; or again, 
which should reduce him to the condition of a Doge of 
Venice. 

‘ Some newly-formed states have dreaded to intrust to' 
any man or body this unlimited power, and have in the 
ori^nal scheme of the constitution fixed certain funda- 
mental points as out of the control of the legislature. 
This is the case with the United States of America. The 
government is limited by the original constitution, and if 
the Congress should pass any Act encroaching on that, no 
citizen would be bound to obey such a law. The dis- 
advantage of this is, that it places the present generation 
under the control of their ancestors, and provides no 
legal method for their throwing it off, even should they 
uuanimously wish to do so. Should a great majority of 
the citizens of the United States agree with the legislature 
in wishing for such a change, we may be sui’e they would 
effect it, though they would not do so regularly. 

‘ The problem is to devise a mode of escaping both dis- 
advantages ; and this can only be effected by providing for 
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the calling in, from time to time, some new power, distinct 
from the ordiiiaiy legislate, and authorised to introduce 
changes from which the otlier is restricted. The Eoman 
decemvirs and dictators were something approaching to 
such a provision, but tlie cliief error of those contrivances 
was the allowing these provisional governments to super- 
sede the ordinary, and to engross tlie whole power of the 
state. Hence they led to tyrannical usiu’pation. They 
should have had no other power than that which was 
peculiar to them.- 

‘ The best contrivance of the kind is, I think, the con- . 
stitution of some colleges in respect of their visitors. The 
Master and Fellows, &c., govern and moire bye-laws under 
certain restrictions; but, -uith respect to alterations of 
fundamental statutes, have no power except to call in the 
"Visitor, who has power", T\hen thus appealed to, to alter 
the statutes, and having done so retires, and leaves the 
ordinary govcrrrrncnt in the same hands ns before. 

‘ It is on tliis plan I should proceed if I were employed 
to frame for any community, civil or religious, n consti- 
tution of government. 

‘ The principle is equally applicable to all forms, whe- 
ther monarchical, aristocratical, popular, or in any way 
mixed. Provision should be made for calling in what 
might be called a visitational power on extraordinary 
emergencies. The constitution origin.Tlly laid down should 
bind the ordinary government, which should administer, 
under these limitations, the afihii's of the community. It 
should have no power to alter any of the fundamental 
rules of the constitution, but sliould be authorised, when- 
ever its members thought fit, to summon the extraor- 
' dinaiy assembly (or whatever it might be called), for 
which provision should have been made. And this assem- 
bly should have no power except to deliberate and decide 
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on the points proposed to it b}' the ordinary legislature ; 
it should not supersede or interfere -with their authority, 
and should be dissolved at any time, even re infecUi at * 
their pleasiu'e. In short, it should be precisely the regu- 
lator of a watch. 

It is, I think, thus and thtis only that we can avoid the 
two opposite evils— of too strict a confinement to the deci- 
sions of our ancestors, when, even if originally the best, 
they may have ceased to be suitable ; and of rash and* 
ruinous changes of constitution, an evil which is veiT apt 
to succeed the other.’ 


IdCilcT to Lovd Gi'vy, 

'DiiUin: Mny 19, 1832. 

‘ ily dear Lord,— I fear your lordship may think that 
the kindness with wliich you have fistened to me has 
encouraged me to be obtrusive; but I cannot forbear, 
under existing circumstances, interceding in behalf of my 
clerg}*, and begging that the Eolief Bill* may proceed. 
Some of them, it must be owned, are more disposed to 
complain that more is not done for them than to avail 
themselves of what is oflbred ; but many, I am certain, 
wiU gladly accept what tliey can get ; and many, even of 
such as had flattered themselves they should obtain great 
advantages from a change of Idinistiy, udll now, after 
finally abancloning that hope, gradually adopt more 
reasonable views. 

‘ If such an arrangement of tlie executive government 
is completed, ns I fiilly anticipate, it wU be a difficult but 
a great and glorious feat for your lordship’s Jlinistiy to 


> Tho measure for advancing fo tbo Irisli clergy of tlio Estal.li.lic.1 Cliiircli 
the rmrears of titho wluch they had been unable to collect, bv a grant of o 
millioD, rcpaynbjc under certain conditions. ’ 
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presen-e the Establishment from utter overthrow. So 
much power will liave been shoTO by, and influence 
claimed by, that portion of the population to whom, un- 
happily, the Bisliops have rendered themselves excessively 
obnoxious, that I fear you -vvill feel yourselves in the con- 
dition of a general who has taken a town by storm, and 
IS at a loss to keep liis troops from plundering and burning. 
And the House of Lords, alwa3's regarded as the strong- 
hold of the Cluu'cli Estabh'shment, will now, I fear, be 
unable to aflbrd eiTecfual support, or eflectual opposition, 
to anything. It seems to me that a large creation of 
reei-s is wanted for it— not, now, for the sake of canW 
the Ecform Bill, but for the purpose of restoring tlic 
House itself to the confidence of the country, by an°infu- 
sion into it of some popidar elements— by strengthening 
R in the public favour, through the addition of a corn 
siderable number of men who are regarded as sympa- 
thizing with the nation. To preserve either tliat House 
or the Church EstabTishment, in such a state of things as 
the late contest will have produced, will be a difficult 
problem; and the difficulty is one which I cannot but 
admit the Bishops have had a veiy great share in pro- 
ducing. In case of your lordship’s reinstatement in office, 
which evcrj'one here now fully anticipates, I take the 
liberty of submitting -the enclosed paper, relative to a 
IKiiut of the highest importance, as far as I can judge.* 
The writer. Dr. Hinds, ray chapkin, submitted it first to 
the Chancellor, but I know not whether his lordship’s 
avocations allowed him to pay attention to it. And, 
at all events, the state of things is now difibrent fi-oin 
what it was when tlie paper was drawn up, about a year 
ago; and, as it seems to mo, far more favourable to the 


' Si-o pp. 84-80, ‘ Proposal for tUo Gr.uliuil Abolition of Slnvoiy.’ 
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accomplishment of the object. If matters take such a turn 
as I full}’ anticipate, the Ministry would have no need to 
apprehend defeat or difficulty in bringing in such a Bill ^ 
• as suggested. In fact, they will be able just at this crisis 
to do almost what they will. And what a glory, and an 
appropriate gloiy, would it be for the same party who 
foi-merly succeeded in making the slave-trade illegal, now 
to adopt a measui'e which will ellect what I am satisfied 
no otlier could — sap the foundation of slaveiy, and finally 
extinguish it, not by ruining but by relieving the dis- 
tressed planters, and not In* le.aving the negroes in the 
state of barbarian, as at Hayti, from which they may 
not recover for agc.«, but by preparing them to endure 
and to enjo}’ libert}’! Generations yet unborn would, 

I am sure, bless the memoiy of the men who should 
solve this great problem, which the most matime delibe- 
ration has com-inced me can be solved in this way, and 
in no other. 

‘ If yoiu- lordsliip thinks fit to communicate on the sub- 
ject \vith my friend Senior, he is fiiUy master of the plan, 
and agrees with me in thinking it dictated by consummate 
■wisdom. He and I are much connected with West 
Indians, and familiar -with their affairs. Tlie -writer is a 
native of Barbadoes, and a man of clearer judgment or 
more free from every bias of prejudice I never knew. 

‘ Tire additional members which it is proposed to add 
would, I think, be rather an advantage than not to the 
House. 

They woidd have, like, others, their prejudices and 
party feelings, but quite distinct from those of the rest. 
They could not be suspected as adding to the wei<Tht of 
the democratical or of the aristocratical interest. In 
many questions wliich call forth much self-interested 
prejudice, they, though perhaps equally prejudiced in 
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their own way, would be impartial judges. Contemplating 
tlie matter' m all its bearing, it does seem to me that an 
opportunity noio oflera itself whioli may never recur of 
snwng a large portion of the (half) civilized world from 
sinlang, after scenes of unspeakable misery, into a state of 
perliaps permanent barbarism. 

‘ Accept my apologies for thus intrading on your lord- 
ship s valuable time, and believe me, &c.’ 


To the Bishop of Llandaff. 

'Dublin; May 14, 1833. 

‘ Hei-e, as well as elsewhei-e, wo are of conrae in a state 
of much anxiety about the BiU « and the Ministers. I my- 
self should be very glad to have a reform considoi-ably 
diiTereiit fi-om the proposed one, but I feel a little doubt 
that the time for it is irrecoverably past. The people 
have no confidence (nor can I blame them) in diose who 
opposed all reform as Tong as they could, and now are pre- 
paring their vaccination when the smallpox has broken 
out. If the Bill had been tlirown out in tlie Commons 
there woidd have been a hope; but when it has passed 
an Mwrefonned House of Commons, and one, it may be 
said, elected expressly for the purpose of trying the 
question, the people will never, I tliink, endure the vote of 
tlie Lords. If a Toiy Ministry shoidd come in, and dis- 
solve the House, I sliall anticipate the late scenes in Paris. 
And the woi-st of it is, whatever turn things talce, I can 
SCO nodiing that bodes well.to the Church Establishment. 

I fear its days are numbered. 

‘By-tlie-bye, — has replied, I find (in convei-sa- 
lioii), to my letter, by taxing me with inconsistency. 


' Tbo Reform Bill. 
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in saying that this attach, even if true, -would have been 
inexpedient, wliereas I have niaiutained in works 
that expediency ought not to be prefeiTcd to Irutli., 
Tiiis, I suppose, is meant as a jest, by way of casting 
ridicule on mj’- whole notion of recommending a scrupu- 
lous adherence to truth ; for T have often remarked tlie 
bitter sconi with wliich this is perpetually alluded to by 
that party. According to Ijhn, I maintain, it seems, that 
anyone wlio may chance to have an ill opinion of his 
neighboiu' is bound to proclaim it on all occa'-ions, and 
without an}- occasion at all, without regard either to ex- 
pediency or common decency. Neither he nor anyone 
else can really believe mo to have .'aid anything so absurd. 
It is no compromise of truth to keep silence on some 
occasions ; but I do maintain that to take advantage of. a 
man’s absence to misrepresent him, because it appeal's 
e.xpcdient to le'sen his influence, is an unjustifiable com- 
jn-omise of trutli, and in the pra'eut instance I think it 
was an unwise one. 

‘ I liave not the least doubt, however, of the sincerity of 
his commoudatious of me, wliich I am so far fx-om think- 
ing inconsi-'tent with his attack on 'me, that I believe his 
good opinion of me had a great deal to do with it. An 
independent man, firmly keeping clear of all parties, is, if 
not deficient in ability or in acth-ity, mudi more fonnid- 
able to a rcgidar politician than even a partisan of the oji- 
posite side, eqiecially if less conscientious. The politician 
would esteem less, but would also dread and di.'like less, 
one whom he might have )} prospect of hereafter enlist- 
ing on his side — one weak enough to be deluded, or 
cowardly enough to be bullied, or dishonest enough to be 
bribed by personal considemtion, into an abandonment of 
his principles.’ 
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Tlie nrat lettew, on a very different subject, are highly 
characteristic. Tlioy are addressed to a former porish- 
ionei-, -vvith udiom lie maintained through life a corre- 
.] si)oudcnce ■which ■was valued and enjoyed by both parties. 
He was at this time anxious to induce this friend to 
employ liei- talents in ■imting for the young; and this 
foims the chici part of the two letters before us, which 
we have placed together for tliis reason 

‘DiAlin: June 20, 1882. 

‘ Jfj’ dear Mss Crabtree, — I send you two sketches, 
which I have not time to fill up, and one or both of 
■ft Inch mn3' set 3*011 agoing. There is difference enough 
beU'cen them to give scope to different tiuns of minrl 
Write just as yoiu’ own taste prompts, depailing ns far 
fiom^ the sketch as you please, for 3'ou ■will never write 
well. if shaclded. 1 am inclined to think you may mnVt. 
a good ■\mtei' for childi'cn and the lower orders — ^the most 
important and not the easiest department. You may 
learn “enough of medicine to cine a little child,” but 
roniembei- •• you must spoil before 3'ou spin.” You must 
have the patience to ■write and not please yourself, and try 
again and again without being disheartened, or you must 
not calculate ou ultimate success ; at least I Imow what 
paiiLs it cost mo. But never think of wi’iting well while 
yon are about it ; write rapidly after ha'ving thought 
'mature^, and then la3* it b3* for a day or two, and try to 
improve it. You have no idea of the patient modesty 
■\yith wliich I have alwa3*s labom-ed to profit by the criti- 
ci.sms of fi'icuds and enemies, ■without being discoiunged. 
^Perhaps you despise allcgoiy. So do I. It is not° for 
phiIo.‘!ophers, but diere is iiotliing like it for the vulgar 
and children. Thank you for a most interesting letter. 

‘ Send me 3'oiu- fii’st attempt soon.’ 

von. I. M 
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• ‘ Dublin : Sept. 20, 1832. 

‘ My dearlEss Citibtree, — You may have tLoiight I had 
foi-gotten you, but I have sddom a day or an hoiu- to spnro 
It uin do you much more sendee to correct aud recas' 
your own composition than to have it done for you ; and 
as you have learnt to draw, you will, I trust, fed no mor- 
tification or disappointment or impatience at rubbing out 
and retoucliing, again and again, everj’ stroke till it is 
quite right. Yo one will ever leam to draw or to com- 
pose well who wiU not .submit to tliis dnulgerj'. But in 
composition there are many who are ashamed to own the 
pains they have in fiict taken, because thq: ■wish to be 
thought to owe everytlung to native genius. Tliere may 
be such geniu-ses, but I at least am not one. I shall make 
some use, I cannot yet say what, of the “ Settlement ; ” the 
other I send back for the reason above given, -with some 
remarks to guide you in recasting it. The species of 
composition, though when well done it seems very ca-q*, is 
one of the most difficult, but I think yon will succeed in 
it if you will take pains. Tlie usual source of failure in 
eveiTtliing of an aUegoi-ical natm-e, is not keepmg up the 
aUegoiy, but letting “ Snug the Joiner ” peep through tlic 
lion’s neck and tell the company he is not really a h’on. 
You may find numberless instances in that most popidar 
allegoiy’, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which the traveUci-s 
talk about sin and a Christian life while they are marching 
along the road and bear burdens on their backs ; the 
author forgetting that the sin had already been repre- 
sented by the bimden, and the Christian life by the road. 
Tlie difficidty of steadily holding on the ma.'-k, is what no 
one hardly could believe who has not tried. And, after all, 
what a “ mean ” employment of the intellectnal powers, to 
write for the instinction and amusement of the •vidgar and 
childi-en — that is, for three-fourths of mankind, and for 
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lialf the remainder 1 I continue as well ns I can expect to 
he, considering the harassing business I have to go through . 
I expect to be in London Ibc ensuing winter, to “ jB^ht 
, -vnth wild beasts ” in rarliameut. AH the storms I have 
hitherto encountered arc nothing to what I expect iviU 
llicn rage against me ; but I believe the crisis of the 
Church to be at hand, and that my Mastei- calls me to 
tread the raging waves.’ 


To N. Senior, Esq.— On Secondary Punishments. 

'Dublin: July 2 . 

‘ I wish j-ou would get me the reports of the Tithe 
Committee. I have none of them. 

‘ I should like Chadwick to turn on his mind this 
addition to Ins suggestions ; At Alban HaU, where I was 
at a los.s for .secondary punishments, I used to enter a 
delinquents name in a black book, where lie stood ns a 
kind otMtor, to lie punished only if he appeared a second 
or third lime, and thou for all together. JBcrht not a 
tattooed mark on the side of the foot, or somewhere out 
ot sight, be the punishment in some cases ? The men on 
a second com-iction would sufler for botli offences. 

‘ Tray .sugge-sl, in your report on paupers, that any 
female receiving relief should have her hair cut off- it 
may .seem trilling, but hm nugw, &o. 1st. A good head 
of hair will tctch from 5«. to 10s., which would be 
perhaps a fortnight’s maintenance. 2iid. Indirectly the 
number who would e.\ort themselves to .save their hair i.s 
beyond belief. One of our maids is ill of a fever, and 
we hiive almost been driven to force to make her part 
with her hair, though her life is in danger. I am cemiii 
.'he would have cheerfully worked and fared hard for 
any length of lime to save it.’ 
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To the Mon. Mr. Stanley, Seeretary for Ireland. 

'Dublin: July 8, 1833. < 

‘ My dear Sir, — ivill trespass so far on your kindness i 
as to bog you to transmit tlie enclosed memorial, ‘ together 
■with an application from myself. 

‘ I shall be thought, perhaps, to make more stir than 
enough about a trifling matter. Tlie proposed f^niunff 
is indeed a trifle, but it is possible for a great deal of 
good-'will, and far more of ill-will to turn on a vciy 
small sum. 

‘ That the present Government look wnth an evil ojm on 
the dergj' of the Established Cliurch, and wish to stint, 
discourage, and depress them in eveiy way, is a notion 
which, among violent party-men indeed, no reasonable 
measures could at once remove ; but this is far from 
being a reason why, unnecessarily, anything like just 
grounds should bo afforded for such a complaint, by 
cutting off from a poor, a very much-rcspcctcd, and very 
efficient person, a sum too trilling to Government to be 
an object to them, but of great consequence to him. 
Several influential peraons, who know his deserts and his 
circumstances, regard his case as one of great hardship, 
the more as he is infirm in health, disqualified for many 
situations, and yet, as I can testify, exceedingly efficient 
where he is.. 

‘ I have no personal interest in him whatever, and .speak 
only on general grounds. « Then if the Archbishop thinks 
so much of the matter,” it will perhaps be answered, 

“ why does he not pay the odd £2,7 out of his own pocket, 
and not tease us any more about it? ” 

’ On n special case, in wUeb a part of a cbaploin’s salary bad been cut 
off. 
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^ow, lliis is prcdsdy tlie point I am coming to, and 
to wliicli tlie application I Lave to make relates. 

‘ I am ready to pay tlie money myself ; but if this is done 

a ft fi-om myself, though the pecuniary distress of Mr 

Mill be relieved, the sense of wrany cannot be removed 
fi om his mind, and from that of the governors who are 
interested in his behalf ; and the unfavourable Impression 
re.speoting the procedure of Government would be rathei’ 
heightened. If I ivere a “Conservative,” I don’t know that 
I could think of a better stop than to pay tliis defalcation 
of salaiy, assigning the cause. 

Ml/ request, therefore, is that the Commissioners ■will 

accede to Mi-. ’s application, and allow me to pay 

over to them the annual £25, saj-ing notliing about the 
transaction, ivhich I will take care to conceal. These are 
not times in which, even if I wei-e hostile to the Adminis- 
tration, I should like to gain credit at the expense of 
Government, -when all its credit and all its strength are 
wanted to keep the country from civil war, I ^rill not 
therefore coni])lain, -whatever may be the result of this 
application, thougli I must feel, in the event of its beiim 
rejected, tliat I shall have been uncourteously used; since 
I am ready to sacrifice not only my o'wn mone}’’ to save an 
individual from hardship, but to sacrifice mj^ oivn ci-cdit 
also (wliich many would prize stifl more) to save the credit 
of Government. 

‘ I’-S— Pennit mo to express the great satisfaction I fed 
in reading the reports of your speeches, which appear to 
me nioic unifoi-mly the result of strong sense and right 
feeling than almost any othei-s, however oi-ntorlcally bcau- 
' liful. The testimony must ahvays bo -worth something of 
a man Avho has nothing to look to that any Ministry ran 
give, and who, -n-hon poor and unfriended, was-well knorni 
to have never deigned to flatter.’ 
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To tJus Bishop of Llandaff. 

'Dublin : July 30, 1832. 

‘Mj' clear Lord , — 1 am tired— I have been tired 1 shall 

be tired I may be tired, &c., &c.. &c. I have got through 
twcnty-tlu-ee confinnations, and have two more *to 
come ; but I "will ■write 'what occui’s to me ■without iwe- 
meditation. 

I have had the ciinuseinent of hearing an examination 
(one day of it) for the Tiinity CoHcge Fellow.-hips. It is 
veiy strange to us Oxford men, and, ere should think, vei^j' 
absiu-d— being in Latin, all oral, and aU the candidates 
togethei-, jostling each other. It was a matter of ciu-iosity 
to hear for the first time an examination in my (I shoidcl 
rathex- say otu-) Logic. 

‘ I do not know what to tliink of the state of this 
country. Besides other difficulties, the Enghsh, who are 
in fact its legislators, do not understand the peciiliai'ities 
of the people ; they are surrounded by tho-e who wi-h 
to mi'-lcad them; and ■when they meet ■with one who fells 
them the truth, they "will not believe him. In particular, 
they will cling to tlie belief that Protestant ascendancy, 
or tlie ascendancy of some one partj', would pacify the 
country, ivhich, as I lately explained to you, could only 
be tlwough the complete extermination of its opponents. 
As long as any of the adverse sect I’emained, the x’ictors 
would never cense insulting and goading them, till they 
brought on a fi-esh rebellion ; and so there would be, as 
for the last six himdi-ed years, a peipetual succes-ion of 
battle, murder, and sudden death. But this is never ade- 
quately understood by the English nation, who are per- 
haps haughty and selfish governors of the vanquished, 
byt not restless and wanton toimentors. A conquered 
enemy of the English, is an ox yoked to the plough to 
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(Inulge; of the Bisb, a bull tied to the stake to be 
baited. 

Blanco* tells me you Lave Lad mucL intercourse in 

tlie u-ay of business witL , and find liiin clever and 

tise i . I Lave sometimes had occasion, and probably 
sliall VC17 often, to transact business with men whom I 
cannot esteem; and it annoys me to find them, as I 
often do, better men of business than better men. I 
incan that it tends to weaken Oie most desL-able asso- 
ciation between the ayaOw and the Wlien 

a man s moral doLnquencics Lave come across me per- , 
soiiall)’, I am conscious of being tempted to disguise ’ 
troin myself personal resentment undei- the garb of vir- 
tuous indignation; afierwards, when time and circum- 
sUnices L.ave put me into a better humonr, I feel the 
tempfauon to be towards a culpable iudifferance about 
^ t Jat 1.S mtniisically .vrong. We are prone, firat, to mis- 
take zeal for oiw own glory for zeal in the cause of virtue, 
and aficnvards to give ourselves credit for a forgivin.^ 
t^emper wLcn wo are compromising right principle. ! 
find this among the sorest temptations when one is much 
engaged in business. 

‘Did I .oliow you, or communicate to you, the substance 
ot my oorre-spoudence last winter with tlie Jh-clibishop 
of Canterbury? It I'datcs to a inattoi- which more and 
more occupies ray thoughts as my appearance in Parlia- 
ment approaches. The Church has been for one hundred 
years without any government, and in such a stormy 
reason It will not go on. much longer without a rudder. 

I canieslly wish, on every account, that he, or else some 
other Bishop, could be induced to save mo fi-om coming 
lorward in a manner most distressing to my feelings, as I 
must do if others will not. 

* Tio Rev. J. BInneo ttliitc. See p. 178. 
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2b Xorrf Oretf. 

'DnUin: Eqrf. 10, IBW. 

‘I dare my your Innlsliip Imw formerly oflen met mtli 
poi>ons i^Jo, when j-ou aiked the rjiicrtion whether it io 
or IS not desirable thnt rame reform in rhrJinmeiit ^huldd 
lake plnce, have replied by nskiii^, ..^viiy, tr/ni tor/oF 
a reform would 310U propoMJ?" imd when j-.,u ^raiit into 
liartipulai^ Mine valid or plmwble objerliini iiimht be 
niistd afHiin-.t the detaila of any roiipeivnble jilaii. 

‘ Aom-, it i« my own priratc opinion that a cnimdcrablc 
refonii III iiiany points is wanting in oiir Cliiirrh; and 
that bj- ob-tmately n-fuMiig even to listen to any proposil 
^Ihe kind, we fail to arail ouiwsh-os of the adrantatte 
^te^taIHa po^M over the Homish Chun-h. wladifa 
iMimper^ ly the elniin to infaUibility, and cannot mend 
a fault, because die dares not confu>^ it possible. We are 
prejKiniig for oui>elws a Hmilar downJidI ; for Minno.inir 

thej wdl be rcckonctl doiiWy incsEcn^able if we persNi in 
thcsn. while we all along profos. not to be infallible. 

Acver^hell•:.^ I shall not proceed, in the fiM iiiMance 
to ijropo-.e any specifie reform, or m'cn any refonn at all’ 
blit merely tlmt the Chnreh should Imre n^gorenm.cnt>!: 

a certain body of men, wbchc aekiiowledged biiMiie^s 
iJinll be to legislate in ccfleMastieal matters; not ii«s>- 
Miidy to introduce changes but to declare dcliberatelv 
and inth authority, thnt siidi-ambsudi clmiigcs are or 
are not needed. * ® 

‘ At present there is none such. We are in fact at this 

moment under thcgorernmeiit of onr earlier Cbnrecatioii« 

of men who ,rere dead and buried aboxw « centniy arm’ 
One may often hear men say, “It n-onld be a good thinrr" 
if ro-and-m could lie introduced, or if tlmt and thnt ponlil 
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1)0 modified or laid aside;” but everyone seems conscious 
that there is no one to do it. Our ancestors locked the 
door, .and the key is lost. Some suppose the King in 
Council to have this power. But he is in all causes, 
rc(’lesi.nstical as well as civil, supreme; and as in the nnp, 
.•■o m the other, his proclamation has not the force of a 
law. His supposed prerogative accordingly is never 
executed except in small matters, where I suppose it is 
not thought worth while to dispute whether its exercise 
is strictly legal or not — such as the appointing of occa- 
sional forms of praj-er, &c. But if he wei-e to take upon 
liini to introduce heterodox prayer’s, or even a pra3mr for* 
the Education Board in Ir’eland, we should find his prero- 
gative disputed. How, can that be caUed a governmeirt 
which is submitted to only in matters thought too insigni- 
ficant to be worth disputing about ? It is a rein which 
snaps the in-stant it is pulled. 

‘Some, .again, consider the Eng and Parliament to be 
the proper leghlature of the Church. The potoer they 
coi'taiuly have, beaiuse they have all power. They could 
fnnne statutes for any of the colleges at Oxford, or pass 
an Act rogrdating the public examinations for degrees. 
But neither those matters, nor the eoclesiastic.al concer-ns 
o. the Church, do they seem ever to have regarded as 
the proper businc.ss of Parliament. Our ancestors, though 
they required the sanction of Parliament for anythincr 
that was to be made part of the law of the land, seem to 
have regarded ecclesiastical matters as the proper province 
of Convocation. 

‘ But I neither wish for the revival of the old Convoca- 
tion, just ns it- formerly existed, nor will 1 2)ropose any 
specific form of Cliurch government. I shall only advocate 
the appointment of Commissioners, to devise, digest, and 
submit to Parliament some form of government. I always 
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find that a measure is the better received for lieing (to ii'^e 
a homely metaphor) cut into mouthfuls. 

‘ First, let us inquire whether it is desirable that the 
Church should have a government ; next, who shall pro- 
l)0'e a plan for that pimpose ; then, %chat form of goveni- 
inent shall be adopted ; aftenvards, whether the govern- 
ment shoidd introduce any changes into our Artii-lc.'. 
Litufgj', &c., &c.; and, lastly, what those changes -lu.iiM 
be. If the nio‘>t jierfect scheme that man or angels couM 
de\-ise should be brought forw.-ird at once, there woidrl bo 
endless cavils about the manner of baldug the bread, 
before the corn was somi. 

‘ Parliament will probably be jealous of any appearance 
of a tvish to encroach on its powers. To the sugcrestions 
of such jealousy I shall be prepared to replj', “ Take and 
exercise, if you think fit (tliough you have never done so 
hitherto), tins power j-ourselves ; if not, choose persons 
to whom j-ou will delegate it; but do not play the dog 
in the manger, and stickle for retaining power and an 
office of which you make no use at nil,” I myself should 
prefer a legislative body (call itSjmod, or Convocation, or 
Assembly), consisting of a mixture of Lay and dericnl 
members (.as in the Scotch Erk), u-ith not more than 
two-tliirds of either description. And I should prefer a 
federal government, like tliat of the United States with as 
little as possible left to the central, and as much as possible 
to the diocesan or archidiaconal Synods. I have alwavs 
found that the less uniformity is enforced, in minor points 
(wliich arc those in wludi uniformity is of no consequence), 
the more concord there avill usually be in spirit and in 
essential points. iSIen .agree best, in common life, whose 
principles, education, and general diaracters coincide, but 
who are not strictly confined, as by living in the same 
house, to the same hoiu^ for rising and dining, the same 
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diet, the same tomperatui-e, &c. ; for in these matters men 
are almost sure to have some diffei-ehce of taste, >vhich 
lead to imtatmg annoyances and quarrels. As I have 
sau however I ^viU not publicly commit myself on any 
uiattei-s of detail. It is my earnest wish and hope to be 
glared from coming foiward in diis matter at aU, except 
as he supporter of the proposal of some senior member 
le Bench ; but of this I am cominced, that if the 
Chm-ch IS to stand, it must be brought forward, and Wt 

the Establishment, a beginning will be made for us from 
without ; and, if it is, I fear our days are munbered. To 
set fire, like the Lidians, to the grass before us, is the only 
way to prevent the conflagration overtaking us.’ 

Bic opinions and tlie exertions of Archbishop \i^niately 
m the matter of Sccondaiy runishments, form a distinS 
and important chapter in his life, and shall therefore re- 
ceive a compendious notice at the outset. Uie subiect 
has for the prosent4ost its popular interest ; but it is one 
Ailiich in the oi-dmaiy course of events the exigencies 
of .society ai-e pretty sure, at .some futm-e time, to bring to 
lui Muface again, men the Archbishop’s attention IS 
drawn to the topic, transportation to New South Wales 
lor various terms, from ‘life’ down to ‘seven years’ 
was tlie ordiiiaiy secondary punishment for all serioiw 
oflence.s below capital. On their arrival in the colony 
the a-nmna s wei-e eithei- employed on public works’ 
or (and in the majority of cases) ‘ assigned ' as labourers 
to free setUeis, and engaged chiefly in pastoral occu- 
pation. Much complaint reached the mother-countn’ 
which chiefly -bore on the inequality of this kind of 
pimishmcut. It was alleged tliat it pressed with very 
diflerent seveiity on different classes; while many led 
voty easy lives, and became prosperous arid rich, others 
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Avere subject to seA'crc and oppressive discipline ; others, 
again, wasted life in mere discontented idleness. Manj* 
schemes were suggested for the improvement of tlie 
.system. I^Hiately’s clear and dissecting logic stojiped 
short of nothing but its total abolition. He por.suaded 
liimsclf that it was, of all punishments, the lea'-t deter- 
rent "to tile offender here — ^the least reforming to the 
pei-sou undergoing it. He thought it also calcidated to 
produce enormous evil, by peopling with a criminal race 
a neiv and attractive region of the world. ITc coiiMdcrcd 
that under this system. Government at liome, and its 
agents abroad, had to accomplish what he denominated 
two inconsistent objects — the prosperity of the colony, 
and the suitable punishment of the convicts. His opinions 
can be studied in liis publications on the subject, and in 
his evidence before the Transportation Committee of 
1838. wliich was appointed mainly in consequence of 
the public feeling produced by his appeals. Tlicy arc 
everj'Avhere urged vigorously, and with that single-hearted 

honesty which was tlie mainspring of his power. But 

as his nature was — he looked but little at other side® of 
tlie que.®tion ; his works may be consulted for plenty of 
eridence and argument .against transportation, but will 
afford little assistance to those who arc endeavouriiirr 
to devise substitutes for it, or to solve the great general 
problem of secondaiy punishments. At the same time 
It may be observed that Wliately (in the ‘London 
Eeriew, 1829,) was the first to suggest that notion 
of sentencing conricts ‘to a* certain amount of laboiu-, 
instead of time,’ which was afterwards taken up Iw 
the prison reformer Maconochic, and which is con- 
sidered by some to form the basis of the much-admired 
system of discipline of Irish prisons under Sir Walter 
Crofton 
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TJie inimccliato result of the efforts of liimsdf and those 
whose enei-gies he directed was, however, only a reform 
m the system. Assignment was partially abolished— 
othei- devices in the way of employment and punishment 
substituted. The ill-success of these, and the flow of free 
cinigi-ation into Austi-ah'a, produced a general dissatisfac- 
tion in the colonies with transportation under any shape. 
R-om 1851 to 1854 the question was much and acrimo- 
niously debated between them and the mother-countiy. 
Tlie gold discoveries then contributed to render its con- 
tiinuince impossible. It Lasted a few years to Western 
Australia only, and is now abolished.* 


To Sir T. Denman (then Attorney General). -On Secondaiij 
Pxinishments. 

‘Dublin! Oct. 0, 1832. 

‘Sir,— I beg you to be assured that I am much flattered 
at finding that my late publication» has attracted so mudi 
of the notice of so many eminent persons, including your- 
self. It is also gratifying to find that in so many important 
points Avc are fully or veiy neaily agreed, even in some 
where you seem to suppose othenvise : it was never 

my design to advocate an equality of punislunent for all 
oflendors, or a difference depending solely on the difficulty 
of prevention; I always meant the importance of prevent- 
ing each offence to be taken into account. If we were to 
prcvmt robbing of ordiaixls by roasting alive eveiy one 
lonvicted of it, we should purchase the preservation of 
ruit too dearly. In the' two cases you suppose, of a 
itaiTing man stealing a loaf, and a profligate reducing a 
vorthy man to beggary, Uiere is as much difference in the 


‘ 'On Sccaudoiy Pimishmcnt,’ 1832. 
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public e\-il of tlie two oflenccs as in the luoml tui-pitiido 
of the oflendors. 

‘TVlien I spoke, however, of the theoiy of punishment 
a« beuig for prevention and not for retribution, I was not 
unaware that a certain degree of conformity to existing 
prejudices (wliich operate like the friction, re-ietance o'f 
llic air, &c., in mechanics) must be admitted, in order to 
obtain the neces-^niy sanction of public opinion. We 
must, like Solon, give men not the best laws, but the best 
they can be brought to receive. Still we should, as far as 
the case will admit, strive gradually to wean men from 
hiutful piejudices; and I Icnow of few more hurtful, in a 
moral point of view, than that which tends towards the 
apportionment of punishment to the moral guilt of the 
offender, for it leads of course to the converse error of 
estimating tlie moral guilt by the punishment; and thus 
a most false and mischievous standard of morality is set 
up, inasmuch as there are so many important duties 
which human law cannot enforce, .>0 many odious offences 
which it cannot at all, or more than veiy inadequately, 
punish— such as ingratitude, meanness, seinslmcs-, seduc- 
tion of youth into vice, tS!:o. 

‘ I am coni’inccd that to the error in question may be 
traced almost the whole of rehgious persecution. ITo one 
who believes in his religion can well avoid regarding it as a 
moial offence to reject, or at least to impugn or tocornipt 
it. But as men advance in intelligence they become by 
degrees more and more capable of approaching to a riolit 
view of this subject. Even the progress of lansua^e 
show.-, thio. The ancients did not speak of injlkting-gm- 
ishraent and suffering punishment, but of taking ven- 
geance, paj-ing a penalty, &c. ; it was dare pcenaslluere 
—solvere— and ulcisci, as a deponent (i.e. middle verb) 
to take, for oneself, satisfaction ; and tlie deponent punirf 
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'Mvas softened down afterwards into the transitive pnnirg; 
so SouKai Slx-^v — Tifitofiiav vafi<7)(etv. A mere savage 
thinks only of the past. As men advance towards civil- 
ization, they think more and more of the future, i.e., of 
preventing future transgressions. 

Yoiu' remai’ks on Transportation are as ingenious as I 
should have expected them to be ; and though it would 
h.ave been of course more gratifying to me to have found 
you altogether of my opinion, it is some satisfaction to feel 
that the objections to my views which I have before me 
are likely to be— considered both as to themselves, and in 
.respect to their author — ^fhe strongest, and probably the » 
whole, of what can be imged on tliat side. Por, though I 
do not deny that many of them have weight (and, indeed, 
thei-e can hardly be a sj-stem so bad that nothing can 
be said for it, or so good that nothing can be said against 
of them together seem to me much more than 
overbalanced by 'those of either of the articles printed in 
the Appendix. Some of these you seem to mo to have 
overlooked : e.g. whst )'ou say as to the dislike of trans- 
portation felt by many offenders is a topic discussed in 
p. 09, and in other parts of the same article ; tlie topic of 
“getting rid” of aiminals, in p. 84, and again in p. 140 ; 
that of the ovci’cliarged expectations of comfort and 
prosperity in New South Wales, in pp. 76, 136, &c . ; 
and the total vncoviputihilitg of the several objects, to 
. combine wliich is the problem proposed to a Govenior of 
Aew South IValcs, is touched on, though not so strongly 
as it might and should have been, in pp. 88-94. To 
govern in the best manner, with a view to the convicts, so 
as to make tlic penalty of transportation answer the end 
proposed (which is the most important point), and to 
govern in the best manner, 5vith a view to the prosperity 
of the colony (wliich is the point a Governor is natiu’aUy 
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the most likely to aim at), are two objects each, separately, 
difficult of attainment, but altogether inconsistent and 
opposed to each other. 

‘ There are some of yoim remarks in which I fidly coin- 
cide, but which tend, I must confess, to strengthen my 
previous unpressions. I have no doubt that many 

(though I believe a smaller proportion than some suppose) 
ai’e driven to commit crimes by distress ; and that when 
this distress can be traced, as it often may, to injudicious 
legislation — to poor-laws, corn-laws, or the hke — the 
nation is bound, not only to provide for the amendment 
of the bad laws, but for the relief of the distress resulting 
from them. But I would not have a man left to commit 
a crime to entitle him to this rehef. It would be not 
only kinder and more just, but, I am convinced, cheaper 
also, to provide for the emigration of five or six poor men 
before they had been driven by distress to crime, than to 
transport one of them as a criminal. In the latter case 
you must take into account, besides his transport and 
outfit, all the loss and inconvenience to society fi:om his 
depredation before detection, and frrom the depredations 
of the rest who finally escape detection, the trouble and 
expense of his captiu'e and trial, and, lastly, the ciremn- 
stance that he is probably altogether spoiled for an in- 
dustrious settler. 

‘ I agree with you again in beheving that some persons 
of tolerably decent character, but not proof against temp- 
tation where no risk is incurred, may be deterred by the 
di-ead of mixing with a herd of abandoned reprobates 
diu’ing the middle-passage. Doubtless those of them who 
do suffer this undergo gi’eat misery, so great that I should 
say it would be ah allowable mercy to hang them instead 
— nay, to let them die on the rack. No physical death can 
be so bad as the moral death which is likely to ensue. In 
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jitoportioti ns flic corruption of fluar moial in. 

crenscii, fluar Biiflctiiig iinm the contoniination 
llic pniiuliincut is one vliicli ctiusca more muiAi^ fluin 
it does pain, and irbich is the more severe to oa^ h in 
_pra{x>rtion as he is less of siichechamcternsto bedcsorv- 
iiip of it — i.ft, incaiiablc of icstmint but from fear. Hinv 
Ihcrf two are among the fliings most to be ardded in 
punishment Still sundiy persons may be in fliis way do- 
loiTcd, and this is a good os ihr os it goes, but the remedy 
seems to me &r worse flinii the disease ; for the proposed 
advantage rests on the suppositiott flint the great majority 
of the com-icts are profligates, to whom bad compaiiy is 
litflo or no penance, and who fester in flieir own oor^ 
niption for four months, till by mutual contamination 
lluy flioll linvc got rid of any remnants any of them mi^ 
have of mondity or decency. 

‘ When Shakespeare makes some one remark to Fbiollcs, 
“If you could And n coniitiy where but women were wlio 
have undcigonc so much shame, you might bepin an m- 
2mtleHt nation," he lilflejlhought, probably, llint'the esperi- 
inent of beginning sueh a nation would be seriously tried, 
and from nut having quite enough of slianicleas women 
we shcmld be sending out cnigocs of girls to sup[dy flic 
dcfldcnqr. I shall bog yoiu- nrrcptancc of a sermon in 
wliieli I have ireuted of the moral mischief resulting from 
setting up the law of the land ns a standard.’ 
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CnAFJ’ER VI. 


Epv. J JJlnnro IVliiJc «.ido. mil, the An-l.M.hop, „„d i- appoinlc.1 
ti lnr lo the Arclibiiliop 5 familj— Ultir to Sir. llvMct on flic 
UL-ncnl Soi-n-lj— Lptlor lo .Ali*. Craljlrop— Ullcr lo lli<-'lln\v.inl 
feocipty on 11,0 po„„Uv of Donlli-Utl. r to llu- Anti-RInv. n- Sooiotv 
l.oltor lo Sir. Soiiinr— Tiikos 1 ,m ooal in I’nrliiun-nl— Rpe, olios on 
Irisli Eiliioniinn niul Irisli Ijimnripnlinn— I.oller to Ili.Iiop of 
Llnnd.-,ll on tlio Cliiirol, Toniporalilics nill—Xoto on same aiibjcct 
lleliroiiionl of Or. Hind", and nppointinont of Dr. Dicltonion (us 
111- «.crP....or-.\asocinlo.l wilh ArphW-hop Slnrra,- in Commi-ion 
of Inquiry on Insli Door— Hi, indopmulont conduct— l/dtcr to 
Sir. sinnlpy on the cstnUioliincut of n Diiinity CollrEc-I.cttcr to 
.Air. Hull on Cliurcl. iiniiir— U.ttcr lo n friend on rclirious difll- 
ciillioj— lA'ttcr to n young clergyman— Fragment on tlio Snliballi 
qiipHtion. 


liii: year ISa.S oiicnoil on tlic same courso of imlefutifiablo 
about- a* tlio fonner one Iiacl done. I’lie ArchbisliojiV 
home-rircle ]md been increased svitliin llie Just year by 
the arrival of the Itev. J. Jilanco WJiitc, svlio came froiii 
Oxford lo superintend tlic education of the sons of hi.i 
fiicncb, tlic Archbi«ho]] and ilr. Senior, under tlic roof of 
the fonner. Sir. Blanco While svas a Sjianiard by birth, 
an cxnic from his countrj- on account ofliis abandonment 
of Bomish princijdes. He first sisited Oxford about 1817. 
An honorary degrce svas asvarded him, for the services 
svliich ho svas considered to have rendered in tlic contro- 
versy syith Home ; and lAj came to rosidc at Oriel in 1 S2C 
when his close intimacy svith the Ai-clibishop began. Each 
of the two svas a hearty admirer of the other. Blanco 
Wliite had been chiefly occupied with liteimy' pursuits 
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while in England, liis health not admitting of his officiathio’ 
in the Church. It may be well here to obseiTc, that the 
little work called ‘ Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman,’ 
written as aldnd of answer to Moore’s book with a similar 
title, was the production of his pen about this time, and 
was written with the sanction and under the superin- 
tendence of the Archbishop. This work, unpretendincr 
a.s It is, contains valuable matter for those interested ^ 
Protestant controvers]', and deserves to be better known 
The foUowing letter to Mi-.Badeley was probably 
wiitten in this year, and is worth inserting from its valu- 
able .suggestions on the fomation of clei-ical Societies 


To the JRev. J. Badeley. 

‘ I have just time to suggest two most essential niles 
for 3 -our Cleiical Societ}', without whieh it v-ill be all that 
you fear, and worse— a theatre for the display of polemic 
oratory and spiritual mob-oppression. 

* 1st. Ifo one to stand up to speak. 

2nd. N"© decision to be made of anj' disputed point ; 
but each to state 1 m opinions, and go home and retain 
them or change them ns he likes best; but no votina, no 
resolutions, &c. 

‘ I speak fi-oiii experience.’ 

To Miss Grabtrec, 

'DuUia: Jnniuuy 7, 1833. 

‘ Yom- tale is veiy much improved, and I am now con- 
vinced you may turn out a veiy useful witei’, since you 
can bear and profit b)'' severe criticism. It has as yet 
- been only seen by my children, who wei-e much pleased 
with it. I am not yet able to say what else I shah do 
with both of them. 

‘ You are now able to sirau without corks, and I dare 
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say TOulcl even write better on a plan of your o' 
vising. Perhaps the sort of thing most wanted n 
cliildren and the poor, is some plain fnstructions in 
cal Economy. In the “ Saturday ]V'rnga7m(» ” i you v 
some attempts of mine whidi I am going on wil 
you could work up some sudi instruction into 15 
tales and dialogues, you might diffuse much useful 
ledge. Tlie above lessons I have tried on my owi 
dren of nine years, and find them quite inteUigibh 
one who has learned them is in possession of muc 
many grown people, even in the higher classes, 
Miss Martineau is an admirable writer of tales c 
subject, and leaves only one thing to be derii-ed 
a correct view of the subject. She servilely f 
McCuUoch and Eicardo, and is right or wrong w'hen 

are. Her tale on the Workhouse is very good tl 

Ireland perhaps the worst : I mean in Political Eco 
for as tales they are all good. Her principal erro 
these : — 

‘ Ist.^ Bent has not (as she represents) anything 
with different qualities of land. H all the land°i 
country wore exactly equal, still, if its quantity 
limited, men would pay a rent for it, simply because 
cannot get it unthout. 

‘ 2nd, In her first tale she represents a man, in a 
settlement in Afiica, which has’communication with 
Town, as finding money of no use. It would clear 
valuable, as it might be eent to Cape Toivn to buy j 
for the settlement. 

‘ 3rd. She is involved in confusion about “high and 
as applied to wages and to profit ; forgetting that t 

« Published first br the OhrisHnn Knowledge Sodefv, and then in 
dently, by J. W. Parker, West Stnmd. It existed for seven.1 4“ 
the date of this letter. ^ 
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are reckoiiecl at so nnioli per dai/, and profits at so much 
per cent. •Distinction between productive and unproduc- 
tive labour is all fanc}'.** 

4tli. She supposes population to be continually gain- 
ing ground, or to gain gi-ound, on subsistence ; as 
it oiu- wealth were not now ranch greater in proportion to 
om- popidation (increased as that is) than in the time of 
Ibe Hcptarcliy. 

‘ 5th. She regards tithes as a pajnnent, which they are 
not, in the same sense at least in wliich yon pay a labourer. 
In a certain sense, I pay my tradesmen’s bills ; and in 
another sense my butlet' pays them— t.a., the money goes 
through his hands, but it never was his. 

‘ Yon uill find these and several other- points explained 
in the second edition of my Political Economy Lectiu-os, 
just published ivith additions. 

‘AH Miss Martineau’s tales arc vei-y amusing, and may 
serve as models in point of form. Erom you I shoidd ex- 
pect a httic more reference to religion. She is, I believe, 
Unitarian. 

‘ I fear I shall be caUod on to take a prominent pai-t in 
me awful crisis of the Cluu-ch which is approaching. 
Pray for my being supported in a task whidi calls for 
more than human wisdom and firmness.’ 

Ihe next lettei-, addressed to the Howard Society, who 


I j footman produces shoes from dirty ones. 

I A cools produces a pmidtitff out of dour. 

2 f A shocmnlser shoes out of lenthor. 

I A balicr loaves out of flour. 

Surely iJl the-c arc ulUre producUvo Inbouiora j tlio distinction is only in tho 

mode of tbsm. No. 1 nro paid by the week or «mr, No 2 br the 

s/ioesoThaf, ' ^ 
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liad •nritten to request Lis co-operation, needs no fiulLer 
explanation : — 


To the Secretm-y of the Howard Society for Removing the 
Penalty of Death. 

‘Feb. 15, 1833. 

‘Sir , — 1 am most desirous to remove not only tLe 
penalty of death, but any penalty for which a suflScient 
substitute can be devised. Nor would I limit this to the 
case of offences where personal violence is absent. No 
offence shoidd be visited by a more severe penalty than is 
necessary for its prevention. Nor does the absence or 
presence of personal violence seem to me sufficiently to 
draw the line between offences which it is the less or the 
more difficult and important to prevent. .Aji incendiary, 
for instance, who should burn down fifty stacks of com, 
or a burglar who should enter the houses of fifty indu.s- 
trious families in their absence, and strip them of their 
all, could not, in any point of view, be compared to ad- 
vantage with one who shoidd beat or even kill another in 
a quarrel. 

‘ The only effectual mode, as it seems to me, in whicli 
the Howard Society can promote their benevolent objects, 
is by setting themselves to devise sucli effectual secondary 
pimishments as shall do away with the necessity of severe 
enactments. Any reasonable suggestion of this kind I 
shall be most ready to advocate; but without this all 
petitions against this or that mode of punishment ivill be 
utterly vain, as they will be met by the ready answer-, 
“What is to be done?” and recommendations “to mercy,” 
in general terms, wiU onlj^ elicit the remark, that to leave 
crime unrepressed, is mercy to the wicked only, and 
cmelty to the unoffending. No legislative measure has 
as yet occurred to me for the “ relief of the poor and 
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(Icstituto of Dublin and its vicinity;” butlsluOl gladly 
lend iny support to any tliat may be devised which sliall 
tend to inci'ease, or at least not to diminish, tlie source 
fioin vhicli, after all, must flow the greatest part of the 
corafnj-t, the respectability, and the mitigation of calamity 
among the poor — wz., habits of industry ^ frugality, 

a spirit of independence, prudent forethought, and mutual 
kindness towards each other. Any measure which goes 
to destroy, repress, or prevent these, creates ten times 
more disti-ess than it relieves. And such, as I know from 
experience, has been the eflect of every legislative enact- 
ment that has liitherto been tried.’ 

A lotto to the Anti-Slavery Society contains a fiirther 
explanation of the views afready put forth in 1831 ^: 


'116 Slosno Street : Fol. 28, 1833. 

‘ Gentlemen,— I think myself bound to acknowledge 
the address which litis been fonvarded to me, as I have 
paid much attention to the question relating to "West Indian 
aflair-s and have happened to enjoy gi-oater advantages 
toward> acquiring a knowledge of them than most pei-sons 
who have never visited the Colonies. 

‘ I perfectly concur with you iu tliinking the existence 
ofSlaveiy in our empire a national sin, and tliat justice 
cleniaiids, therefore, that we shoidd all be ready to bear 
oiu tab’ proportion of the evils consequent upon it. 

‘ Tliough this, however, is the case reaUy, the persons 
most closely coiineclod with the sinftil act will often ap- 
pear the chief or the sole peipetrators. One who has 
planned, for instance, and authorised a mimdcr, will often 
fanc}' hinKclf innocent, compared ivitli hun whose hands 
were actually imbrued -with blood. And it is gratifying at 

‘ See pp. 84-0. 
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once to our liumanity and love of justice on the one hand, 
and to our selfishness on the other, to shift the blame and 
the punishment of a crime on to one’s neighbour. 

‘ Thus the ancient Eomans, when they did not like to 
observe a treaty, salved their conscience by dehvering 
into the enemy’s hands, to be dealt with at pleasure, the 
ambassador who had concluded it. 

‘Tor this reason I would prefer urging the misery 
likely to be inflicted on the negroes themselves by a r^h 
emancipation, rather than the loss unjustly inflicted on the 
planters, who are less hkely to meet with sympathy. 

‘ Most of those who swell the cry for immediate eman- 
cipation are ignorant of the chief evil of slavery — ^viz., its 
mtilring and keeping the slave unfit for freedom, by com- 
pletely separating in his mind the two ideas habitually 
associated in the minds of free labom'ers, properly so 
called (not parish paupers), of labour and mainte- 
nance. 

‘ The greatest of ancient moralists lays it down, that a 
man is naturally a slave as long, and only as long, as he is 
unfit for freedom — i.e., incapable of taking care of himself, 
and requiring to be guided like a child. Unhappily for 
the application of this excellent principle, the person who 
alone is well quahfied both to know when a slave is fit for 
freedom, and to train him to that fitness, is the very per- 
son who is interested in keeping him a d.ave. 

‘ If any way can be devised which can make it the 
master's interest to free his slaves, that, it appears to me, 
and that alone, -will solve the diflflculty. And the only 
way I can conceive in which this can be effected is, to 
take off a portion of the duties on colonial produce, to be 
replaced by an equivalent tax on slaves ; the tax to be 
ad valorem^ the inice of each slave to be fixed by the 
master, and each slave to be redeemable at the price 
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fixed. Tins the slaves best qualified to become inde- 
pendent laboiu'crs for wages, being the most costly, wonld 
be those the master would, for his own interest, be the 
most anxious to set free ; and it is probable he would be 
ready himself to lend such a ^ve the price of his freedom, 
allowing him to work out the debt at a stipulated rate of 
wages. Such an intermediate state between slavery and 
freedom would, I think, prove the best preparatory to an 
independence advantageous to both parties. 

‘ Many inconveniences in detail must be encountered 
in this mode, or any mode of getting rid of so enormous 
and inveterate an evil; but I never heard of, nor can 
imagine any other, which would not both bring much 
greater inconveniences, and also aflbrd little hope of 
ultimate success. .1 

‘ Of course, in proportion ns this plan succeeded, the 
revenue from the W^est India Iriands would for the present 
diminish. Tliis I would 'reckon as one of its advantages, 
as relief would thus be afibrded to a class peculiarly in 
need of it. And if the Unglish people grudged a trifling 
and temporaiy defalcation of revenue for the accomplish- 
ment of such an object as the gradual extinction of 
slavery, in tlie only way in wliich it can be effected with- 
out cruelty to the negroes themselves, it is plain their 
damoiu' in the cause of humanity must be the grossest 
hypocrisy. If objections should be raised to direct taxa- 
tion without representation, I shoidd, in agreement with 
Adam Smith, strenuously support so equitable a measure 
as the representation of the Colonies, which might, T am 
convinced, be so arranged as to produce the greatest 
benefit to both parties. 

‘ If the idea which I have hinted at (which rvas sug- 
gested to me by an experienced and intelligent West 
Indian) should he thought worthy of fiuther attention, I 
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shall be happy to communicate -with any member of the 
Committee on the subject.’ 


ThefoUoAving letter to Mr. Senior appears to have been 
■»vritten about this time. The question of Tithes was greatlj- 
occupying the public mind : — 

‘My dear Senior,— The worst of appljdng to Parlia- 
ment for an explanatory clause is, that though probably 
tins, or any other former Parliament would not hesitate, 
there is no saying what the new Parliament may think lit 
to do. Ministers are like the magician’s companion, wlio 
conjured a broomstick into a water-carrier, and then was 
half-drowned for want of knomng how to conjm*e him 
back again. As for the otlier suggestion, of diarging ad- 
^tional resawed rent equivalent to tire tithe-commission, 
it seems on the face of it fair and ea^, but in practice is 
beset ivith difficulties. Rg., my tenant-in-chief is A ; he 
occupies pari of the land for which (under a new lease) 
he would be tithe-free after hTovember 183 S ; part he 
has let to B unda' a “toties quoties” covenant (/.<?. engag- 
ing to renew to him as often as he renews with me); this 
land continues burdened with tithe-commission as befosro, 
because it comes under Clause XTV. ; part again he has 
let to C imder a lease, without any covenant, of which, 
say, four or five years are unexpired. C is, during the 
continuance of the lease, bm-deued with tithe as bdbre, 
but as soon as the lease expires, the tithe (as I appreliend) 
falls on me. ~ Now, how am I to renew under these cir- 
cumstances? The obvious way would seem to be to agree 
for an increased reserved :;ent, the increase not to be paid 
except when and as far as the tithe becomes chargeable 
on the bishop ; but the tenants are in such alarm and 
uncertainty that I fear few of them will consent. The 
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college, I understand, has adopted this plan; but though 
\such a corporation has much more hold on its tenants 
than a bishop, I understand only six out of sixty have coii- 
.‘■ented to renew ! 

‘ It is curious that, ha'wng been poor all my life, I 
never knew what absolute distress was till I became 
Ai’chbishop. 

‘ Can you learn (what I have not yet been able to do) 
what the views of Ministers are witli. regard to Church 
property, and whether they are likely to adopt my plan 
of corporations? 

It is important that I should be enabled to try what I 
can do towards conciliating the other bishops, especially as 
I am in fact the only representative of the Chiu-ch here in 
the next session, the othei-s being infirm. 

‘ I am not very likely to have time for writing the 
article on Proverbs, but if they could engage a good 
hand, I shoidd be ivilliug to give him a rough sketch of 
what I had designed to say. 

‘ Do you see in the “ Globe” an extract fi^om a book 
to prove that transportation is an excellent punishment ? 
It is by a Colonist, and the presumption is that he is a 
ro^ie. I think they ought in fau-ness to insert as an 
antidote some extracts from my article. They have in- 
serted none of that, only some of the letter to Earl Grey. 

I think we should confine ourselves to the testimony of 

disinterested and respectable witnesses ^Ever yours, 

‘ E. Whately.’ 

In this year (1833) tlie Archbishop took his seat in 
Pai’liament for the- first time. His friends in England 
naturally rejoiced to see his powerfid mind brought to 
bear on English questions. But every yeai’ of his attend- 
ance in Parliament increased his conviction that little good 
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coiild be done unless tliat attendance were constant ; and 
that the periodical alternate sessions, though not sufficient 
for real usefulness in England, were quite enough to hinder 
his work in his own diocese ; and his steady and deter- > 
mined resolution to keep aloof from all party, could not 
conduce to popularity or to parliamentaiy influence. He^ 
usually avoided the ordinarj' work of the House, only 
speaking when tlie subject involved questions concerning 
Ireland or the United Church gencraUj'. 

*It was on jSIarch 19 in this year that he for tlic fii-st 
time addressed the House of Lords, the subject being the 
Irish Education question. One part of his speech is 
memorable, as a manifesto of his own dehberate \'iew of 
the part which he meant to take, and to which he ad- 
hered, mth unswen-ing firmness, throughout his public 
life. ‘ It was of little consequence,’ he said, ‘whether such 
a person as himself was attached to any party or not ; 
but if he was worth mentioning at all, ho was worth men- 
tioning with truth. He did not mean to impute wilful 
falsehood to those who made these accusations against 
him. Perhaps they judged from their own e.>:penenccs ; 
perhaps they had never known, or seen, or heard of a 
person who was not attached to some party. All who 
knew him, knew that it had ever been a rule uith lu'ni 
never to attach himself to any party, ecclcsiasticid or 
political. He was an independent man, and was entitled 
to be considered as an independent man.’ 

*One other of Ins few speeches of this session is worth 
noting, on account of the light which is thrown 'on some 
of his peculiar views. It was on the project of JeTOsh 
emancipation (August 1, 1833j. It is .unnecessary to say 
thatWhately, ever thoroughly consistent in his opposition 
to political disabilities on account of religious opinion, 
supported this measure unreservedly. But, in doing so. 
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he gave vent to liis favourite opinions on the subject of 
the emancipation also of the CSnu-ch itself, and of religion 
'in general, fi'om State control. Not only Jews, he thought, 
•^but Dissenters, should be restrained fi'om legislating on 
Church questions. ‘ Everything relating to the spuitual 
concerns of the Cliurcli should be entrusted to a commis- 
sion, or to some body of men, members of tliat Chui-ch, 
having power to regulate those concerns in such a manner 
as may be most conducive to the interests of religion, and 
to the sini-itual welfare of tlie people.’* 

To the Bishop of Llaiidaff. 

‘ October 10, 1883. 

‘ I am anxious that you and all others concerned shoidd 
fiillj embrace and steadily keep in mind the distinction, in 
icsjiect of my plans, between civil and ecclesiastical mat- 
tci-s. Tliat many cases arise that are of a mi.xed character, 
'and also that the two have been entirely blended together 
for above a centiuy, and almost entirdy before, are cir- 
cumstances which make it the more difficult, but not the 
less important, to keep them distinct in our minds. 

hsow to apply. In respect of any reform in the con- 
stitution of Clnu'ch iji'operty, such as commutation of 
tithe.s, I fully agree with you in thinking it should 
originate with the lait]’, and be supported only by the 
bishops : whereas in resjiect of any ecclesiastical reform, 
such ns (I will not say a change in the government of 
the Cliurch, for it has- none to change, but) the institu- 

. tion of a Church government for ecclesiastical matters 

that, I think it most essential, should come fi'om the 
^bishops. Either our Articles, Bible translations. Cate- 
chism, Litm-gy and other services, and our Discipline, need 
altering, or they do not: in either case, it is equally 
essential that there should be some person or body specially 
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apjjointed to legislate, and either to make the reqni'-ilo 
alterations' from time to time, or to pronounce authori- 
tatively that none are needed. As it is, each man givc" 
his own private opinion on tliese points, and there it 
remains as liis private opinion : lie might as well give 
his opinion on the affairs of tlie Turki-h Enqiirc. It 
is nobody’s busines.s. Parliament will not. and I thyik 
should not, legislate on these matters. And nobodv che 
can. 

Aow I do maintain that it would be mo-'t dangcroii'' 
and di.«gracefid to let the fii-st proposal for the renu-dy of 
this defect come from any but ecclesiastics. This .«.hould 
be moved by a bishop, and supported by the lait}'. It is 
our proper province. Otlier cases are analogous. If there 
be a question from what funds the army or nn\y sliould 
be supported, the discussion of it should arise with those 
who are not in the amy or na^y ; but if the question be 
as to the stations of ships or forts, and the internal regu- 
lations of them, who so proper to bring thit forward" as 
c.\pericnccd pi-ofessional men? 

‘ Again, in rc.spect to the Eoyal authority : I think, in 
Inspect of temporalities, the King (that is, “by and with 
the advice of both Houses of Parliament ”) shoidd have the 
entire control ; but in respect of matters purely ecclesias- 
tical, I should prefer having the King a party to all deci- 
sions, by the same kind of an-angement by which he is 
(onsidcicd picsent in a coiu-t of justice — i.e., by deputinif 
a suitable person to preside in his name. ^Ye all know 
that what is actually placed in the King's decision, is really 
left to be decided by the Mnistiy for the time being ; and 
I shoidd Jjc rather jealous of their haring unlimited 
control in spirituals. As for cases, such as I have above 
alluded to, of a mixed nature (bctweeii secular and eccle- 
siastical) or of a doubtful diaracter, the civU authorities 
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should bo left to decide liow llu- each case comes under 
their own proper province. Some people understand me 
to be more jealous of the encroachment of the State on 
the Clnu-ch than of the Chnrdi on the State ; but, accord- 
ing to ray view, the}', vi2. eadi euci’oachment, are both 
one and the same. ^ I can seldom get people to undei- 
stand my meaning in this ; because they will suppose tliat 
by the Chiu'cli I mean the clergy, and by the State the 
laity. But I mean no such thing. I mean the two 
kingdoms, one of this world, and the other not of this 
world. I mean two societies, all the members of each of 
wliich may liappen to be the very same, man for man, 
but which arc not tlie less two societies, distinct in their 
respective objects, and distinct in their means of attaining 
tlicm. It is plain, tlierofore, that whatevci- goes to blend 
the two together may be called, udth equal propriety, an 
encroachment of either on the other. 

I do not think this is at all hard to be understood, 
though thm-c may be occasionally a nicety in applying it 
in some mixed cases. But the thing is, men’s heads have 
been long and thoroughly confused by the intermixture 
of secular and ecclesiastical matters ever since the time of 
Constantine y and tlie partial gleams of tnith which have 
broken in from time to time since the Eeformation — ^like 
streaks of partial daylight straggling into the midst of a 
room lighted with lamps — have only increased the confu- 
sion of thought. For the false principles then prevaUing 
have never been abandoned; only, here and there, some 
tme conclusion, at variance with them and insulated, has 
been admitted. It is like attempting to mend an incorrect 
j^ap by inserting here and there patches from a correct 
one, which would not fit the other. 

‘ E.g., all that one hears every day about a “ national 
religion ” is an instance of this confusion of thought. If 
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indeed anj'one is spealdng of tlie religion of a nation in 
reference to wbat prevails among tlie individuals of it, 
this is all very intdli^ble ; and in this case you may talk , 
of national taste, national music, manners, literature, &c. 
(tc. The nation, as a State or body-corporate, cannot 
have an ear for music. Tlie State, however, may have, 
in a certain sense, a State religion ; and this meaning of 
“ national religion ” it is that leads to so much pciplexily 
by bang confounded witli the other. A national religion 
in the sense of a State religion is very intelligible and veiy 
easily realised, but it is quite inconsistent with liberty* of 
conscience. 

‘ A religion which is part of tlie law of the land may 
strictly and propei’ly be called a national religion : it is 
an institution of the nation as a nation — ^pertaining to it 
not merely in respect of individuals considered as indi- 
viduals (like national tastes or manners), or ns membci’s of 
some different society, but as members of the civil com- 
munity. And such a religion our Eeformers designed to 
maintain. But then they never dreamed of liberty of con- 
science, of not enforcing that whidi is part of tlie law of 
the land. But into this inconsistency their successors have 
fdlen, by blending the two incompatible ideas of national 
religion and toleration. A departure from any of the in- 
stitutions of the State is an offence against the State, and 
ought to be visited with secidar penalties. We are like 
die phyacian'who first prescribed ice, and then directed 
that it slioidd be warmed. We reverence the Eefonnei-s 
so much that we allow them to put peas into our shoes, 
but take -the liberty to boil them. Some seem confused 
between a State rdigion and an endowed Church ; but 'i 
tliink this would not have perplexed people, but for 
the other source of confusion. For analogous cases arc 
very common. The endowments of a college, and of an 
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alms-house for ividows, are protected by the State, and 
secured exelusively to persons qualified according to the 
prescribed conditions ; 3 'et no one calls celibacy in tlie one 
^ case, or maiTiage in the other, part of the law of the land. 

‘As for what jmu say of gradual proceedings, the 
graduality (if I may coin the word) should difl’cr I think 
as to the diflcrent jioints at issue. 1st. The alteration of 
anj’thing that needs alteration in the ecelesiastical de- 
partment, I would have so veiy gradual os never to come 
to an end at all. Wo should have a permanent legis- 
lature always at work to put in a tile here and a nail 
there, so as to imitate and meet the “imperceptible 
innovations insinuated by time.” 2nd. Then, again, as 
to the establishment of such a government, we should 
proceed with moderate and cautious steps, but without 
excessive delay. The point you mention (wliich is only 
one out of many), the providing for summaiy dis mi ssal 
^ of .scandalous clergj-mon, is one, for instance, which should 
not be defen'cd indefinitely. 3rd. But then, thirdly, as to 
the decision of the question whether tlie Church shall have 
a government or not, and the setting about to fi-ame one, 
there seems to be, in this, no such thing as a gradual pro- 
cedm-o. The decision may bo delayed indeed, or maj’^ be 
brouglit on immediately ; and what many persons mean 
by proceeding graduallj’, is mei-ely defeiring to take a 
step. But it is in no other sense, I thinlt, that we can 
take this step graduallj’. 

‘ Do 3 'ou know Lord Henle 3 ’’s pamphlet — and the paper 
relative to his Eeformation Society? I have taken the 
liberty to give him a few friendly suggestions. 

‘ In regard to Mr. Tooke’s book,’ I agree with jmu that 
it is useless to discuss a question when the parties are not 
agreed on certain first-principles; but it may be sometimes 

' sir. T. Tooko's work on ‘ The Cononi^-’ (]iubiislicd in 1820) is piohaUy 
meant. 

vox,. I. 


O 
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■worth while to point out that there it a want of mch 
agreement. For an author ■will soinetiines he [jroeeeding 
on an as-umption wliich neither his readers nor liiin.'-elf^ 
are .aware of. And it is verj- po'-'-iblc, I think, in this < 
ca-se that neither jifr. T. nor hi.s reader.^ are om'-rwvt of 
denjing that inone}’ is a real tangible fr)ininodity. I’o 
point out, then, that an author is in faei {iro'vvdiug on 
such a denial, .'iinount-. to a sulfifient refutation. 

‘As yon arc an amateur in cfyinologieal anti'jiiitie', ean 
you tell me how the stone eall<-d .'idje-to.. eaiin' by that 
name? I have nothing for it but eonjeetnn-.’ 

The following notes, found among the An-hbidiopn 
papers, relating to a publiealion of ronsidenably later 
date, throws further light on the vicw.s and conduet of 
the Archbishop on the Church Temiioralities Bill of this 
fccs'ion (.see p. 2 .'jG) : — 

‘ Mr. W. Palmer’s “ Nairalivc of Events” ronnected with 
the "Tracts for the Time.s,” is a verj* curious and iinpoi taut 
document. The extracts from the "Britidi Critic" com- 
jiared with prcdictumt put forth f-evcial year- ago by 
several persons — among others in the ‘‘Pa-toral E))i'tle of 
the Pope" — exceedingly curious. There w.as an outer}- 
at the time ag.ainst throwing out even a hint of the po"i- 
bility of what has .since come to pass. Wien he printed 
that address to King A^'illiam lY.. which was signed by 
most of the Irish prelates, and nnt by me (whiidi cin-iim- 
stance ho notices), he ought to have ajjpended to it the 
paper I printed and circulated ; stating objections to the 
address as it stood, and 'pointing out wliat idterations 
I conceived wanting. Several, who had previou-ly 
signod the addre.'S, opoidy declared they would not have, 
done so if they had first seen this pajicr. As it is, tlie 
public arc left (not to say led) to infer, that as an addiC'S 
expressing attachment to the Church was not signed by 
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me, I did not feel as miidi of that attachment as the 
rest. 

‘ In justice to Lord Stanley, I never heard of any 
design of Government to suppress a greater number of 
sees. The Piimate — ^to whom the plan was first com- 
municated, and who assented to the genei-al piinciple— 
wished that a smaller number should be suppressed, on 
the ground that, as he calculated, a sufficient revenue for 
church-repaii-s, &c. might be raised (it was all a question 
of computation) from a smaller number. The scantiness 
of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissionei's, as it is, 
must have long since convinced the Primate that his com- 
putation was erroneous. Wliat I suggested as preferable 
was a diminution of Uie revenues of tlie bishoprics, instead 
of the number, since revenue was the thing wanted, and 
must be raised somehow, unless the churches were to be 
left to fall to ruin. But he cut me short, by an assm'- 
• ance Biat none of the bishops would hear of such a 
thing. It is to be supposed that such is tlie opinion of 
Ministers now, since they have decided that it is better 
to merge Eildare into Dublin, than to keep up the see 
'\\ith a revenue of 8002. or 1,0002. per annum. I re- 
member being struck at the time with the enthusiastic 
reception of tlie Primate at Oxford, by the vmy persons 
Avho were reviling those who had voted for the Church 
Temporalities Bill — the principle of which had received 
his sanction before it had ever been communicated to 
those who voted for it (he was not then in Parliament). 

“ One man may better steal a horse, than another look 
over a hedge.” ’ 

In tills year 'the Archbishop had the trial of losing 
rile services of his valued friend and Domestic Cliaplnin° 
Dr.' Iluids, who was compelled, from ill-health, to resign’ 
his office and return to England. His place was supplied 
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by one who now beciime the Ardibiiliop’s most clTirient 
('oacljutor, and his valued and trusted friend — the late 
Dr. Dickinson, aftonvards (in 1840) Bishop of Meath. 
From this time to liis death, in ] 842, he was truly the 
right hand of the Archbi.sho]) ; and among his letters 
and jiapers arc frequent testimonies to the alTection !ind 
confidence with which he regarded this friend. 

The beginning of their acquaintance, the j’car after the 
Archbishop's arrival in Dublin, had been chanicteri'-tic. 
Dr. Dickinson, who was then chaplain of the ‘Female 
Oqihaii Ilou'-e.’ an institution still cxi-ting, had been con- 
sulted as to a curtailment of the e.vjien^cs of the estab- 
lishment. and suggested a diminution of hi>5 own .salaiy as 
chaplain. This was repeated to the Archbishop, who was 
stnick with the trait ; but it was .‘somewhat later when he 
found the Chaplain examining his j-oung pupib, and was 
so much pleased with his manner of drawing out their 
minds, as to enter into convereation with him and seek , 
his further acquaintance. 

Ilis appointmctit as Domestic Cliaplain soon followed, 
and hi.« services wore most v.aluablo; his qualifications 
being precisely such as wero rao.<-t needed in such a 
capacit)'. 

‘ Ills despatch of business,’ writes the Archbi-hop. in a 
notice of his friend which he drew up after his death, 

‘ was wonderful. He w.as never in a bu.'-tle : he would 
seem to a bystander to bo “ taking things ea-w," and, as 
it were, lounging through what he had to do* ; but few 
could do in two days as flnich business — some of it deli- 
cate and difficult business— as he could get through, and 
do admirably well, in one 

‘ Tliough generally liked as an amiable, 

and esteemed as a unity and intelligent man, he was re- 
markably destitute of dazzling qualities; and therefore 
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his liighcst excollcnoes, iutcllectiial as well as moral, were, 
in a gi'cjit moasxiro, lost (as far as oclmiration goes) on all 
excc])t those wlio had something congenial thereto. lie 
x\as not, nor I think ever would have been, a hrilliant 
speaker ; but he had great perauasive powers, and prac- 
ti.'cd that truest eloquence with great success, which is 
not perceived io be eloquence. Even Inferior kinds of 
men, although they did not much admire him, were un- 
consciously much influenced by him 

• . ■ . • . ‘ Ifo one was over less likely to be taken 
by surprise, or to bo fiightencd ; and if ever an occa.sion 
did occur in which it was nccassaiy to decide on the spur 
of the moment, no one over liad greater readiness in 
doing so, or laid, as the phrase is, his wits more about 
hini. Yet he never despised cautious deliberation, and re- 
delihcration, when he had an opportunity for it. He was 
not like tho.'0 gonciiiN, who, when an opportunity oflers 
for a .sudden advantageous attack, or when a sudden 
marcli or other evolution is roqui.sito for getting out of 
a difliculty, waste the time in deliberation which should 
be bestowed on action, and wait making preparations till 
the time is past, or arc at a loss which wsiy to turn on 
."omc sudden cmcrgcnc}\ Hor, agsiin, was he like one 
of tho-ic who, when left unmolc.stcd for any length of 
time, will not think of availing thom.‘>elves of the advan- 
tage by impro\-ing their position, collecting rcinfoico- 
ments, &c. If you left him leisure, he .alwaj^s threw up 
field-works, and did all to make liis po.sition unassailable. 

‘Ho was in all points remarkably good in 

in.etniclion, in conveying what he wished in a ."simple and 
.. cle.ar way to the minds of others. And the union of his 
didactic power with such extraordinaiy quickne-ss of aj)- 
preheiision ns he po.ssa«scd, constituted a very rare phe- 
nomenon. I'or, usually, those remarkably quick in 
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learning are ill-qualified for teachers, at lea-t of tho'o 
who arc not equallj* quick ; and tho'se who arc rather 
slow than not are ‘uiuaU}- the best teachers, because^ 
they are not tempted to liuriy their learners over tlie 
ground, but arc accustomed to view all the ‘-tops dis- 
tinctly that are to be taken, and also all the diflicultic-< in 
the patli. 

‘Dickinson wa", however, one of the few exrojninus to 
this nile. . . . The sort of conversational eloquence 
he possessed was peculiarly suited to his situation under 
me, in which it was often in his jiower to sa}’, with great 
advantage, what could not have been jiroperlj' said by 
me. E. g., the cases are ninncrous in which one is at a 
loss to decide whether such and such an attack, rumour, 
etc. should be repelled, or let alone ; when, if unanswered, 
it may do considerable miscluef, and if noticed by my- 
self, it ma}- thereby gain importance. In these cases his 
services were invaluable.’ 

In Sejitembcr of this j-ear the Archbidiop was a-oci- 
ated with Dr. JIurray, the Eoman Catholic Archbi-hoj), 
and eight laj'-commi-sionere, in a Commission of Liquiry 
into the condition of the poor in Deland, with a view to 
recommend measures for a .system of relief. Q he Com- 
mission made its llcport in 1S3C, but its principal re- 
commendations vcerc not adojrted by the Govenimo?it ; 
wliich, on the contraiy, introduced and carried, in 18.38, 
a measure of e.vclusivc workhouse relief, contrar)’ to the 
oinnion of the Commission. 

The Archbishop laboured assiduously and anxiously, 
for about two years, to accomplish the objects for which 
the Poor Inquiry Commission was Oitensiblg appointed, and 
to prevent the niinous rac.asure (in his estimation) whii'h 
the Slinistiy were bent on canying. All these labours 
were vain. But the history of the whole transaction. 
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as lie often observed, affords a useful lesson to those 
who, like himself, felt the evil of the law which was 
ultimately passed. 

r ‘ I remember,’ he said, ‘ receiving a pretty broad hint, 
once or twice while the inquiry was going on, what Go- 
vernment expected us to report ; and I replied at once, 
and I think also communicated straight to the Viceregal 
Com’t, that I, for one at least, should make no report but 
just what seemed to m^elf the best ; for which of com*se 
none of those in power liked me at all the better ; and 
ultimately they set aside the report of the commissioners 
chosen by themselves, and brought in a Bill quite in the 
teeth of our recommendations. 

‘There was a very great desire,’ he continues, in 
some notes he took of those transactions, ‘ among many 
persons in England, to assimilate the two countries, as 
far as regarded poor-laws ; and in their most profound 
■ ignorance about Ireland, they supposed that because the 
reformed poor-law was a good thing for England, there- 
fore just such a law would be a good thing for Ireland. 

‘ Now, first, the two countries were differently circmn- 
stanced in all the j)oints most essential to the question ; 
especially in this, that the want of employment was real 
in Ireland, and in England was merely a sham, because 
idle fellows threw themselves voluntarily out of work to 
get parish allowance. When I was at Halesworth, being 
one of the governors of the union — a pretty laige one — I 
prevailed to have the allowance to the ablebodied “ out of 
work ” discontinued, and saved the union 1 , 600 ^. in a year; 
besides sending back to work a number of able hands, wlio 
readily- found employment when they worked in good 
T earnest ; for wliich, of com’se, I was never forgiven by 
those I had so much benefited. 

‘ And, secondly, the reformed poor-law was “ a good ” 
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only inasmiicl) as it was a diminution of llic enormous 
evil existing before ; but to introduce it when that evil 
liad not before existed, was to introduce a gratuitous 
mischief. 

‘ Lord . Sir P. Crampton told me, was at one time 

drinking two bottles of wine per day, “ by the order," as 
he said, “of liis physician.” “Cun this be .‘■o?" was 
asked. “Ye.',” he said, “Dr. So-and-so had advised liim 
to drink hnlf his usual quantity ; and so, a^^ lio had 
been drinking four bottles, he thereupon stinted him- 
self to two ! ” And no bad plan eitlier, if he had gone 
on at short intervals halving his dose till he had got 
down to two glasses ; but it woidd not have been wise 
to have advised anyone to take to drinking the two 
bottles.’ 

The establishment of a Divinity College w.as at this time 
an object the Archbishoii had much at he.art, to snj)ply a 
wsmt deeply felt by himself and others. The view wa< to 
furnish a more accurate and careful theological training 
than could be received at the Dnivei'sitj', where so many 
other objects necessarily occupied the time and attention 
of the students. The plan was well digested and c.are- 
fixlly matiucd ; and the Archbishop proposed to mainlaiu 
the institution by devoting a portion of the income of the 
See to its support. 

The letter which follows will more fully explain the 
aim and object of this plan : — 

To the Hon. Mr. Stanlet/, Secretary for Ireland. 

‘Dublin: Xov. 15, ISM. 

‘ My dear Sir, — The scheme I lately mentioned to you, 
of appropriating a portion of the revenues of the See to 
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the c.stablisliment of a Divinity College, for the instruction 
both of candidates for holy orders and for othei-s, is one 
wliich I need not say I have much at heart : othermse 
(con.“idering how heavy and numerous are the calls on the 
Archicpi.'icopal income) I should have been unwilling, 
permanently, to dejiriye m3'self of a considerable part of 
my resources. But were my revenues fully adequate to 
cany into effect, without assistance, the whole of what I 
propose, I should stiU think it highly desirable, with a 
view to the benefit both of the Chiu-ch and of the Govern- 
ment itself, that it should afibrd nkl and countenance to 
any measure calculated for the Clnu-ch’s benefit. 

‘ Never was there a time when it was of more impor- 
tance to both these parties that they should be, and should 
be perceived to be, on cor<ihal terms Mnth each other. 

‘ The desirableness of such an institution as I am pro- 
posing -will, I believe, be admitted by aU the most com- 
petent judges. Even in England, which has more than 
forly colleges, the most zealous and, at the same time, 
sober friends of the Church have, many of them, even 
proposed converting many of the cathedral establishments 
into clericjil seminaries. Tliey do not by this mean to 
throw any censure on the English Universities, any more 
than I do on the Irish ; but they feel, with me, that in 
these, though religious instruction is not neglected, that 
which is afibrded is not so much calculated for the com- 
pletion of a clerical education as for the preliminary part 
of it, and for the non-professional — religious instruction 
suitable to all educated men. 

‘ There is u.sually a space of two or thi-ee years inter- 
vening between the degree of B.A. and ordination an 

interval too often wasted, or else employed in a less 
profitable way than with good guidance and instruction 
it might be. And many have afterwards to lament not 
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having devoted their interval to a well-regulated tiudy of 
the Scriplurei in the original languages, of Ecclesiastical 
History, and of the rules of Composition. MTien engaged 
in the laborious duties of a parish they are ill able to 
supply the defect. 

‘ I well know that there are, under the existing sj'stcm, 
cleiTiymen admirable for their attainments ami mental 
cultivation ; but to such men Ihcm^elvcs I would njjjical, 
and I feel little doubt that most of them, if not all, 
would strongly concur in what I have said of the 
desirableness of improvement in the general sgstem of 
cler ical education. 

‘ The awistance which I most need for the execution of 
the plan, is the provision of a suitable building, which 
need be only sufficient to admit of tlwee or four Icctiu'e- 
rooms for professors. The yearly ex^renses (of salarie.'s, 
&c.) might be defi-ayed out of the revenues of myself and, 
I hope, other bishops ; and though I could not bind my 
successors (unless an Act of Parliament to that eflbet were 
fi-amed), there would be, I tru.st, little fear of any future 
Archbishop withdrawing such a paj-ment. But to buy or 
build a suitable house would require an outlay of capital 
which the See could not supply. 

‘ Were a building supplied by Government, and the 
institution commenced under favourable auspices I have 
every reason to hope that some of the same liberality 
which was called forth by Eiirg’s College in London, 
woidd be displayed towards the much more nroderate 
wants of such an institution a*. I propose. 

‘ To obviate all sitspicion or thought of rivnlr:j' with 
Trinity College, I propose to have as trustees and visitors 
the two iii-ehbishops and the Provost of Trinity College ; 
and that the Divinity Professor for the time being should 
be (if hewotdd accept the office) Principal, to superinteird 
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the Tvliolc estabUsliment ; ivliicb sTiovld contain Pi-ofessors 
(one of whom might act ns Vice-Principal), to give lectures 
(to candidates studying for Orders, and also to any others) 
in the Ilohrew and Greek Scriptimes, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and Composition. 

‘ Of the advantage to the Chmrch of such an institution 
I need not enlarge. I am ready to abide by the decision 
of the best infonned, most intdligent, and most candid of 
its members. 

‘ That 7, as a suggestor, a contributor, and a visitor, 
should obtain some increase of influence and of fiivonr 
with the clergy, and that I consider tliis a desirable object, 
I am not at all backward to confess ; because I am con- 
scious of wishing for influence with the clergy and with 
others, for no otlior end than the benefit of the people. 
Hut I 'wish to point out that the influence and favour 
with the L’ish and also the English Protestants by Govern- 
ment, tlu'ough the means of affording aid to such a plan, 
would be very great in proportion to the cost of it, and 
veiy seasonable at the pre.sent crisis. The calumny which 
has been assiduously cirevdated, of Ministers being hostile 
to the Protestant Church, and wliich has gained cmrency 
from causes which I need not advert to, could in no way 
be so fully confuted. 

‘ And the ulterior-advantage would be even more im- 
portant still. For it cannot be doubted that a tvise and 
enlightened and liberal administration wiU always find 
among its best friends a truly well-educated deigy; 
and among its worst enemira a deigy ignorant, unen- 
lightened, narro^vminded, deficient in sudi knowledge and 
mental cultivation as befit thdr profession, and having 
their minds turned to more incongruous pm’suits. 

‘ Allow me to recommend most earnestly this matter 
to the attention of yourself and of his Escellentg', and of 
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the other members of Govermnent, and to invite your 
consultation of the best informed and most judicious both 
of the clergy and laity of the h^tabhshment. — Beheve me 
to be, dear sir, most faithfully yom’s, 

‘ E. Dublin.’ 

The following letter was written in answer to one from 
the Eeverend Mr. HuU, of Lancaster, on the subject of 
some alterations in chiu’ch matters : — 

To the Reverend Mr. Hull of 'Lancaster. 

* 1833. 

‘ Eeverend Sir, — sympathise very sincerely with your 
scruples ; but you must be sensible that neither I nor the 
Archbishop of Canterbmy have any more power than 
yom’self to afford rehef, except in our capacity of Mem- 
bers of Parhament. It behoves you, therefore, to consider 
maturely and deliberate among yourselves, whether you 
would wish either of us to rise and move for a Bill to 
remedy the grievances in question ; or in what other way 
you would wish us to proceed. 

‘ It is true, we must each of us act, ultimately, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own judgment and conscience ; 
but these cannot be altogether independent of the views 
supposed to be entertained generally by the clergy. If, 
for instance, the Archbishop were, in compliance with 
your supposed desire, to procure an Act of Parliament 
directly and specifically for altering the Prayer-book, and 
if you shovild happen to be of opinion (as I am) that this 
is not the best mode of proceeding, you would reproach 
yourselves as having in pai’t incurred the responsibihty of 
a course you disapprove. 

‘ I will briefly state what occurs to myself; but I wish 
to know the general feelings of the clergy ; as I would 
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ratlier advocate tlie second-best course -with tlieii- con- 
cm-rence, than the best in opposition to them. It appears 
to me then, 1st. That every community ought to have a 
legidative (not merely an executive) government : 2nd. 
That the Churdi we belong to has hone; the Ern^, 
the bishops, the ecdesiastical com-ts, &c. havino- no* 
power to alter laws, but only to administer them and 
Parliament having never appeared to regard purdy 
ecclesiastical matters as falling within its own proper 
inwince, as indeed our Eefonneis never- had any such 
design : 3rd. That all alterations of regulations of ecde- 
hiastical matters should be made by a regular ledslative 
government of the Church for which they are deigned : 
4th. That the first ste]}, therefore, in such a case as 
Uie present, ought to be, to apply, eitlier to the EinT or - 
to Parliament, for some gover-nment of tire Church^ or 
for some kind of commission to make inquiries and offer 
suggestions vith a view to the constituting of a govem- 
inent; and this once established and in activity, there 
Avould be a bod}^ competent both to make regulai-ly such 
alterntions as might be deemed requisite, or (wliat is 
liardly less important) to pronounce authoritativdy what 
alterations arc not called for. 


‘ These are the points I would suggest for your consider- 
ation ; and I would recommend your cdnsulting the fol- 
lomng pamphlets and books ; — Eeview of Writera on 
Cluudi Eeform ; ” also, the works refeiTed to in the above 
-^as many as are mentioned with approbation- and 

« Eer-ised Liturg 3 ^" by Eev. H. Cox, second or tliird 
edition. 


‘ In regard to myself as a representative, not of the 
j\rchdiocesc or Prwince of Dublin alone —except in 
respect of any questions which concern that province 
exclusively— but, in common wtli the bishops, of the 
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United Church generaUy, I shall always feel myself boimd 
to attend to, and consult with, my constituents. I am, 

Eev Sir, your faithful humble servant, 

‘E. Dublir.’ 

Fragment of a Letter to a FHend on certain religiouk 

difficulties. 

‘ Ah I have time or space for is, some general remarks, 
which, if you develope them in your own mind, may lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

‘ Eirst, read attentively, with an express view to your 
present subject, my fourth essay (being “ Secret Things ) 

and the sermon which 0 has copied on Things . 

Hard to be Understood,” and “ We see Through a Glass,” 
and King’s Discourse ; then consider and unfold the fol- 
lowing maxims : — 

‘ 1st. There are, properly speakiug, two distinct doc- 
trines, each called the doctrine of the Trinity, and thence 
often confused together: the one speculative, concemiug 
the distinctions in the Divine essence ; the other practiciil, 
concerning the manifestations of God to man. They are 
as different as a certain opinion respecting the 5im, from , 
an opinion respecting the sunshine. A peasant has need to 
know the effects of sunshine in ripening corn, &c. drc., . 
which he may do without forming any notion of the 
magnitude of distance of the sun, or of the theories of 
Ptolemy and Copernicus. The former is what I understand 

to have in view ; and I agree that, as it relates to a 

matter confessedly incomprehensible, it is better not to 
be dwelt on, lest we be bewildered and misled ; it is one 
of the “ secret things that belong unto the Lord our God.” ^ 
The other is what I have had all along in view, and which 
I hold to be among the things that “ belong to us, that 
we may do,” &c. Unfortunately, by being confounded 
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ivilli tlie Other, it is in genei-al swept away from people’s 
thongliLs, as a speculative mj'stery bettei- kept in the 
backgi'ound; whereas it is the corner-stone of the 
Cliristiaii faith (the tlootrine into which we are baptized) 
and of Cliristian practice ; »ncc, if God stands in tlmee 
relations to ns, we arc boimd to act and feel suitably to 
the tlu'ce relations in which we stand to Him. 

‘ 2nd. A very indistinct notion may suffice of such an 
article of faitli as this last, even as a blind man acts cvoiy 
day on the imperfect Icnowledge he has of the power of 
sight possessed by others. 

‘ 3rd. Apparent contradictions are means employed in 
Scripture for convoying practically uscfiil though indistinct 
notions of tilings not directly comprehensible. Hence, 
evciy statement will bo in seeming o])position to some 
part of Scripture, if it bo agreeable to the whole of Scrip- 
ture. The seemingly contradictoiy statements in sennons 
arc intended to modify and check each other. The hedge 
on the right side of the road is not the road itself, nor 
will it guard us against a precipice on the left side ; the 
same may bo said of the hedge on the left ; we must pur- 
sue our course between them. You may find number- 
le.'.? applications of this. Hence, St. John is both the 
most instructive and therefore the most dangerous of the 
sacred winters. 

‘ 3rd. Beware of the common eiTorsof attributing place 
and time to the Deity. We say, in conformity with our 
own powera of thought, that God is everywhere and 
alwaj’s ; but, in tinith, a spirit is in no place at all, 
and an Etoiual and Omniscient Being has no relation 
to time ; His name is I AM ; an Eternal How does 
ever last. 

‘ 4th. Beware of classing texts together in reference to 
their subjects alone, without any regard to ihe periods at 
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which successive steps were made in the Giri-tian Iicve- 
lation — jumbling confusedly Evangelists, Act«, Epistle*. 
Tins, among other things, makes Socinians; who are rigJ.t 
up to a certain point, but stop short in the middle of the 
gradual revelation. They have the blossom svithout the 
fi-uit. Jesus Cluist was first made knoum a* a man sent 
from God, whom God anointed with the Holy Gho-t and 
with power ; then, as the promised C3m.-t ; then, a- Ife in 
whom “ dwelt all the fulne*s of the Godhead bodilv.” in 
wliom “ God wa* manifest in the fledi.” in v.-hom '■ God 
wa' reconciling the world unto Him-elf,” &c. 

‘ .oth. Allow of no inference fmm Scripture on these 
points at lea^t, unle'^ the conclu.Mon is, as well as the pre- 
mi»*es appear to be, agreeable to Scripture. From St. 
John’s Gospel alone I could prove (if you let me choo.*c 
my te.vts, and argue from them) Enitarianism, Trithei'-m, 
Ananism, &c. Take the whole in conjunction, and it proves 
what I may call the practical doctrine of the Trinity. As 
for the other, the speculative doctrine of the Trinity, I 
conceive the discu.«'ion as one of a totally diflerent qiie*- 
tion : only, let it not overla}* the other, so as to keej) it 
in jjractice out of our mind*. 

‘ The texts relating to the practical doctrine (wliich are 
perpetually taken hold of for the purpose of establish- 
ing the other) are at least much more abundant and 
prominent. 

‘ It may be that “ God the Son is equal to God the 
Father,” but He i.* spoken of in Scripture either as inferior, 

<^r else as one with the Father : “ He that hath .*een He 
hath seen the Father.” It may be that “ God the Son 
was manifest in the flesh, and was in Cliri*t but it Kf.aid 
simply, “ God was manifest in the flesh “ God was in '' 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” It may be 
that God the Son was united with human nature ; but 
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it is said that “ in Him dweletli aU the fiilness,” &c. It. 
may be that Jesus C3irist is coiled the Son, not in respect 
^ iiRmtin nature, but of some mysterious filiation in 
. the Dh-ine natm-e, whicli makes God and the Son equal, 
and distinct. But it is said that He is « called tlie Son of 
God on account of the miraculous conception, and tliat 
at the end of die world the Son shnfi be subject to the 
iuitha-. It may be that it is a distinct Divine Person who 
dwells ui.tlie hearts of the faithful; but it is said^ “We 
• (I and my Fatlicr) will come unto liim, and mnlrp our 
abode with him,” &c., &c.’ 

Extract from a letter to a young Olergyman. 

‘ Do not begin by devoting your chief attention to those 
who seem to want reformation most ; select the best in- 
tormed and best disposed—improve t/iese, and use them as 
your mstniments in reforming their neighbom-s. If you 
had a promiscuous pile of wood to kindle, where would 
you apply yoiu* light, to tlie green sticks, or to the dry ? 

‘ I undcistand the disease which you call self-righteous- 
ness ; though the word is hardly yet good English, and is 
ot ^omalous formation, and rather belongs to the province 
of Cant, than to the one in wMch you are. It is very 
hard to ciu-e, since most of the sins you would press on 
heir notice they cither do not own, or do not admit to 
be sins. Tliis, I thmk, is the best course : ask a man 
whether he feels more desire for heavenly happiness tlian 
lor this world’s goods— more gratitude to Christ than to 
any earthly friend; whetlier he estimates more highly 
/iis goodness who’ did and suffered all for tlie benefit (es- 
clnsiveljp of othera, or his oion, who by his good conduct 
IS benefiting himself ; whetlier he would not vhmlr in’m - 
self sufliciently repaid for his virtuous exei-tions by two 
or tlu-ce hundred yeai-s of happiness ; whether he is 
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duly gi’ateful for lla^■ing an eternity of hapjiincs^ nffcrcd ; 
whellier lie is grateful for the spiritual aid firom -ivliicli all 
good conduct must proceed. * 

‘ Beware of offending him too suddenly, denjung tlie 
goodness of his conduct ; bring him to feel and act as a 
Christian in any one point, and the rest will perhaps 
follow. In some disporitions self-abasement must be tlic 
last effect produced ; in others it is the first. 

‘ Tlie same doctrines must be taught to all, but not in 
the same order ; you must cleave the log according to its 
grain. Let not j’otu: sermons be avowc^y hortatoiy, nor 
liegin with exhortation ; lot your apj)arent object be ex- 
planation. Ignorance is not the gi-eatest, but it is tlie first 
evil to be removed ; it is also the one most in your power 
to remove, and it is one which people will not be in the 
outset so much disgusted to bo told of. And do not 
tliink anything irrelevant, however remote it may seem 
fiom Cluistian practice, that tends to interest them in 
Scripture studies and religious topics. 

‘ I think there would liavc been no difficulty as to 
Paul s meaning in Bom. vii. if people had always read a 
portion of Scriptimc continuouriy (without chapter and 
^er^e), instead of taking detached passages intenvoven 
with the context of some human treatise. This, which I 
cjill making an anagi'am of ScripUme, often leaves a man 
well acquinted with eveiy part of the Bible : but no 
more notion of the ichole of any of the books, than he 

would have of a tree ^om seeing a house built of its 
timber. 

The sentences in question, taken by themselves, ma}’’ 
(•crtainly bear either sense— viz., as spoken literally of the 
indnidual Paul at that moment, or, by a figure of speech 
veiy common in all languages, as spoken indefinitely of 
“ a man generally ” in some suppo'-ed situation. 
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‘ TJic context in each case gena’ally makes it dear, to 
a reader of common sense, which is meant. In this very 
letter, e.g., I have used tlus very form of speech, and I 
dare s.ay you have had no doubt of my meaning. ISTow 
if you look to the context (especially in the original, though 
the translation is pretty clear) of the whole passage, in- 
cluding the beffuuing of the next chapter (and remember- 
ing that Paul did not make chapters), you tviU see that he is 
contrasting the condition of a man under the Law, which 
gave the knowledge of right and wong, and of one under 
the disiicnsation of the Spirit, which supplies tlie power 
to do right and avoid mong : the one brings mere remorse, 
the otlier reformation ; the one shows a his “ con- 
demnation, the other the means of escape from it. 

How take the literal sense, and tlie whole becomes as 
absurd and self-contradictory as the Eomanist’s interpre- 
tation of “ This is my body.” “ Wretched man, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this deatli ? I thanh God,” 
&C. A^Tiat does ho tliank God for P Por leaving liim rtn- 
dclivercd—uTctohod— condemned to death P Just the re- 
voreo. “ For the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ 
hath made me fr-ee from the law of sin and death ; for what 
tlie law could not do,” &c., &c. « That the righteousness 
of iho law might bo fidfiUed in us who walk not after the 
flesh, but after tlie Spirit. For they that are after the 
■ flesh do mind the things of the flesh, but they that are 
after the Spirit tlie things of the Spirit.” 

As foi the inward disapprobation of sin and admiration 
of goodness, &c., which Piiul describes, it is exactly what 
ho meant it to be^a description of an um-enewed sinner ; 
,_lor how could a man be a sinnm: at all if he had no notion, 
either from reason or Eevelation, of the superiority of 
virtue over vice P You might ns well call a brute sinful. 
“Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,"are the words 
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^ a heatlien, not certainly intending to describe a rcneT^'ed 

It is not, bowever, in all cases equally important toTix 
tbe tnie meaning of a passage ; but in the present uistance 
the misinterpretation is ruinous in practice. Should you 
preach all your life the soundest doctrine, and the purest 
morahty in all other, points, yet insist on this one en-or 
your hearers, when they came to the pm-sonal application 
woidd consider tliemselves safe if they were but as good 
a^ Paul, whom it would be presumptuous to think of 
excelling ; they would feel secure therefore in substitutinrr 
the admiration of goodness for the practice, and in Ih-inS 
habitually m the neglect of any known duties, and the 
practice of any knomi sins, so they did but achnowledqe 
then-sinfulness. You wotdd be building a strong hed4 
and then breaking a gap in it.’ 

The foUotving fragment, on a different subject, will in- 
terest some : — j > 

missionaiy, liis opinion (without 
any suggestion or lunt of my own) as to the Apostolic dr>- 
eree in Acts,* m.: 1st, What is the meaning of hi 

that place, .wd 2nd, Why it contains no allusion to the 

obsen-auce of the Sabbath.** Ks answei- appeared to me 
aifficiently mtei-estmg to induce me to beg him to wi-itc 

‘ «The ti-ansl.^or of the Armeman Bible, Slesrop, and 
of the modern Qialdeau in Koordistan, and the Syrian 
Church aiound Mosul, as also some of the Gennan Bibli- 
cal scliolars, translate rrosysi'a « sirme’s flesh and I reallr 
beheve that this is the sense. 

“‘With regard to the ‘sabbath, there is eridently ' 
no mention made to the Gentiles, for they were not 

‘ Acts sv. 20, 20 & xxi. 25. 
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commamlecl to keep it. But the Lord's-day was cele- 
brated among the early Ghristians. 

That the Sabbath and the Lord’s-day ai’e not the 
same, or toUiot, tliat tlie Lord’s-day was not substituted 
ior the Sabbath-day, in dear from 1 Cor. xvi. 2, which is 
a custom among the Jews tUl now— viz., to make the col- 
lection for the wants of the Synagogue on the first day 

of the week; for on the Sabbath they are not allowed 
to touch .money.” ' 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

1831—1835. 

Letter to Mr. Senior on n ‘ Statisticnl Dittionaiy’— Letter to 
Bi'-Iiop of Lliuidatr on tlio Dii inih- Collf ge — Letters to Rev. J. E. 

Tr lor nuci Dr. Blomfieid illustmtivo of liis magnaniniitv — ^I.Lttcr 
to Earl Grey on University Reform— Letter to l)r. Ha"rv)fin< on 
Cliureh mnttera— Ilia tender regard for Arc feelings of men— Letters 
^ and from Dr. ^'ewman rcspecUng thrar differences of opinion on 
Cnurcli matters— Paper on ChurcU Temporalities Bill— Letters to 
^. Senior on Clmrelr affairs, &c.— Mr. Blanco Wlilte, embraern"- 
Socmian views, retires from the Archbishop's family- Grief on th^ 
account manifested by the ilrcbbishop, who subseoucntly pensions 
Mr. White. 

The iu’st letter in 1834 is on the subject of a proposed 
Statistical Dictionary : 

To F. Senior, Esq. 

‘January 11, 1834, 

‘ Look at the Book of Ecdesiasticus in the Apocrypha, 
chap, sssviii. ver. 32, and you will see very old autho- 
rity for the laio of settlements. Verses 24, 25, and 33 
would apply to a statesman you know of. 

‘ Could not one of the most popular modes of introduc- 
ing knowledge on the subject be a “ statistical dictionary,” 
professing to give, not of course a knowledge of all facts, 
even in any one country, Tmt the sense or senses of each 
term used, the principles of calculation in reference to 
it, and a few statements by way of specimen ? E.g 

‘ TFayes— Senses in which used, by this and that ivriiei- ; 
tlu-ee or four statements of rates of wages, in money or 
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commodities ; in England, now, and in otJiei- parts; and 
ditto. 111 fom- or five otlier remm-kable periods. 

‘ Po]mlation-~-S(a: square mile, in five or sis places ; rate 
ot increase in five or six periods and countries. See 
Marnage and Mortality. 

‘ Prohibitory ; financial; centralising ; four or five 

specimens of eadi, now; ditto, in otbei- times. 
‘i?aiaP/WKcfl_Spccimens of countries; importing and 
^ exporting principally ; what kinds. 

‘ 7 ^.rc 5 _Wliat ; species of; efiecta of; amount in Great 
Britain, &c., &c. 


‘I think forty or fifty terms of tliis kind, thus exiilaincd, 
and though called a dictiouaiy, forming i-atheraommmar 
teaching the parts of sjjeech of the science, and the declen- 
sions and conjugations, might be comprised in a smaU 
volume, with which anyone might bind up at the end 
. some blank leaves, in which to insert particulars relative 
to the head be’ was cliiefly interested about. 

‘ If the plan of such a work wa-e sketched out, several 
bauds might be employed on the several articles. It 
should express no opinions on doubtful points, except 
doubttuUy. « Ever yoiu’s, 

‘ E. W.’ 


The ‘ voluntaiy system,’ tliat is to say, a system m 
which the clei-gymau’s salary depended on the inclination 
ot lus congi-egatiou, .and was not regulated by any fixed 
standard, was one to which the Ai-chbishop always sU-ongly 
objected, on the gromid that it placed a pastor too much 
m the power of his cohgregation. His views on the 
subject appear -in the following letter to the Bishop of 
Llaudaff', written cai-ly in this year. 

Li this letter he also agam refers to his cherished 
project of a Divinity Collie, in which Marquis 
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Wellesley (who had succeeded the Mhrquis of jiuglesey, 
as -Lord-Lieutenant, on Sept. 20, 1833) wannly seconded 
him : — 

To Bishop Copleslon. 

'Febraaiy 0, 183t. 

^ In reference to endowments I wish .•'ome one would 
point out — itTvould not dofortw — thewi'etched thraldom 
of those ministei's who subast on the voluntary conlnbu- 
tions of their congregations. I have .seen more of it 
lately. The free-trade principle here applied leads to 
such fr’ccdom as that of the Turks, who are' exempted 
from the bm-den'ome restraint of a complete system of 
laws, to be subjected to tlie caprice of a Cadi. A preacher 
is forced to keep feeling the pulse of his hearers, and 
pandering to their prejudices. 

‘ I think much may be said for many cases of phtraUiies 
also. Tliey are often great abuses, but so is the ap- 
pointment of any negligent minister. I have often seen 
advantage in placing three or four churches under one 
able and experienced man, who has curates under him 
in each, who are sen-ing a Idnd of apprenticeship wth 
liim. and the best of whom may be expected hei’cafter to 
be raised to a situation like his. 

‘ And the disproportionatevalue of situations in a Clmrch 
(though it may be either excessive, or ill-regulated) is. I 
am convinced, economical. Tlie average value of Scotch 
livings is computed to exceed those of England and 
Wales. Why then is the ministry hardly considered as a 
gentleman’s profession in Scotland.? Because the respecta- 
bility of each profession is determined by the condition 
of those in its highest stations. What dnidgeiy— and for 
how small a reward— is undergone by barristers, officers in 
the army and navy, &c. ! The situations of judges, &c., 
and of generals and admirals, keep up the piWssions 
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pailly bj’^ bolding out bopeS to tbe sanguine, but mucb 
more by confcn-iug a rcspectable-cbai-acter. • - 

‘ I wish that all wbo discuss tlie. questions about tbe- 
“ Union of Church and State,” woiild premise distinctly' 
what they mean by tbe pluase ; for I have often lieard 
foiu- or five men debating pro and con with much eager- 
ness, and all understanding as many different things by 
It; so that their agi-eemcnts and theii- disagreements are 
often only apparent — ' '■ ‘ 

‘ 1st. Tliat eveiy subject of the State should be neces- 
sarily a member of the Established Cliiu-ch. 

2nd. Tliat aU holding any civil office should be so. 

‘ Srd. That certain ftinctionai-ies of the Established 
Church should, as such, sit in the House of Lords. 

‘ 4th. That the endowments of the Clim-ch should be 
recognised and protected. 

Each of these, besides other modifications of each, 

I have found on difterent occasions to be meant, in the 
language both of advocates and opponents, by the tmion 
of Cluuch and State. Lord Wellesley — a great acade- 
mical louudor and myself have been contriving the 
institution of a Divinity College, ns an extension of an 
endowed librarj' (Marsh’s), originally a pai-t of the old 
Archbishop s Palace ; the rest of which, now the property 
of Government, he 'proposes to give up for lecture- 
rooms, «&:c. The object is to occupy the interval, now so 
often wasted, between graduating and becoming candidate 
for Orders often two or three years — ^in acquiring that 
additional knowledge of the Scriptm-es and of Eccle- 
siastical History, together with sldll in imparting that 
knowledge which I have so often found lamentably 
wanting. 

‘I propose to endow it with part of my own revenue, 
and I have reason to hope some of the bishops will 
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follow the example. To eonnect it with Trinil3’ C'ollcse, 
it is propo.'>ed to make Elringloii (tlie sou of the Bi-Jiop 
of Ferns, ami divinitj'-professor at Trinity College) the 
first professor. He is an excellent man, and enters warmly 
into my views. 


In a letter m-itten at this time, to ilr. Senior, ho 
refers to a German tran-lation, recently made, of hi.H 
‘E»sa3v on the reculiaritics of the Chri'liiin EpliL'ion,’ 
and ‘On Eomish Errors.’ ‘Don’t 5-011 thinl:,’ he w^'s. 
‘That I might .cend copies of my German works to the 
Diicho«« of Kent ? If .<.0, pray tell Fcllnwc.s to put up du- 
plicates of each in decent binding, and .‘■end them with my 
re-pects. The only error in the translation that I hiow 
of, is in the title of the “Peculiarities,” which shoidd have 
been rendered, I understand, “ EigenthUmlichkeilen,” 
liteiiill3', ” ow-n-domlike-hoods.” The first volume con- 
tains. what no English one does, a life of me.’ 

The following extract from a letter to a friend, the 
Eev. J. E. T3-ler, who had been fellow and tutor of Oriel, 
shows the siiirit in which the Archbi.shop met the storm 
of obloquy to which he w-as still continually e.xposcd 


■Jlnreli, 1831. 

‘I wish m3* friends not to be unea^*, or to .'■uppoee 
that I .shall bo so, at any of the idle storica that arc 
circulated about me. And, in particidar, I woidd have 
them guard ag.ainst the veiy natural mistake of supposing 
this or that transaction, rc.al or fabric.ated, to be the reid 
cause of any clamoiu- of which it may be made the occa- 
sion. It would bo no greater mistake for a man afflicted 
with the gout, for instauce, in one foot, to imagine that if 
that foot had been amputated, he should be free from the 
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disease ; which, in that ease, would have seized the other 
foot, or the hand, or the stomach. Party-sci’ibblers will 
say something for the entertainment of those who ai’e 
re.ady to listen to anything. If one stoiy is contradicted, 
they will immediately invent anotlier ; like the wolf, who, 
wlien the lamb pointed out that tlie stream could not flow 
upwards, immediately began to charge her ■ndth an oflTcncc 
committed before she was bom. It is quite fruitless to 
keep oneself in a state of feverish anxiety to guard against 
,or repel all calumnies from aU quartci-sj and I am con- 
vinced it is not only easier, but more eflbctiial also, for a 
really honest man to go on in a straightforward honest 
coiu’se, and trust fearlessly to time to bring trath to light. 

‘ I can say this now, in a great degree, from experience. 
For hardly aiyone, I believe, ever entered on an office 
with a greater or more violent mass of prejudice to 
encounter ; and I never kncAV a case of anyone haring 
iu the same space of time siumountod more, except, 
perhaps, those who will stoop to hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion of principle. 

‘ The munber of those by whom I am, bonfl-fide, mis- 
under.'-tood. cither here or in England, is not very gi’eat, 
and is less cvciy da}’. There is, uuleed, and probably 
will ever be, a considerable number who, for various 
i-easons, choose to misunderstand or, rather, misrepresent 
me. Put to take anj’’ trouble about them woidd do 
neither of us any good. If not noticed, the greater part 
of them will in time erj’ themselves to sleep. But I wish 
my friends to reflect, more than perhaps some of them do, 
how many and various causes arc at work to prejudice 
dilFcrent dcsciiptions of persons against me ; and also, that 
as most of these causes arc such as the persons themselves 
would never acknowledge, even to ihemsolvos, and are 
probably even unconscious of, lienee it would bo lost 
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kboiir to moot tlic objerlioiis wliifb they do allefre, but 
wliicli, ill fuel, lire but n jirelext. It i& but lopjiiiig il?e 
braiielie^, ivliile the root is concealed luidei’gi'ouiid and 
untoticlicd. Truth and justice have in tlieniselve*; enemies 
enough, but these rarel}’’ coiifes'!, or even know, tlieni- 
sclvcs to be such. “ JIarvcl not,” ^ays our L.ird, “ if the 
world hale you” — “ beeau'c }-c arc not of tlie world, 
tlierefore the world halelli you.” And till lliat whii-h is- 
^ in iiaiiic the Cliristiaii world sliall have bei-onie iiiucli 
more so in spirit than it has ever been yet, this deseriji- 
tion will still apjily to a large portion of if. But tho-e 
who are in sincerity labouring in the caiue of Christ will 
not be hated avotret/h/ for (hat rea«ou. Satan knows 
belter how to “ tran.<form himself into an angel of light.” 

‘ .lUl circumstances considered, the degree of .«iicco."S^riih 
which I have sustained and partly mitigated the tide of 
obloquy has been far bej-ond what I could possibly have 
anticipated. And. indeed, I believe I owe not a little to 
the von- excess of violence wth which I have been 
assailed. The proverb .s.ays-, Slander stoutly and .some- 
thing will stick;” but I believe it is pos.sible for a 
slanderer to overdo liis work—to avcite incredulity by 
boundless extravagance of calumnies, and to disgust by 
too open a display of injustice and raalignitj'. And the 
more bitter and assiduous the attacks made on anvone 
who docs but take care that they shall be undc'-on-ed, 
the more will they prodijce one benefit to him, which’ 
ought not to be overlooked. ^Ul the watchfulness 
sharpened by inahce— all the ingenuity, the perseverance, 
and the unsci-upulous audacity, which have been put in 
requisition against me, from several different quarters, by 
men of almost every party, for a good while jiast, ’and 
most especially since I came liither, have failed in brinmim 
any charge against me tliat was not either founded iu 
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falselioocl or in gross misrepresentation, or else rather 
creditable in the eyes of good judges than the contrary. 
Now, that my character is really unimpeachable, my 
■ fiiends have long since done me the honoiu’ to believe ; 
but it was my enemies alone that could completely 
prove it. 

‘ It is a trial indeed to h uma n natoe, to meet with so 
much injustice and ingratitude from those we are seeking 
to benefit, as everyone must e^qpect if he imitates oiu 
Heavenly Father, “ who is kind to the mithankfril and to 
the evil.” But the usefiilness of such a discipline may 
easily be perceived. If we generally obtained the praise 
of men for our good actions, we could not even oiu’selves 
be siu’e that it was not tliat praise we were aiming at. 
And though one who aims in singleness of heart, not at 
obtaining, but at deserving, men’s approbation, will in the 
end, oftener than not, obtain it (if he chance to live long 
enough), it must be his own fault if he then prizes it too 
highly ; he ■wiU have learned fr’om the earlier part of Ms 
experience what bad judges of mind men usually are, and 
he will have been Gained to refer to an unemng Judge. 
He will have been hardened, against the intoxication of 
popularity when it does come, by having seen how 
unjustly it is often bestowed and denied. Tlie favoiu of 
men is to be sought as a means, though not as an end, 
as far as we can conciliate them without turning out 
of oru own straight course. But to swim with the stream, 
for fear of incmrring odium, is to sacrifice the end to 
the means. I would be content on many occasions to 
do a little good, rather than by aiming at too much to 
fail of all. But we must carefully watch oiuselves while 
proceeding on tMs plan, and remember that we may, for 
the sake of preserving unanimity, or ilie appearance of it, 
in the Ohiuch, for instance, fall into die aTor of the 
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Eomanists, -wliosc corruptions accumulated tlu-ougli tlwr 
di-ead of a breach of unity. To oppose nothing that a 
considerable niunber of churchmen advocate, because 
opposition tvill lead to division, and division is to be 
shunned, is in fact, ive should remember, to deliver up 
every community to the uncontrolled guidance of tlie 
most forward ; not necessarily of the wisest and best, or 
even of the majority, but of those who on each occasion 
happen to have die start, and who .are the most violent 
and pertinacious in insisting on having eveiything their 
own waj'; for the more unreasonable and domineering 
diey are, the more danger diere is of discord resulting 
from an}’ opposition offered them. 

‘ There may be occasions, indeed, to be judged of by 
each man’s own discretion, ivhen it is better to sit still 
imder some minor evils, than to risk greater in the attempt 
to remedy diem. But I would not, even when I did act 
on that principle, dioose that occaaon for referring to die 
precept, “ In your patience possess ye your souls,” because 
I think it dangerous and hardly reverent to apply any 
passage of Scriptm-e to a piu*pose foreign from the contest. 
If what we mean to recommend is taught in other pas- 
sages of Scripture, those ought to be the ones adduced ; if 
again, -without being expressly taught, it is agreeable to 
Scriptiu-e aud to reason, let it rest on those grounds. But 
a misapplication of a Scriptm-e text, though it may bo 
hai-mlcss in some particular instance, aJOTords countenance 
to a most pernicious practice. 

‘ If you look to the context of diat passage, you -will 
see that, however proper neutrality and acquiescence may 
be on some occasions. Our Lord was referrinu to an 
occasion of exactly the opposite kind. He was exhorting 
Ilis disciples to patient pei-sevei-ancc, under the obloquy 
and opposition they would have to encounter in labouring 
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to eflbct the gi-entest imomiion that ever was brought 
about ill the world ; patience in stemming the tide of 
popular prejudice, and in bearing the reproaches of tliosc 
■jnost nearly coimected with diem, for their persevering 
effort to overtuni what those hdd most sacred ; patience 
in enduring, among other tilings, to be stigmatised as 
“pestilent fellows” and “movei-s of sedition,” as being 
the oecasioiis of that “division” and family disunion and 
enmity which their Master foresaw and prophesied. 

‘I^Hiatever the occasion may in fact be, on which it is 
most advisable to let things take their course, the present 
crisis of the Church i.s clearly not one of those. There is 
a general stii- in men’s minds in relation to Clim'ch matters, 
both within and without the pale of it ; such that those 
who think it both po-^sible and desirable that everj'thing 
should remain ju.sl in the state in which it has been for 
the last ccntuiy, are just as much required to come fonvard 
' and advocate that ooiilinnance as the proposers of any 
change are to advocate such change. Ilowcvcr reluctant 
we may be to take any decided step, wo should remember 
that in .such times ns these to *it still (like some who in 
the Great llcbcllioii “waited for the Loi-d”) is, in fact, 
to take one of the ‘most decided steps of all ; it is to 
put our.>-olvcs at the absolute disposal of those who are 
re.'olved not to .'^it still.’ 


To the Bishop of London {Dr. Blomficld). 

'Dutlin: March 30, l&'ll. 

‘My dear Tiord,— Independent of the deference due to 
your lordsliip'.s judgment, and to yoiu’ opportunities of 
a-scertaining the state of the public mind in England, T 
should be disposed, oven from roflcction on the circum- 
stances of the case alone, to decide on the expediency of 
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defcning all htcps relative to the internal regulation of the 
Clnirch, till the questions pertaining to the teniporalitie^. 
shall have been disposed of. 

‘There is likely to be much e.vcitemcnl, alarm, and 
angiy feeling occasioned by each, and it is better if 
po-ible to avoid encountering the two difTiculties in 
combination. It is also important to avoid, as far as 
possible, mixing up .secular with ercle.siastical questions, 
or leading any to impute, either through confusion of 
thought, or from malicious design, to .such as df) not dis- 
cern the imputation, schemes for restoring to the clergy 
the right of .'clf-taxation, or for encroaching in some way 
on the civil power. Though I have no hope that thee 
difficulties can be entirely avoided, there is a chance that 
they may be somewhat mitigated, by waiting till the 
agitation connected uith tithe-commutations shall have 
somewhat subrided. 

‘ Some impatient spirits, I doubt not, there wiU be, who 
will deprecate any procrastination, apprehending Unit 
fresh-and-fresh excuse-^ for .sitting .still will always be 
forthcoming from time to time. 2\nd they are so liir 
justified in that apprehension that there always, no doubt, 
will be, as there always have been, persons who, when- 
ever the public mind is in a state of agitation, .say, “Do 
not stir, Imt wait for quieter times.” And when the 
agitation .sukrides, say, “ You had better let well alone ; 
do not distiu-b tho-e who are satisfied.” ■\Tlieu the bed 
of the ton-ent is diy, in short, they urge that a bridge is 
not wanted; and when the stream comes doum, that it 
cannot be built. But to the wise “ there is a time for all 
things,” and though we must not hope to satisfy either 
those who never find a time to act, or those who never ' 
acknowledge a time to pause, it may be possible to 
satisfy the most reasonable in any class, by suspending 
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proceedings, not indefinitely, but till anotlier question wliiclL 
(wbetlier rightly or wrongly) has actually the precedence 
shall have been disposed of. In the meantime, I am glad 
that some of the leading men among my clergy have so 
taken up the matter as to show that they at least are not de- 
sirous (and would rather discourage any who may be so) of 
setting at nought the judgment and feelings of their English 
brethren, or of witholding all deference from the bishops. 

‘ There is a medium — and I think there are many 
among the most influential of the Irish clergy who per- 
ceive and aim at tliat medium — ^between allowing, on the 
one hand, an absolute veto, in respect of questions vitally 
important to the whole Churcli, to any individual, how- 
ever entitled by station and character, to precedence ; and 
on the other hand, not even asking the advice and co- 
operation of anyone who holds such precedence. It is 
time enough to take steps independent of, or in opposi- 
tion to, the Ai'chbishop of Canterbury, or anyone else 
holding a high station in the Church, when he shall first 
have been consulted, our reasons listened to and replied 
to, and our co-operation sought in vain,’ 

The foUo'wing extract from a letter to Earl Grey shows 
the Archbishop’s views on the subject of University 
Eeforra, in immediate reference to a ‘BiU to remove 
certain Disabilities which prevent some classes of His 
Majesty’s, subjects (Dissenters) from resorting to the 
Universities,’ introduced in April this year. His new 
and pressing avocations had not in any degree cooled his 
attachment to Oxford; and through life his iuterest in 
^tlie welfare of the University was deep and strong : — 

‘ July, 1834. 

‘ My dear Lord, — ^Wlieii I was last in town, I had some 
little conversation with your lordship relative to the 

YOL. I. Q 
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proposed cliongcs in our Unh'crsitic'! ; but I dlil not 
pun^uc the subjert. ns I undctiitootl no steps vciu likflv 
to be taken thb rear. 

‘Sinro. howcTOr. the question ha's come on, I mil take 
the liberty of making n fen* enquiries and suggc-tioni 
relative to it. srhii'h I tni'>t will not be tlurnght pre'iiiiip- 
tion, considetiug that I wa< actively* engaged in rnri'nis 
departments of the biMner- of the University of Ojcfortl 
for abore a quarter of a ecntuiy. 

‘ By the report' of the debates: I .'hoiild be le*! to Mip- 
pose (but I suppose this i' an errur of the reporter) tliat 
there i' a design of cniupfllinif head' of hoii'es to admit 
Dissenters. 

‘ Tliis tvould be giving the latter a mort unfair advan- 
tage. for there never hu' been yet at least any ohUgnthn 
on a head of a house to admit any member of the B-ta- 
blishcd Chtireli. 

‘ It has alway-been left to the arbitnii^- deeNion of the ' 
governor of iMoh college to admit or refu-e (n« a com- 
moner) anyone who oifuni; and I am convinced that to 
take away thi' nrbitnwy power— though, like all power, 

It may be liable to aliU'C in some particular in*tancc^— 
would be total ruin to the Univereity. 

‘ for one, would sooner have been governor of a 
parish workhouse than Principal of Allian Hall, had T 
been obliged to admit on demand anyone who presented 
liim«eilf. unless I could cstnbBsh some legal disqunlific.i- 
tion against him. 

* But ihen. it may be said, if the heads of hou*c^ are 
merely released from a restriction, and permitted to re- 
ceive Di^enters. this will afford no rdief to the nomptni n. 
ing parties if the heads should form a combination to 
refuse them. Bow the obvious remedy for this, and 
which would also be in other respects a girsit benefit to 
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the Universities and to the public, would be to restore the 
Universities to their original condition, by doing away the 
monojtoly gradually acquired bj'^the now-existing colleges 
and halls, A master mason, shoemaker, &c., &c., has a 
riglit as such to take apprentices. 

‘ And that a master oj arts had originally a correspond- 
ing right, is plain, not only from analogy, and from his- 
torical documents, but fi-om the ve:^’- formula in which 
tlie degree is conferred. He is expi-cssly admitted ns a 
teacher. 

‘ Every M.A. therefore was ori^nally, and should be 
now, entitled to demand of the Univei'sit}'' autlioritics 
(unless good cause could bo shomi against him) a licence 
to open a hall on his own account ; of Avhich there were 
fonnerlj' at Oxford, and I believe at Cambridge, a very 
great number. It was partly under the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and partly under that of Charles L, that the monopoly 
was .introduced, under which the colleges have, in fact, 
swallowed up the University. 

‘ I cannot but think that some weight is due to my 
judgment in recommending the restoration of the Univer- 
sities to that, their original state, from the circumstance 
that when I mj-sclf was one of the monopolists, as head 
of a liall, I always was an advocate for the indefinite 
multiplication of halls, which would in fact have been 
rivals to my omi. I liave alwaj-s approved of a 
wholesome and friendly competition under due regida- 
tions. 

‘This measure (which, like most reforms, is, in fact, not 
an innovation, but a restitution) woidd ensure the admis- 
ion of Dissenters at one hall if not at another. 

‘At Oxford there would be this objection: that as 
the University is now constituted, the liobdomadal 
board which digests all business preparatory to its 
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being submitted to Convocation, consists of all the heads 
of liouses. 

‘ At Cambridge ■what answers to this board being the 
Caput, an elective body, there would be no objection ' 
connected with that to the increase in the number of 
nails. 

‘And I mysdf think the government of Oxford would 
be improved by adopting that portion of the Cambridge 
s}’stem. 

‘ I always did tliink so, even when I was a member of 
the Oxford Board ; so that in this, as in every other point 
connected ndth the present question, I am speaking in 
opposition to any personal prejudices I can be supposed 
to have. And throughout I ivill venture to say that the 
tone which has been assumed by some of those most 
strenuously opposed to my views, is what might have 
been assumed by me ivith at least as good ground. 

‘Ask the heads of houses, how many of them give ' 
lectirres themselves in the Thirty-nine Articles, to all their 
men ; whether they take care that enery one of their men 
has from tlmee to six dirinity lectures every week; 
whether every member is examined (before the head) in 
Divinity at the end of each term, for at least the last five 
or six terms before liis becoming a candidate for the 
degree of B.A._; and I think your lordship will not find 
many who can answer tliese questions in the affirmative 
as I could. 

‘ I might even point out colleges from wliich men have 
been permitted to ofler themselves at tlie public examina- 
tions far degrees, without having ever had any one coUcgc- 
lectiwe in divinity, from first to last ! ^ 

‘ My plan was to trust more to instruction, and le.=:s to 
subscription. 

‘ The mode of a man declaring himself a member of 
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the Established Cliurch, by sabscribing to the Articles, I 
al^vays thought highly objectionable. It may be done 
ivith a safe conscience when the meaning is duly cx- 
jdaiued. But the best way in all cases is to say in 
plain English exactly what yon do mean. There is 
alwaj’s danger in teaching men to form habits of ox- 
pl.aining awaj' words. It has alwa5's appeared to me a 
breach of the Third Commandment to trille with the 
language’ of solemn obligation.’ 

To Vie Jleu, Dr. Hawkins. 

'Dublin: ISai, 

• ■ 

‘IVlicn I wrote in the carelessness of haste, of the 
piinciple of the Church and State being in a Christian 
nation coextensive and one society, this, as you obsoiwc, 
is not a “principle,” but a “fact,” which does or does 
not exist in each nation ; and neither I nor Arnold could 
be ignorant that such is not tlic actual state of tlie fact in 
those numerous nations which recognise either several 
religions, or none. It is hardly necessaiy, I suppose, to 
say that the principle I meant is the propriety and duty 
of thus amalgamating tlie two. Tliat it is not in fact 
done is indeed the veiy complaint Arnold makes. But 
ill niaintaining that a Christian nation ought to be a 
Cliiistian church, I think all our reformers, and most 
of our divines, agree, including Archbishop Magee in liis 
last charge, an exti'act from which I have cited in a note 
in my chapter oi; “ rersecution.” 

‘The chief diflei-cnce, as it seems to me, between 
Arnold and the rest is, that our older diwncs and poli- 
ticians were for driving the flock by force into the fold, 
and he for building the fold round the whole of the 
scattered flock. TJicy thought much of strict adherence 
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to sound doctrine in the Church, and cared little about 
liberty of conscience or liberty of any kind; lie, vice 
versa. 

‘ The problem is to reconcile the two, a problem which 
on tlie jM-inciple they both set out uuth I do not see how 
to solve. But I think what he says about “ self-govem- 
ment ” is rathei' too hardly construed. If the State and 
the Clmrch are to form one societj', there must surclj’ be 
as much admixture of republican elements in the one as 
in the other. In an absolute monarchj' the peojile have 
notliing to do with the laws but to obo}' them, and if 
then the Church and State are combined, there is no 
self-government in either. But in Great Britain and the 
United States, wliere the chief ci^nl power resides in an 
assembly of representatives, then, if the Church and State 
are one, there must be exactly the same degi-ee of sclf- 
govei-nment in ecclesiastical as in civil matters. 

‘ The present state of things in this countiy is this : the 
right to legislate in ecdeaastical matters is lodged, de 
Jacto, in Failinment, of which one house has long since 
had its members elected by persons of various persuasions, 
aud they are now left to choose men of their own persua- 
sions as their representatives. A considerable portion 
therefore of the le^slators for the Cliurch are not mem- 
bers of the Chm-ch. 1. Ought this state of things to con- 
tinue ? 2. Or shall it bo remedied by so enlai-ging the 
pale of the Chinch as to admit all.? 3. Or by separating 
the ecclesia-tical government from the chil ? Let each 
say which of these alterations lie adopts before he cen- 
sures the other two, unless he can suggest — which I 
cannot — some fomth. 

‘ I do not m 3 'self coincide with Arnold, but I think 
justice is hardly done him by those who anathematise 
him witliout acknowledging, or, I should think, perceiving. 
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tlio strong need, and tlic difficulty of grappling with the 
question wliich ho lias (I think unsuccessfully) undertaken 
to answci'. But he is at present, I suppose, the giant or 
dragon on wliich the University kniglits who covet dis- 
tinction sally forth to break a lance.’ 

llio following letter (to one of his chaplains) is charac- 
teristic of the Archbishoij’s anxiety to pay due regard to 
men’s feelings. lie was aware that all who wei-c°in any 
way connected with himself were liable to share in the 
attacks to which he was continually liable, and he was 
anxious that none should remain in such connection 
without counting the co.st : 


'April 25, 1834. 

Jf} dear Sir, — I understand that the slander and abu.ee 
with which I have so long been us.-ailcd, in the public 
prints and in private gossip, has lately been extended to 
my chaplains, and all who ara in any way connected with 
mo, and that you in p.nrticular have been reviled in the 
foulest lanmiauc. 

‘ I am not surprised at this : for though it is tnio I 
have alwaj's wished to ine-scne to cveiy man the right of 
ai-ling, as I endeavour to do myself, on the dictates of an 
unbiassed conscience, and am so iiir from requiring those 
connected with me to ])rofe.ss or do anyihing lliej' think 
wrong, in compliance to me, that I .should scorn any- 
one I thought capable of such conduct ; Mill I know 
there is a large portion of the iniblic so incnp.able of e\eii 
conceiving such, princiiilos as those I act on, that they 
take it for granted I must have in riew some object of 
^ Jirivate ambition or interc-st, and imi.M be lalioiiring to 
form a parly, consi.Ming of men equally unprincipled.” 

‘And by this time my pcr.vccutora must be beginning 
to learn that on mj-.^clf none of their calnmny and insult 
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have any iiuluenre ; so that they are di-iven to tiy wliether 
they caunot deter others from co-operatiiig Avith me. 

‘ I can Avell conceive that it may be a severe trial to 
yoiu-self or to some others to sustain all tliis obloqu}*, froni-J 
some perhaps ■whom you maj’ have been accustomed to 
look up to, or to act with. And my present object in 
UTiting this is to declare to yon distinctly, that if you find 
your situation as my chaplain— a situation tlu-ough whir-li 
I meant to engage 5-011 not in my sen-ice but in that r.f 
our common Master — exposes you to more ill-u-aiie than 
5-011 are prepared to endure, you are perfectly fi-ee to rc- 
sign it, u-itliout any quan-el between 11s being the result. 

I know that you have much to undergo, and I cannot tell 
how much more 5-011 may have, from the unrelenting ani- 
mosity with wliich I have no doubt I shall continue *10 be 
assailed. I ■wish 5-ou, therefore, at once to count the cost 
of your connection irith me : if you find it be^t not to con- 
tinue it, the sooner it is broken off the better for all . 
parties ; and be assiued that, in that case, I shall feel for 
5-0U compassion unmixed with resentment. If, on the 
contiaiT, you are disposed to the opposite conclusion, I 
ivish 5-011 to recollect that I have given 5-011 fair warning, 
and that 5 011 must make up your mind to endure such 
treatment and such language, from persons professing an 
ardent zeal for Christianity, as would be enough to make 
a tolerably ch-ihsed heathen abhor the very name of 
Chi^istian. 

‘For myself, I am resolved, by God’s help, tfrit, as 
nothing ever yet did, nothing ever shall intimidate or pro- 
voke me, or in any way divert or deter me from pursuimt 
the course wliich my own judgment and conscience ^ 
prescribe. 

‘ I should add, that I foresaw from the first, and fidly 
made up my mind to encoimter, such a sea of troubles in 
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my prosciit situation, as no temporal objects could have 
induced me— even with a greater certainty of attainment 
than any temporal objects can have — to encounter, even 
f<n- the two years and a lialf Hmt I have already been 
hero. I fully resolved, therefore, to put my hand to the 
plough, and not to lookback ; and I fully trust that I shall 
be strengthened to persevere, “tlu-ough evil report and 
good report,” as long as it shall please Providence to spare 
my life and faculties. 

I have spoken thus much of myself, contrary to my 
own taste and practice, on account of the connection now 
subsisting between us, that we may fully understand each 
other, and that you may bo prepm-od to make 3 'our deci- 
sion with as distinct a view as I can give you of all the 
circumstances of each alternative.’ 

Tlio corresiiondence u-itli Dr. Newman, which follows, 
needs no explanation. Tlic general rule observed in this 
work has been to insert no letters but those of Archbishop 
^AHiatclj ' ; but, in this case, Dr. Netvman’s answer to his 
first letter could not be omitted without making tlie whole 
appear confused : — 

To Hoy. J. H. Newman, B,D. 

j ‘Dublin! Oct 25, 1834. 

lify dear hmwnian, A. most shocking report concern- 
i^S 3 reached me, wliicli, indeed, canies such an 
improbability on the face of it that jmu may perhaps 
wonder at my giving it a thought ; and at first I did 
not, but finding it repeated fi'om dilTcrcnt quarters, it 
seems to me worth contradicting for the sake of your 
character. 

‘ Some Oxford undergraduates, I find, openly report 
tlmt when I was at Oiiel lest spring you absented yourself 
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from chapel on pm-pose to avoid receiving the com- 
munion along with me, and that you yom-sdf declared 
this to be the case. I would not notice every idle rumoiu-, 
but tliis has been so confidently and so long a<!serted that 
it would be a satisfaction to me to be able to declare its 
falsity as a fact, from your authority. I did indeed at 
once declare my utter unbelief, but then this has only the 
■weight of my opinion ; though an opinion resting, I think, 
on no insufficient grounds. I did not profe.«s to r&=t my 
disbelief on our long, intimate, and confidential friendship, 
winch would make it your right and yom- duty, if I did 
an^hing to offend you, or anjthing 3-011 might tliink ma- 
teriaUy uTong, to remonstrate with me; but on your 
general character, which I ivas persuaded woidd have 
made you incapable, even had no such dose connection 
exited between us, of conduct so unchristian and in- 
human. But, as I said, I should like for your sake to bo 
able to contradict the report from yom- authority. 

‘ Ever 3-0UIS very truly, 

‘E. WlLVTELT.’ 


‘Oriel College: Oct. 28, 1834. 

‘My dear Lord, — My absence from the Sacrament in 
the College Cliapel on the Sunday 3-ou were in Oxford 
was occasioned solely and altogetlier by my haring it on 
that day in St. Mary’s ; and I am pretty sime, if I may 
trust my memoiy, that I did not even know of yom- 
Grace’s presence there till after the seivice. Mo.st cer- 
tainly such knowledge woidd not have affected my 
attendance. I need not say, this being the case, tliat the 
report ot my haring made any statement on the subject > 
IS qmte unfounded ; indeed, your letter of this moniin<T 
IS the first information I have had in any shape of the 
e.vistence of the report. 
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‘ I lun happy in being thus able to afTord an es^lanation 
as satisfactory to you as the land feelings which you 
have ever entertained towards me coidd desire ; yet, on 
honest i*cflcction, I cannot conceal &oin myself thatit^vas 
generally a relief to me to see so little of your Grace, 
when you were in Oxford, and it is a greater relief now 
to have an opportimity of saying so to yomself. I have 
ever wished to obseiwe the rule, never to make a public 
chai-ge against another beliind his back ; and though, in 
the course of conversation and the urgency of accidental 
occurrences, it is sometimes dilBcidt to keep to it, yet I 
trust I have not broken it, especially in yoiu* own case : 
le., though my most intimate friends know how deeply I 
deplore tlie line of ecclesiastical policy adopted under 
your archicpiscopal sanction, and tliough in society I 
may have clearly sho^vn that I have an opinion one way 
ratlier than the other, yet I have never in my intention, 
never (as I believe) at aH, spoken of your Grace in a 
seiious way before strangers; indeed, miving little in 
general sodety, and not over-apt to open myself in it, I 
have had little temptation to do so. Least of oH should 
I so forget myself, as to take undergraduates into my 
confidence in a such a matter. 

‘ I AHsli I could convey to yoiu: Grace the mi.ved and 
very painfid feelings which the late liistoiy of the Iiisli 
Church has raised in me — ^the union of her members with 
men of hetei'odox views, and the extinction (without 
ecclesiastical sanction) of half her candlesticks,^ tlie wit- 
nesses and guai’antees of the Truth and the trustees of 
the Covenant. I willingly otvn, that both in my secret 


> By tho Irisli Ohureh Tomporalitios Act (passed August 14, 1833), two 
nrcldiislioprics were prospectively nbolislied, end tUo auffritgim bishoprics 
reduced by consolidation from eighteen to ten. 
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judgment and my mode of speaking concerning j-oii to 
my friends, I liave Lad great altei’nations and changes of 
feehng— defending, then blaming your policy,next praising 
yourself and protesting against your measures, according 
as the affectionate remembrances wliich Ihad of j’ou rose 
aga,inst my ultei' aversion of the secular and unbelieving 
policy in which I considered the Msh Canu-ch to be in° 
plicated. I tnist I shall never be forgetfiil of the kind- 
ness you uniformly showed me during 3'oiu* residence in 
Orford, and anxiously hope that no duty to Christ and 
His Church may ever interfere with my expression of it. 
However, on the present opportunity, I am conscious to 
myself that I am acting according to the dictates botli of 
duty and gratitude, if I beg your leave to state my per- 
suasion, that the perilous measmres in which yoim Grace 
has acquiesced are but the legitimate offspring of those 
principles, difficult to describe in few words, with which 
yoim reputation is associated ; principles which bear upon 
the veiy fundamentals of all aigumcnt and investigation, 
and affect almost eveiy doctrine and every marrim by 
which our faith and our conduct depend. I can feel no 
reluctance to confess that, when I first was connected 
with your Grace, gratitude to you and admiration of 
your character weighed strongly upon me ; and, had not 
somediing from within resisted, I should certainly have 
adopted views on religious and sodal questions, such as 
seem to my present judgm^t to be based on tlie pride 
of reason and tending towards infidelity, and which in 
your ovm case notlung but your Grace’s high religioui 
temper and the unclouded faitli of your mind have been 
able to withstand. I am quite confident that, however 
3'ou may regret my judgment, you will give mo ci-edit 
not only for honesty, but for a deeper feeling in dius 
lajnng it before you. 
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‘May I be suffered to add that your name is ev 
incutioned in 1113' prayers, and to subsa-ibe myself, 

‘ Your Grace’s very sincere friend and servant, 

‘John H. ISTEWiTAN?’ 


‘ Ociolier, 1834. 

‘ My dear K, — cannot refrain from •u’riting again, to 
express the great satisfaction I feel in the coimse I adopted, 

whidi has, eventual]}', put it in m}' power to contradict 

as of course I shall — a report wMch was more prevalent 
and more eoufidentl}' upheld than I could have supposed 
possible ; and wliich, while it was, perhaps, likely to lnu*t 
my character "with some persons, was injurious to 5'oiu's 
in the eyes of those of a more Clu-istian temper. 

‘ For what idea must anyone have had of religion — or 
at least of 3'om- religion — ^\vho was led to believe tliere 
was any truth in the imputation to you of such uncliari- 
table aiTogauce ? 

‘ But it is a rule with me not to cherish, even on the 
sti'ongcst asseirtions, any belief, or even suqncion, to tlie 
prejudice of one whom I have any reason to think well 
of, till I have carefull}' enquired and dispassionately heal'd 
both sides. And I think, if others were to adopt the 
some rule, I should not myself be quite so mucli abused 
as I have been. I am rvell aware, indeed, that one cannot 
esqiect all, even good men, to tliink alike on every point, 
even after they shall have heard both sides, and that we 
may expect many to judge, after all, very harshly of those 
who do differ from them ; for, God help us, what rvill 
s. become of men if they receive no more mercy than they 
show to each other I But, at least, if the rule were ob- 
sen-ed, men would not condemn a brother on mere vague 
popular rumour about principles (as in my case), “ difficult 
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to describe in few words, and with which liis reputalif)n 
is associated.” Mj" own reputation I know is associated 
vciy extcuMvcl}- with what arc in fact calumnious impu- 
tations, originating in exaggerated, mi.'-represented, or 
absolutelj- false statements, for which even those who 
circulate them admit, for the most part, that they have 
no other ground than popular rumour ; like the iioman 
Jews, “ As for thi.s AV.ny, we know that it is cveiy^vhcre 
spoken against.” For I have ascertained that a ven* 
large proportion of tho'^e wlio join in the out^'iy auaiiist 
my works, confess, or even boast, that they have never 
read them. And in rc.spect of the measure j'ou advert 
to, the Church Temporalities Act (which, of course, I shall 
not now discu.«s), it is curious to see how many of those 
who load me with censure for acquiescing in it, receive 
with open arms and laud to the skies the Primate, who 
was considted— as was natm-al, considering hi.« inliuence 
and liis long e.\-periencc in Irish aflliirs— long before me, 
and gave his con'^ent to the measure, differing from Jlinis- 
ters only on a point of detail— whether the revenues of 
.MX sees or of ten .should be alienated. Of coiu-&c cveiy- 
oue is bound ultimately to decide according to his oum 
judgment, nor do I mean even to .shelter 2ny»elf undci- 
his example ; but only to point out what strange notions 
of justice those have who acquit with applause the 
leader, and condemn the follower, in the same individual 
transaction. , 

‘ Fai‘ be it from any follower of Our Master to fuel sur- 
prise or anger at any ti-eatment of this Idnd ; it is oidy 
an admonition to me to avoid treating others in a similar 
manner, and not to judge another’s servant, at least with- 
out a fair hearing. 

‘ You do me no more than justice in feeling confident 
that I shall give you credit both for “honesty” and for 
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a dcopca- feeling,” in freely laying your opmions before 
me; and besides this, you might also have been confident 
from 3’our own long experience, that long since-when- 
over It was that j^ou changed your judgment respectin<T 
me— if you had freely and calmly remonstrated with me 
on any point where you thought me going Arron-T, I 
should have listened to you with that readmess and can- 
dour and respect Avhich, as you well know, I always 
showed in the times Avhen “we took sweet counsel to- 
getha-, and Avalked in the house of God ns friends •” 
when Ave consulted together about so many practical 
mcasiu-es, and about almost aU the principal points in 
my publications. 


I happen to have before me a letter from you just 
eight yeai-s ago, in Avliich, after saying that “there are 
lOAV things jmu Avish more sincei-cly than to be knoAvn 
as a friend of mine,” and adding a much more flattering' 
account of benefits derived from me than I can pretend 
to niOTt, you benra testimony, which I certainly can most 
heartily agree in, as far at least as relates to the freedom 
of ow intercourse and the readiness and respect witli 
Avliich you were listened to. Tour Avords are : “ Much as 
I OAA'e to Oriel in the way of mental improvement, to 
none, as I think, do I owe so much as to yourself. I 
know Avho it Avas first gave me heart to look about me 
after my election, and taught me to tliink corrccay, and 
— sti-ange oflice for an instructor!— to rely upon myself. 
iNor can I forget that it' has been at your kind suggestion 
that I have since been led to employ myself in the con- 
sideration of several subjects which I cannot doubt liaAre 
■been vei'y beneficial to my mind.” 

‘ If in all this I Avas erroneous, if I have misled you 
or anyone else into the “pride of reason," or any other 
kind of pride, or if I liave cutei-tained, or led othei-s to 
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entertain, any erroneous opinions, I can only say I am 
sincerely sorry for it. And I rejoice if I liave been tbe 
means of contributing to form in anyone that “ Mgb re- 
ligious temper and unclouded faith” of which I not only 
believe, with you, that they are able to withstand tenden- 
cies towards infidelity, but also that, without tliem^ no cor- 
rectness of abstract opinions is of much value. But what 
I now mean to point out k, that there was plainly nothing 
to preclude you from offering Mendly admonition when 
your views of my principles changed, with a full ‘con- 
fidence of being at least patiently and kindly listened to. 

‘ I, for my part, could not bring myself to find relief in 
avoiding the society of an old friend, with whom I had 
been accustomed to frank discussion, on account of my 
differing from Mm as to certain principles — ^^vhether 
through a change in his views or (much more) in my own 
— till, at least, I had made full trial of private remon- 
strance and free discussion. Even a man that is a heretic, 
we are told, even the ruler of a Church is not to reject 
till after repeated admonitions. 

‘ But though your regard for me falls so short of what 
mine would have been under similar circumstances, IwiU 
not, therefore, reject what remains of it. Let us pray for 
each other, that it may please God to enlighten wMchever 
of us is in any point in error, and recall him to the'truth ; 
and that, at any rate, we may hold fast that charity with- 
out which all faith that can subrist apart from it (though 
enougli to remove mountains), and all knowledge, will 
profit us nothing.’ 


.i 


t 


In connection with the principal subjects of these letters, 
we may here quote some remarks found in the Archbisliop’s 
notebook on the Chm’ch Temporalities Bill, which had 
fco greatly alarmed English High Churchmen ; — 
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‘On OhurcJi Temporalities. 

‘ I, in common with all those who had voted for the 
Church TompomUtics Act, wci*e cried out against as 
tiaitois, by those who got up the tracts as the organ of 
those that deprecated the « extinguishing of some of the 
lamps of the Church !” — die suppression of some of tlie 
Irisli secs. These veiy men knew, if they took the trouble 
to make even the slightest inquiiy, that this vciy act 
was framed by the then Minisliy, under the sanction and 
approbation of the Primate, long before I had ever 
oven heard of it ! But then he did not vote for it in the 
House, as I did, because he was not then a member. I 
remember when Dickinson was at Oxford with me— tlie 

onl}' time he was — ^Iie and had some conversation 

about that act, which had Uien recently passed ; and 
said it was an unjusliGablc thing to pass it with- 
out the consent oI tlie Church. Tins, imless he meant that 
the lir.^l step should bo to give the Chmch a representative 
go\eininout, which would be more desirable than prac- 
ticalilc, being just a declaration that no act relative to the 
Church should ever be passed; for it is manifest that, as 
things now stand, tlie consent of tlie auirch cannot possi- 
bly be obtained, or even ashd. Wo observed, in reply, 
that, first, the at tempt to continue lc^’J^ng cluu’ch-rates was 
vain ; secondly, that to go wthout them imiilicd letting 
the churches fall to ruins, imless the English would make 
a gnint of money to ‘supply the want. But they only 

contributed fine siiccchcs and tracts. Bishop spoke 

for four hours, aud others were vciy eloquent also, and 
the Practites wrote about the removing of candlesticks ; 
but as for coming dorni with the mewey, nobody thought 
of that. It was cheaper to declaim against the horrible 
enormity of suppressing bishoprics and taxing benefices.’ 

VOL. I. n 
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To N. SenioTi Es(j. 

On an Article contributed to a Review, and curtailed by 

the Editor. ■ Ji- 

^ Dublin : Wednesday, Nov. 21, 1834. • 

‘ That a suit of clothes does not fit me, I should find 
out by experience of not being able to get them on ; but 
I may catch cold in the meantime. And Agamemnon 
incrmred a worse fate by not knowing beforehand that he 
could not get his hands through the sleeves. 

‘ We three are agreed that the article is (however 
mutilated) not only one of the best-written we ever saw, 
but calculated to be of great use, by letting people per- 
ceive at OTzce what they may else have to learn by trouble- 
some if not dangerous experiment. We therefore advise 
its being published (uncimtailed) as a pamphlet, which . 
may be circulated among some who do not take in the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” and which also maybe laid by, by"^ 
those who do not file papers, for it is often a great search 
to find a newspaper of even a few days back. They are, 
hke Jargonelle pears, very plentiful, but don’t keep. 

‘ I think, as soon as the Tory ministry is formed, the 
Education Board should apply, peremptorily, to know 
whether the system should go on, and will be supported ; 
since we should be parties to a fcaud in encouraging 
people to establish schools in expectation of aid, which 
we should loiow they could not calculate upon. They 
win then be compelled either to avow (if they dare) theh 
design to abandon the plan, or else to give it their 
sanction, which will be great good. What tliink you of 
this ? Jt" 

‘If the change of ministry, as it has been brought 
about, be a scheme, it is a most unwise one, for it tends 
to indicate the late Cabinet to have had more strength 
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than most supposed it had ; for if you are sure a man is 
dying of consumption, why should you strangle him?’ 

• ‘Dublin: Dec. 5, 1834. 

. My dear Senior, — I send you, as you inquire about the 
Irish Church, an article, signed H. W., by a clergyman in 
very high repute, rather opposed to the late Ministry, and 
whose letters to me I referred to in my evidence. I also 
sent to several of the ministers a pamphlet of his in the 
form of a letter to Secretary Stanley. I should add that 
he finds the majority of his own admirers alarmed at his 
views. 

‘ I believe, however, that (before the late change) very 
many of the clergy deplored the rejection of the Tithe 
BiU, which, though a hard measmre, they had come to 
think was better than anything else they had to expect. 
Now^ a large portion of the Protestant ascendancy party 
Oamong them are wild -with exultation, and many of them, 
not the less, from the prospect of a civil war. But the 
state of public feeling is the more alarming, inasmuch as 
if the new Ministry sail on the one tack, there is to be 
, apprehended a union of Whigs and ultra-Eadicals ; if on 
the other, of ultra-Eadicals and ' Orangemen. . . . For 
those last are disposed to be much more desperate than 
ever before, if anything like Whig measures are pm’sued 
by a Tory Ministry ; thus taking away the hope on which 
they had hitherto fed, of a change of measures from an 
eventual change of ministiy. . . . There has been, indeed, 
for some time a degree of flirtation going on between the 
extreme leader's of both those parties. The following 
1 straw may serve to show how the wind sits. A certain 
literary society, professing merely literary objects, but 
consisting very much of men of strong radical views,- 
oflered me (just after the late change) the honour of being 
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one of tlieir vice-presidents, wMch I declined. Tlie tnitli 
is, I did not wisli spontaneously to place myself in a 
situation in ■wiicli I might be called on to act witli Mr. 
O’Connell (who is a V.P.) as my colleague. Whereupon 

they conferred the honour on Mi’. . “ Then said the 

olive-tree, ‘ Shall I leave my fruit and my fatness, which 
rejoiceth God and man, to go and be Icing over the 

trees?’ ” etc. And so some have given him the sobriquet of 
Bramble B. 

‘ The apprehension does not seem so strong here as in 
England, but still it is very considerable, that the high 
Tories will be disappointed in the measures of the new 
ministry, and that whoever takes charge of the seals will 
become a Proteus. 

‘ Should a different set of men shortly succeed, I think 
it would be madness to accept office again, under the dis- 
heartening condition of playing with a pack of cards 
picked and sorted by an opponent. An infusion of new 
peers first, and, subsequently, the former of my two sug- 
gestions (the latter should be left to soak several years) 
ought to be indispensable ; so should yoiu’s. It is absiu’d 
that a member should lose his seat by accepting office ; 
but besides this, I think every minister should have a seat 
as such (and so also evei'y member of a comnhssion, when 
matters connected with that commission are debated), and 
a right to speak, though not to vote unless a member. 
And the dissolution of a Parliament on the occasion of 
demise is a most mischievous absiu’dity. 

‘ A new king being at libaty to dissolve Parliament if 
he see fit. why force Mm to do so, when it is likely to bo 
peculiarly inconvenient?’ 

‘ My dear Senior, — undei-stand that is pertina- 

ciously resolved, in case the present ministiy stands, to 
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resign liis place, saying lie cannot hold office under a 
Toiy ministry, and that he is sure they will cripple all 
oiu operations. This last is a prophecy very likely to 
.lead to its oiyn fulfilment; for if the ministry perceive 
that he (and, by-the-bye, Mr. More O’FerraU also) con- 
sider the whole commission as a party scheme, they are 
likely to act accordingly ; and whatever evils ensue, the 
blame will rest with those who strike the first blow. If 
we were all to go on quiedy till some improper inter- 
ference is attempted, perhaps — should say probably 
none wiE be attempted; but at any rate the blame of 
breaking. up the commission (which ought to be, and 
always has been, as far as my influence could go un- 
connected ivith party) cannot be shifted from ministers 

‘ I vnsh any friend of could persuade him not to 

favom' so mischievous a system as that of making every 
■“measiue, plan, institution, &c., break up and come to 
notliing in every change of ministiy. He talks of retum- 
infT.to his situation should a "Whig ministry be replaced; 
blit I diiTik it would be a very bad precedent to readmit 
him after he had resigned it on party grounds. ^ 

‘ As for holding office « under Tories,” he might as 
well expect a commander of a ship to resign his comims- 
don on each change of ministry. I suppose when the 
Eadicals come in they wiE exaot an oath of aEe^ance to 
themselves from aE pubEc servants, on pam of dismissal. 

‘ What I have been writing need not be kept seciet. 

■ ‘ I wrote you two letters to Bowood. I have since 
seen persons who have more hopes of the forimng of a 
.{(broad-bottomed administration that shaE obtain genei 

confidence.’ 
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‘Palace : Nov. 30, 163-1. 

‘ My dear Senior, — ^There certainly is force in the ob- 
jection against your being known as a political writer ; 
and tliis ivill always remain in force. Indeed, I never 
contemplated a deferred publication ; if it could do any 
good, it would be by nipping in the bud the pre.*ent 
attempt. 

‘ As there are times in which one does not know what 
opportunities or emergencies may arise, I will la}* before 
you two suggestions which, if I could engraft on some 
clever 3'Oimg semi-radical to throw into a pamphlet, the 
public might niminate upon, till perhaps they mi^ht be 
applied: — “ 

‘1. We have often discussed the problem howto keep 
a constitutional dieck on the House of lords, without so 
crippling as to render it useless as a drag-chain ; which I 
should be sorry to do, rumbling down-hill, as we have ‘ 
been, and are. Isow I think one single vote of that 
House might place a rule on their books whidi shotild 
settle the matter. Let it be made a standing rule that 
the dissent of the House of Xiords is given heforehand, 
and sliall be duly signified by the proper officers, to any 
bill which shall not be certified to have passed the House 

of Commons under the folloiving circumstances viz., that 

it shaU .CO have passed the House of Commons \\\& former 
sescion, as well as again the present ; secondly, that 
spedal notice of this shall have been given, and a special 
call of the House of Commons previous to its being the 
second lime proposed; thirdly, that the Lords, on throw- 
ing out, wholly or partly, any bill brought from the Com- 
mons, should be at liberty to enter a protest (as the 
minorihj of tliem are now), which should be read in the 
other House previous to the bill bdng again brought on ; 
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and fourthly, that an absolute majority of the whole 
House of Commons should have voted for the bill the 
second time. These points being duly certified to the 
House of Lords, the bill to be considered as passed, with- 
out any debate. 

‘ This might be called, but very unfairly, a limitation 
of the power of the House of Lords. It is, in truth, only 
a more decorous, and less humiliating and less trouble- 
some and dangerous, mode of intimating to them, what 
every one knows is the case, that if the Lower House is 
deliberately and fiilly resolved, the Upper must give way. 
It is stopping the House by a woo-ee, instead of a sharp 
pull of the curb. But that a hasty resolve of the House 
of Commons should be checked by the Lords is, I think, 
most deshable. 

‘ 3. Now for an equally advantageous vote of the other 
House. My bill is to enact that, first, such-and-such laws 
-shall be enrolled on the list oi fundamental', secondly, no 
motion admissible for the repeal or alteration or enact- 
ment of any fundamental law ; but thirdly, a motion may 
' be made to appoint a select committee to consider of the 
espediency of removing any law from the list of fiinda- 
mentals ; if carried, fourthly, such committee to deliver in 
their report the ensuing session ; fifthly, if report favour- 
able to such removal, that removal may be proposed, but 
shall not be considered as carried except by the votes of 
an absolute majority ; sixthly, if so carried, the law is stiU 
in force, but liable to repeal, like any other non-funda- 
mental ; seventhly, the same process requisite for placing 
any existing law on that list. I suppose you know the 
nature and the important use of afiywheel; tins is my 
mode of supplying the want of one in ovx constitution. 

‘ As to the Education Board, Lord Eosslyn’s goodwfil 
'would not avail unless supported by the Treasury. I do 
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not mj-adf think that if a Toiy cabinet is formed they toII 
venture to supply such a topic of agitation as the suppres-^' 
aon of the Board would lumish. It might cost His 
itajesty as much as half-a-crown. But if they stay in (as is ^ 
most likely) not more than two or tlnree months, they may, 
when out again, plague us as much as ever, and boast of 
what they would have done ; whereas, let us once get 
their sanction, and their months are stopped ; the chief 
benefit of which will be, that many Protestants will join 
the plan who are now intimidated. 

• R. W.’ 

The winter of this year brought him a deep and un- 
looked-for trial. His valued fiiend Blanco White suddenly 
announced to liim that he had embraced Socinian \'icws, 
and that, in consequence, he thought it best to give up his 
residence in the family and remove to Liverpool, where 
many of his new friends readed. It may easily be ^ 
imagined that tliis was a Uow of no ordinary kind 
to the fiiends with whom he had so long lived as a 
brother. 

The Archbishop’s steady and unswerving faith in the 
atonement and divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ; his 
deep sense of the vital importance of that doctrine as the 
groundwork^of the Christian scheme, and of the impossi- 
bility of any honest interpretation of the Hew Testament 
witliout admitting it, were such as to make him mourn 
his jfriend’s defection with heai-tfelt sorrow ; but the circum- 
stances attending it were of a more than usually painiul 
character. For many months previously he had been in a 
state of excitement and irritability of nerves, with occa- 
sional incoherency, which could not but cause mucli alarm ^ 
to his fi:iends ; the mental struggles which he had under- 
gone throughout a life marked by trials of no ordinaiy 
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kind, Imd evident^ unliinged liis mind and shaken to the 
utmost his always sensitive oi^auisation. 

It lias frequently been alleged that the friends of this 
Villlicted man ‘gave him up* on this dedaration of his 
change of sentiments, and in particular that the Ai’ch- 
bisho]) did so. So much are the true facts the revei-se of 
this misrepresentation, that, perhaps, seldom has a be- 
wildered and tried sufferer been the subject of tenderer 
or more thougntful care from his nearest rdations, than 
this solitaiy exile received from those who were bound to 
him by no ties save those of friendship. His own feelings 
and wishes made it impossible for him to reside among 
them, and sudi an intimate association could have been 
])roductive of nothing but pain on either side; but from 
the time of his removal to Liverpool, to his death in 1841 , 
he was supported partly by a pension from the Arch- 
bishoj), and partly by one fi-om anothei- friend. He main- 
tained an al^ctionate and Irequent correspondence with 
the family at Ecdosdale, as well as ■with most of his other 
friends. WJienever any of tlie Archbishop’s family were 
passing tlirough Livcipool they visited him ; and a note 
dictated from liis deathbed, and showing the same affbe- 
tionato sympathy and confidence in them all, is now in 
the writer’s possession. 

But the letters Avhich follow will speak for themselvti^. 
Bor convenience’ sake, we have put those together which 
wore addressed by the Archbishop to Idi’. B. White on 
this painful subject. 
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1833. 

Letters to Ecv. J. Llanco White on hi« Unitarian vicw*s. and con- 
sequent secession from the Church. 

'Dublin: .Trnnnir 1.3, 18.53. 

‘ Mt deab FniESD, — .When you arrange your style of 
hting, praj* make use of that formula which is so much 
praised and so seldom thought of in practice, of consider- 
ing what you would wish me to do, if we were to change 
places. You will then, I am sure, recollect, that since 
each mutton-chop you eat does not cost me more now, 
than when you ate it in my house, and since it would have 
been certainly no gratification to me then, that you 
should cat a chop the less fi'om regard to my pocket, so 
neither can it be so now. It is true there are persons 
from whom you would accept an imitation to dinner at 
their houses, from whom you would not accept anything 
else ; but I am not in tliat list ; and from him from whom 
you will condescend to accept a sixpence you need not 
scruple at a shilling, on any other ground than a belief 
that he coidd not afibrd it* 

‘I have suggested to iUr. Zulueta,* in a note accom- 
panying the books (and from what I have seen of liis 
letters, struggling with an imperfect command of English, 
he strikes me as a most uncommonly common-sense man) 
that perhaps a translation into Spanish might be worth 
while, with a view, if not to Spain direct, at least to the 

' A Spanish fiicnd of Ibv Blanco tVhitc. 
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colonies. I am inclined to think that the sun of right 
reason ^VLll rise on Spain from the west. 

‘ As to yoiu’ other matters of deliberation, I will- say 
"■mo more than to recommend you to keep close to an ad- 
viser whom you can hardly find fault with — ^yourself I 
piefln — ^for the present? that you should read what you 
think fit, and reflect in private, and, if you see cause, go 
to hear preachers of any denomination ; but not discuss 
personally, yet a while, either orally or by letter, the 
theological and ecclesiastical questions with which you 
are occupied with anybody. I really do not think you 
strong enough, at present, to bear the excitement of a 
controversial discussion with anyone who .might be dis- 


posed, however mildly and candidly, to oppose your 
views ? and I need hardly add, that to keep aloof from 
these, and to hold intercourse with those, and those only, 
who coincide wth you, or are prepared to adopt whak 
■ ever you propose, would not be giving yourself a fair 
chance for attaining truth. You have practically adopted 
this recommendation, in some degree (and wisely, the 
above view be a just one), in abstaining fr’om the ^scus- 
sion of the subjects alluded to, with Wilson, Dickinson, 
myself, &c. ; and it is almost superfluous to add, that Mr. 
Armstrong, or any one else of his school, though he may 
be right aind I wrong, canpot be deserving of more of 
your confidence than your friends here. 

‘ Tlien why should I mention at all what seems so 
obvious ? Because you are a lion ; and it is but the part 
of a friend to warn you of the traps, however well quali- 
fied you may be to take care of your own steps yoursdf, 
which are set to catch a lion for a show. When first you 
" Quitted the Eomish Church you were made a Protestant 
Son of; and you have often langhod at the “ 
folks here who talked of “ bnnging over B. V. to go 
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about as a nussionaiy, &c. But tliey would not ],ave 
talked m tbe same st3-le to you, if they had, at tl.at' 
time, made a serious effort to catch j’ou. You would 
have been assailed by-what is, I think, a far severer 
tliau persecution, to any one who has any spirit— that cor- 
dial, I uill not say flatteiy (for it would have been sincere) 
but unmixed and unbounded praise and veneration, which’ 
ad^esses itself at once to two of the mo^t powerful prin- 
ciples mthm us — our da-^ire of self-complacent foclin".- 
towards our oum character, and our benevolent •.ympathy 
1 other.- : taking in, phrenologically .■speaking, good 
part of the forehead, and most of the occiput. 

‘ To apologize for the freedom with which I^vrite. would 
not be to treat you as a fiiemL The least hint that any- 
tlnng I say is taken amiss, or that what is meant as a 
uui-mng against a trial is taken as in fact an imputation 
ot weakness, wiU stop me at once. 

‘ I have told Senior the talc of the two goats (do you 
remmber it.*') who met on a narrow ledge on the face of 
a chff, when tlici-e was no room to pass or retreat ; and 
after a pau-e of gi-eat interest to the spectators, one r^oat 
Jay do^vn for the other to walk over. It would do for a 
Jueroglyphic frontispiece. 

‘ ^s. Wliately rather gains ground than not, but is still 
weak. « Ever your affectionate, 

‘E. W. 

‘P.S.— Tlie kindest inquiries are made for you (and 
indeed have long been, though I have not reported them 
to you} by most of the clergy.’ 

‘ Dublin ! Jnnuniy 20, 1835. , 

‘My dear Friend, — Wliat do you think I Imve 
ivntten to Sir E. Peel, sending copies of my “Punish- 
ments, and exhorting liim to immortalize liimself by 
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taking steps to remove this crying evil. If he goes out, I 
think there can be no harm done j if he stays in, there 
may be good. 

‘ You are, perliaps, envying us oim mild climate, but I 
promise you there is a good English frost here as you 
would wish to see. 

‘ Wliile writing, I must correct one mistake you made 
as to my meaning in my last. I was very far fr’om mean- 
ing to hint that you had not read (more probably, by a 
gi’eat deal, than are worth reading) the writers on both 
sides in the Trinitarian controversies. What I said was 
in substance, “ Bead books, or hear sermons, or meditate in 
private, just as much or as little as you please, but do not 
discuss personally, either in convemation or by letter, any 
points with the one party which you do not so discuss with 
the other.” I dare say I did not express myself mth any 
great precision, but I wonder at your not recoEecting 
■‘how many, many times I have said, that nothing, in my 
opinion, tends so much to dispose an intelligent mind 
towards anti-Trinitarian views as the Trinitarian worlcs. 

‘ With regard to the advice I did mean to take the 
Eberty of giving, it might perhaps be ans^vered, that those 
who have no benefices to lose may safely be consulted, 
though not those who have. But I would reply, that 
there are many other feelings likely to bias a man’s judg- 
ment besides mere interest — such as ambition of tnlring a 
lead, desire of celebrity, being influential in the world — 
that pertinacity in maintaining a position taken up, which 
Thucydides calls ^tT^ovencla — ^a feehng of heroism in 
encountering a sort of martyrdom, and making sacrifices, 
the consciousness of which supports and consoles ascetics 
of aE kinds, &c., &c. 

‘ All these are feehngs as likely and more so to bias - 
some minds, as bodEy comfort and worldly profit others. 
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‘ For inyjclf. though I presume not to saj'how far I am 
prepared to pluck out the 03-0 or cut off the hand that 
ofTend me,” I feel convinced of this, that as far as external 
persuasions go, the temptations to separate from the 
Church arc at least as strong as those towards adherence 
to it ; I mean to a man of my dis2)0'-ition. In jjoint of 
wealth, the revenues of the see have made no diriereiicc 
(for the better at least) in 1113* bodilv ease and cuinforl ; 
state and sjdendour, &c., are a mere inconveuienee to me. 
hly IJatrimoiu-, though not large, i® enough to alTord me a 
subsistence. If I wished to increase nu* income I could 
take luipils, who woidd give me jirobabh* much less 
trouble tlian those I now have. My cliildreu will probably 
be nothing the richer for the archbishoi>ric ; and as for 
good report and evil report, I verily think I should liave 
less obloquy to encounter than now ; for after the first 
3*cll had a little subsided, many even of the most intolerant 
bigots would be so glad to be rid of me, that they woidd 
be ready not only to forgive but to praise my open seces- 
sion. And then, what an illustrious seceder, what an 
heroic martyr, wliat a valued advocate woidd an arcli- 
bishop — and he an author of edebrit}' — become I All the 
adversaries of the Establishment (ivho are not few) would 
receive me with loud cheers, however their own opinions 
might diflbr from each other or from mine. There would 
be the common bond of common hostility, and all fiiends 
and foes would give me credit for most magnanimous and 
disinterested self-devotion ; for whatever feelings of vanitv, 
ambition, love of gloiy, or resentment, I might be influ- 
enced bi*. these are never called interested motivc.«. On the 
other side,I have to endure opposition,insulf, calumn3*,sus- 
picion, contempt, hatred, from the riolent, the thoughlles-, 
the weak, the worldl}-, the partisans of all sides ; and what 
(in a worldly point of view) is my reward 'i To wear lawn- 
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sleeves and be called “ Your Grace ! ” — ornaments which, 
however honomable, are not at all less so to him who 
voluntarily lays them down, than to him who wears them, 
I strive and pray to take an unbiassed coiu'se of duty ; 
but, as far as external inducements go, the circumstances 
tending to bias me are, as far as I can judge, not prepon- 
derant on the side I have as yet taken. I hope to act 
without prejudice, but sure I am the causes leading to pre- 
judice are not aU on one side. In yoiu" case, when you 
were in Spain you had much more to sacrifice, and appa- 
rently less worldly compensation. Yet I think had I 
known you then, I should have paid you the compliment 
of discussing with you (supposing I had foimd you per- 
fectly ready and wilHng) questions involving your con- 
tinuance in that Church. However, I do not at all mean 
that we should run the risk of unsetthng the minds 
of those unaccustomed to study reflection and logical 
reasoning, by suddenly putting before them in a startling 
form, before they “ are able to bear it,” the whole of such 
views as, however just, they may not be able at once fully 
to embrace. To recur to an illustration I have often used, 
a down who is taught that the sun stands stiH, before he 
can be brought to comprehend and believe his own 
motion roimd the earth’s axis, is much more perplexed 
than instructed, and is bewildered by the alternations of 
day and night. Senor Zulueto will need yoiu' help in Eng- 
lish, if not in Political Economy. I am much gratified to 
hear of his design. 

‘ Ever your aflectionate 

‘L. W.’ 

‘March 6, 1835. 

‘ My dear Eriend, — understand fi’om Mr. Z. that you 
are of publishing a theological work earlier, than 

I had anticipated. In begging you noAv to let me look 
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over the whole of the 2^. Iwroro it m sent to the im"M, 
I hope and tni-t I am Nij-ing what is f-upcrfliiiiiii, niul 
only niitiri{Kiting an ofler on your part to tlie Eiiinc cflcct. 
In tliiit rn.se, I entreat you not to impute this npplinttion 
to any Mispirion of 3'oiir delibcmtuly dc.sigiiiiig to art un- 
fairly towards me, 1 ^* refusing me the cniifidcnrc whirii I 
am conscious of dc«erviiig. lint it strikes me as jii-t pns. 
able — though I hope not ])roI)abIc— that some iiution of 
my licing too much occu]Hcd to hc-tow the requisite 
attention on your work, may induce you to tliiid: that I 
shoidd not wish to look over it in MS. Mj' uvoeations, 
indeed, are mniij* ; but let this eonsidemtinn operate only 
to prompt you to nfliinl me the ea^lic^t po-sildc (q)por< 
tunity of rending what you propose to publish. You 
should not, and I tni.<it cannot, suppose tiint, where the 
cause of religious truth is involml. I would not find or 
make leisure to attend to the subject. 

* Some, indeed, of your former pubIicntion« have gone 
to the preset without my desiring to rend the whole of 
them in MS. ; but then tlicse were works whoce genem! 
drift and design I had beforehand been made A1II3' nc- 
qnaintctl with. For all the detaib of any work iniblishod 
by one who chanced to be an inmate of my hmisc I did 
not feel myiclf re«pon.rible; and ns for the great funda- 
mcaital prindples inculcated in them, I never had rcn<«)n 
to suppwe there was any material dilfcrence between us. 
But the present ease, ns yon are yourself well aware, is 
quite the reverse. For the very ground of your leaving 
my how)c. was your contemplating a publication on the 
principica of which we should be likely to differ widely— 
a publication w’bicli you conceived would hove committed 
me improperly, if sent forth while ymi were under my 
roof, even though accompanied with n disavowal of my 
concurrence. Kbw sudi a work, it is evident, ought not, 
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considering tlie terms on winch, we have lived together, 
to be published without my having the opportunity allowed 
me of first seeing it in MS., and discussing in a private 
■^and Mendly way the subjects treated of ; unless, indeed, 
we had (which you know is not the case) previously dis- 
cussed them together in conversation, as we were accus- 
tomed to do such a variety of other subjects. 

‘ If, on submitting your MS., as I have been so long 
accustomed to submit to your inspection most of mine, to 
a free and fiienclly and candid examination, I should find 
myself differing from you on any point, and should, on 
stating my objections and hearing your answers, be dis- 
posed to adopt your views, you cannot but know me well 
enough to be sure that I should rejoice in an opportunity 
of being set right ; and I am bound to think the same of 
you, should you, on the other hand, see reason to alter 
any opinion of yours. But should we both ultimately 
-n^etain our opposite opinions, neitJier of us would have, 
after a ftiir and candid discussion, any ground of com- 
plaint; and you would have an additional advantage, 
in being able to say, when you did publish, that yoiu: 
opinions remained unaltered after you had given a fair 
hearing to all that could be urged on the other side, by a 
friend for whose sound judgment and candom, whatever 
others may think of them, you, at least, have always had 
the Inghest esteem. You might then make yom.' appeal 
to" the public, and I mine, without any moral impropriety 
being imputed to either of us. 

‘ But if, on the contrary (I beg you to understand that I 
am not anticipating this as probable), you should refuse 
^■^e such a mark of confidence, the result of your publish- 
ing under such circumstances would be, as I am sure 
calm reflection -will point out to you, most unspeakably 
unpleasant to both of us, and injurious to the cause of 

YOL. I. s 
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truth to -vrluch we ai'e both servants. For if a work of 
yoiu-’s a2)peared, containing portions fiindamentally at 
variance with what I have always maintained, wthout 
}'oiu: bang able to add, that we had previously discussed^ 
in private, either oraUy or by letter, the jioints at issue, 
and that we remained mutually unconvinced, and feehng 
bound each to adhere to what seems to him the truth, 
what inference woidd the public draw, and indeed be 
justified in dra-wing? Ewdently that I must secretly 
hold your opinions, and have even been privately encou- 
raging and fostering them, but that I was -withlield by 
base worldly motives fi-om an honest avowal of my senti- 
ments. It would be in vain for you to say that you had 
never discussed the subject at all with me, nor even given 
me any reason to suspect the turn your opinions had 
taken, till you actually resolved to remove fix)m my house ; 
for how could any one believe that you could have any 
adequate motive (not dishonouring to one or both of us)"^ 
for such a suppression as this, accompanied by your sub- 
sequently withholding fi-om me your papers? Slioidd 
you reply, that you did not like to risk “ unsettling my 
mind,” instilling doubts which I might not be able satis- 
factorily to remove, and which might interfere with my 
comfort, this, it is obvious, might indeed be a fair reason 
for avoiding the discussion before you had decidedl3Mnade 
up yoiu- own mind, as to not only the adoption but the 
publication of your opinions ; bnt after you had thus re- 
solved to publish your o^vn opinions, supposing 3’ou 
to meet tvith no reason for changing them, then to 
i-efuse me (it would be said) the inspection of your 3UB. 
and a discussion of the subject of it, must be regarded^ 
at the very best, as being on the face of it unkind and 
unhandsome treatment. For whoever tliinks it right to 
publish, evidently thinks it right to run the risk, whatever 
that may be, of “ unsettling the minds ” of aU who had 
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previous^ differed from the doefrines lie piiblislies. No 
one in ^ liis senses would pretend to feel a scruple about 
. unsettling the minds of one or two individuals by state- 
ments and ai'guments which he was designing at the very 
same lime to publish, for the perusal both of those very 
individuals and of all others besides. Tliis would indeed 
bo blowing hot and cold ivith the same breath. It would 
be like scnipling to administer to a single patient a dose 
of some powa’ful and hazardous medicine, and at the 
same time impregnating u-ith it the cisterns that supply 
water to the whole town. 

‘But the intcipretation that wiU, I think, be tlie most 
genoiallj', and the most plansibl}', put. on such a proce- 
dimc, would be, that you had abstained from all discus- 
sion nith me, from a secret persuasion tliat though I did 
in mj heart agree ivith 3'ou, yet you could not trust me 
honestly to declare my real sentiments, and therefore did 
not think me worth consulting. Those, again, who did 
not so interpret tlie transaction, would be left to conclude 
that j'ou had shrunk from private discussion with me not 
througli fe.ar of your unsettling my mind, but lest I sliould 
unsctflo j'oiu-s, and adduce objections to which jmu might 
not find a ready answer against positions which you wore 
resolved at all events to maintain. 

‘ These, and such as these, are surmises — ^indeed more 
than mere surmises— which it would be most unpleasant 
to set afloat without having any satisfactorj’’ mode of 
doing them away. For we must not forget, that when 
two persons liave long lived togetlier on terms of veiy 
close intimac}’-, the veiy least suspicion appearing to exist 
in the one party towards tlie other (even though much 
slighter than in the case I have been sujiposing), has, 
de^crvedl3^ more weight than the most distinct accusations 
brought by a stranger or mere common acquainUmco. 
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‘“But wliat mutters it,” some might roply. ‘-wlmt 
will he Niiil ” To you I iiml Imnlly ob'cnx* how llitle 
I liavo always i-cgui^ed what pcqilc may rhoosc to tav 
of mo. or of my friciifls so long os it i« mnnifc^t, or may 
Ihj marie manifest, tlut the rcn«iire« pa-^ed on us are 
gmundlc'S. But in sueh a ca'c a- I have now been 
.•nippnqiig. the unfavourable appearanres aro such a<, I 
think, couhl not be snti*iheti<rily explained. 

‘Tliepublie would lie not only h-ft, but led. to r-on- 
elude. that at luii't one of us (if not Ii'jth)mu*>t in* a most 
Iw-e and tli-honriuniblc. not to say treaehotous, chanu'ter. 

Puil't lupc opjitnlirii nnlih 
rt did pdiii-H! ct ni4i tio(Di>.o lelclIL 

You niu«.t of mii>e perrdve, that whenever yon may 
think lit to publish, if it be anything at vnrinnre with the 
|iriiir-ip 1 c« I have iiiiiintnined, I shall feel called r>n-^ii- 
ridering the clo-e intimary in which we have lived— jii 
mere jii-tiee to my own oharaeter, as well as to the caiiss 
of truth, tft pnbli-h nl»o, stating my a‘»ciit or di«>cnt. 
And if -uch a traiMr^tion should take pl«r*e vriihoiit your 
having pennitted me any private dwui'.don of the ques- 
tion at i>«ud— if, in .short, tliepublie disru«<ion shall have 

Ijcen the first dis(<u<»inn that was allmrcti between us I 

shall be driven, in self defenre. to state piiblirly tlmt this 
i- the r'.'i'-e: that both oral coucultation has been nvoidcil. 
and private in-per-tion of the MS. denied me. witlnnil any 
reaMin that 1^11, in my opiaion, justify .Mirli a withdniwid 
of a ciiiifidenrc I had to long, awl, I must think, de-en-edly 
enjiyed. 

‘And the imputation^ whieh the ajipcanmcc of surli a 
^late of tiling- muld not fail to ta-t on one or Imlli 
of us. there woidd be, I think no way of satisfaptorily 
removing. 

‘ Onre more let me beg you not to suppo-c that I am 
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tnkiiig for gi-nntetl you hnd meditated sucli a step as I 
have just described. If what I have said about it be 
superfluous (which I liopo and tnist it is), or if I have 
'■ unnecessarily expressed myself more strongly than is 
agreeable to your feelings, I entreat you to pardon it, on 
the ground of my naturally feeling the strongest auxiety 
on a point so important, not only to me, but to yom-self 
and tlie .public. 

‘ Ever, my dear friend, most affectionately yours, 

‘ E. WlIATELY.’ 

‘BiiUin; Mnrcli 10, 1835. 

‘ Jlj' dear Pricnd, — I am glad you mean to send me the 
MS. of youi* intended work. I Imd, indeed, as you 

observe, hnd access, some time since, to a MS. of which 

] had read but a small part — of a work which 3^1 wm-e 
designing to publish ; but though I was fiilly intending to 
read the whole of it before it went to the press, I had, ns you 
know lu) rca-son (auy more than I believe you had yoim- 
solf) to supjiose that there was au}’^ particular haste about 
it. And you will also remember that I hnd not the 
smallest suspicion of its containing (which indeed I believe 
it did not) an3'thing impl3d:ig separation from the Church, 
or of 5-our meditating sucli a separation. A few additions 

and alterations, small in amount, ran}' have given as I 

suppose is the case — an entirely new timi, in that respect 
to the wliolc work. 

‘ As for what you say of 3'our unfitness for discussing, 
vei’bally, questions of an agitating character, I do indeed 
know very well that 3'our shattered and enfeebled state 
'of nerves is often siidi as to render much conversation on 
such points too exciting and exhausting to you ; but this 
docs not at all bear upon wliat I meant to say in my last 
letter. I Avas not at all dwelling on any distinction 
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between words written and words spoken ; and 3-011 must 
well remember how many points we have discussed toge- 
ther, for j-ears past, on paper as well in oi-al discom-bc. 
MSS. of m}-^ own and of othei-s, and pamphlets and books, 
ver)’^ many, by various hands, I have laid before 3’ou to 
receive your remarks in pencil, and have made similar 
remarks in turn on MSS. of yours. 

‘ I cannot but remark to you, my dear friend, before I 
dose this letter, how much I am alarmed and distressed 
be5'ond the intrinsic importance of each individuiil case, 
by finding 3-011 so often appealing of late to misunderstand 
the meaning of 1113' letters, where I have evciy reason to 
think I had expressed myself ivitli complete perspicuit3'. 
In one instance you gave at large 3-our reasons against 
following my advice as to the study of Bull, Wateiiand, 
and other writers in the Trinitarian controversy ; whei-eas 
Heaven knows I had never given you 303' such adrico, or 
an3’thing approaching to it, but had merely advised you 
against oral discussions, at present, ivith any one on those 
subjects. 

‘ Shortly afterwards, 3'ou mistook the sense of, I cannot 
but think, a veiy simple sentence in another letter, so ns 
not onl3' to reverse completely the meaning of it, but to 
make it utterly at variance ivith what went before and 
with what followed, and thus to convert a coherent and 
intelligible passage into a tissue of absurdity. . . . And in 
your last letter, when you are alluding to the unfavourable 
inteipretations which I thought might be put on 3-oiir 
conduct and on mine, in consequence of the publication 
of a work which should have been witlilield from mo, 
3-011 seem to misundei-stand entirely the grounds I statec k- 
for my apprehensions. For you allude to what I might 
think it my duty to do in order to remove suspicions in- 
jurious to my archicpiscopal character. How, I never 
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said aiiylllin" al all about my nrcliicpiscopol clianicler, or 
Hint bud any bearing wlialcvcr ui>on niQ'tbiiig cnnnnp^CT ] 
with jiiy station, or wen witli my proresrion. Were 1 n 
■ Liyinaii, in n prirato station, I should be iiinvilling, on flio 
gnninds I stated— ns a Christian, ns n man of lionoiu*, I 
iiiiglit add ns u iiinn — to linvc imputations cast on my 
ehnraricr, or on that of a friend, through any net of n 
perwiii whom 1 esloMncd mid s-nliied. The case was 
'imply this, nnd it srould hare been the same 0^*00 hefon: 
I took nrdem : A innn (suppose) hns been living with 
me for 3 ’oaw on terms of the closest brotherly iiitimney 
and Mippii>ui1 coiifldciicu. TTu publislies n work, we will 
aiipiKM*, proclniining his Nspnnilion from the Cliurch, nnd 
di'iipiirolKiliun of its doclriiiLH. without in nny vay dis- 
nis'iiig the question with me, or allowing me to see his 
work before publication ; but of course the public nro 
led to believe, if he does not expressly declare the con- 
tniij’.thnt he did coiisalt with hi' iiio'tonnfidenlinl friend, 
and that T concur, or nearly* concur, in his opinions, nnd 
limy be expc«*ted, if I have honiKy enough to nvow my 
nsil sciiliineiilit, to secede from the Church nl*o. But if, 
u<nHii, ho doe^ dcelaru that he had never uommuniented 
with mu at nil on the wibjeet, cither orally or in writing, 
then it mii't appear that the person who knows mu the 
iiKtet iisf iiiiatelj' has the most contemptuous opinion either 
of my nndei>tniuling, or my sinccritj-, or both : such nii 
iinpiV"ion «iiild nut but be iiytirious u> the eharacter of 
one at lea't. nnd most likely both of ns. Such ms the 
ni'o I wa' slating, ns I think j”ou will see ly referring to 
iiij* letter; and it has evidently no relcrencc to my station 
or profi'S'ion. cxwpt as a airi'tinii nnd nn honest mnn. 

‘ Tt i', ns I have said, not on aecoiiiil of the intriiisic 
iminirliince of these point- that I notice the inisappi-e- 
huii'iims ; ninl 1 need nut add how lung 1 hnro known 
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you for a most critically accmrate judge of language, and, 
again, one wlio would never willingly misinterpret any 
one. Whatever the cause may be, you will pardon me 
for putting you on your guard. 

‘ Ever your affectionate, 

‘E. W.’ 

^DuLlin: MarcTi 16, 1836. 

‘ My dear Friend , — 1 did not see Mrs. W.’s letters to you, 
nor yom' last to her, and I have not asked her for a sight 
of it, because I would not without necessity agitate a 
painfiil subject. But I wish to assure you that you must 
have entirely mistaken the meaning of one or both of us, 
if you have entertained the slightest suspicion that we are 
disposed to withdraw our friendship from you — or indeed 
from any one — on the ground of a difference in religious 
opinion ; or that we have any need to be admonished as 
to the duty of Christian love, and more especially love 
towards you ; or that I have ever expressed or felt any 
disposition to dictate to the conscience of another, and 
control his freedom of judgment. I have suppressed, in 
tenderness to you, the greater part of what we have felt 
on your account. Could you know the daily and nightly 
anguish we have suffered, or the half of it, and how much 
it has arisen from sympathy with what you have suffered, 
and dread of the far greater evils anticipated to you, I am 
sure you would have no doubts of oiu affection. But you 
■will see, on looking at my last two letters, at least if it is 
in my power by any effort to make myself intelligible, that 
what I so earnestly deprecated was, not yoiu’ holding 
some opinion different from mine, but your proclaiming 
to the world that you had no confidence in me. Had 
you published anything that had been to the last alto- 
gether Avithheld from me, both orally and in -writing, 
declaring at the same time (as you must have done, in 
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order to remove the impression of my coinciding v-ith 
3'our views) that such had been the case, this would have 
been the strongest possible declaration of a complete dis- 
trust of me— either morally or intellectually, if not both 
on the part of one who might be expected, if any one 
could, to know me well. And I did not represent this (as 
you seem to have apprehended me) as a “possible inter- 
pretation ” of such a proceeding ; I did not regard it as 
mei-cly pbssible, or ns merely probable, but as hievitable. 
One person might “possibly” have concluded that you held 
m3' understanding in contempt, and another my sincerity ; 
and a third, perhaps, might have avoided both these sup- 
positions by attaching the worst imputations to yoimself ; 
but I cannot see — and I think any impartial friend whom 
3’ou may consult will say the same — ^liow one or another of 
these unfiivourablc inteqnctations could havebeenavoided. 

But I all along said, <as you will see by referring to 
m3’ letters, that a mere diflerenco of opinion (should any 
such ultimately exist) need not leave cause for complaint 
on either side. I say, shoidd any such exist, because I 
really have no precise notion what 3'our opinions ore. 
But should they be such as to caU for a separation from 
the churcli of which we have been fellow-members, no 
unprejudiced person could have failed, I tliink, to be 
shocked (considering the terms on which we have lived) 
at my Iiaring the first knowledge of them from a printed 
and published book. 

‘ It is tills that I am anxious to avoid. Judge of me, I 
beseech 3’ou, my dear friend, by what I have m3'self 
written and said and done during our long and close inti- 
mac3'. Judge of me for yourself, as 3'ou have the means 
of doing, and are therefore bound to do. I do not grudge 
3’OU any benefit 3’ou derive from 3’our new friends ; I do 
not doubt the sincerity of the admiration they bestow on 
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you. But I am convinced you will never find any more 
steadily attached to you, or more worthy of your confidence, 
or more prepared to stand by you mider trying circum- 
stances, than myseE And they cannot be so weh quali- 
fied to judge of my character as you are yoiu'self. Do 
not then, I entreat you, let any one persuade you that 
every bishop and beneficed clergyman must be presumed 
to be an intolerant bigot, or hypocritical, or narrow-minded. 
There are but too many of this description, no doubt, in 
our church, as there axe in every chiu’ch, sect, or party, 
religious or political ; as there are also candid and hberal- 
mimled men, who are, thence, the more umwlling to sus- 
pect others of wanting such quahties. For it should not 
■ be forgotten, that one of the greatest breaches of charity 
is, rashly and \^thout cause to impute want of charity to 
another. The ultra-high-chiu’ch spirit, and the sectarian 
spirit, are but the same demon in difierent shapes ; the 
one presuming that there is notliing good out of the 
Estabhshed Church, the other that there is nothing good 
within it. There is palliation, though not excuse, for 
many persons who have taken for granted that I must 
needs be a party-pohtician, out of gratitude, forsooth, to 
the ministers who appointed me — ^that I must dehght 
in rank and title, and station and wealth, because these 
would be great temptations to themselves, — and that 
these temptations must bias my mind, and corrupt either 
my judgment or my integrity ; because they have never 
known either me or any one not thus to be corrupted, 
and that I must be as intolerant as those they have been 
used to meet mth. Those who judge thus are very cid- 
pablo, certainly, in imputing to any one what they do not 
and cannot know to be true ; but you have had the best 
■opportunity of knomng it to be untrue. Permit me 
therefore to warn you, my dear friend, not to judge of 
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each person’s freedom from intolerance of spirit by the 
vdiemence with which he censures it, or tlie readiness 
with which lie imputes it. None have complained more 
of persecution than those churches which have shown the 
gi-eatcst readiness to persecute when they attained the 
powOT. Kbr is it any proof of om- moderation tliat we do 
not inflict secidar penalties on those who are out of om 
• power. By loading tliem with harsli, reproaehfiil, or con- 
temptudus language, and expressing what we may de- 
nominate vfrtuous indignation, we may be esliibiting tliat 
bitterness of disposition which is just what we midit 
expect woidd be displayed by those who arc at heart 
dogmatical, dictatorial, intolerant, and uncharitable, when 
destitute of the power of displaying it othenvisc than in 
words. I do not moan to assiune that you actually enter- 
tain such suspicions of me as I have alluded to ; but excuse 
my warning 3 'ou, in case you sliould be associating witli 
tho.se whose tcudoncios do lie that way, that you may not 
be led to use expressions which may be understood as con- 
veying a consiu'o, which from you would be doubly unjust. 

‘ Ever your most affectionate friend, 

‘E. W.’ 

To the same. 

Extract (speaking of a common friend). 

‘ Dublin ! March 2i, 3835. 

‘ Poor 1 His is one of the many cases in which I 
take pains to remind myself how much more important it 
is to try and leani from the errors of others than to dwell 
on our ow supposed exemption. I think, and I am con- 
vinced any unbiassed judge would think, tliat his beha- 
viour to mo, considered in itself, has been bad ; but those 
ho is suiTounded widi are mostly not unbiassed, and tliose 
who ai-o must of course appear to him the least reasonable. 

I try to remind inj'solf that it is not peculiar to him to 
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approve most tliose who most echo oiir own sentiments, 
and that his conduct accordingly does not strike him in 
the same light that it does me. He is doubtless not at all- 
aware that he is open to flattery, and has bid adieu to the 
true h umili ty which consists in self-distrust, and which, 
once lost, leaves nothing behind that can be depended on 
to secure us from any conceivable excesses. 

‘ In his case I know not, such is his morbid constitution,' 
what may be his degree of responsibility ; but my own 
responsibility is the important point to myself. I wish he, 
and others, would always proceed on that plan recom- 
mended by Our Lord, and which you lately referred to, 
for settling a difierence between brother and brother. 
Intimate as we were, he ought, as you did t’other day, and 
as I have always endeavoured to do, to have endeavoured 
to settle it “ between him and me alone,” that each of us 
might have a chance of “ gaining a brother.” It will 
often happen that in this way a wound may be healed, as ■“ 
the sm'geons say, “ by the first intention.” At aH events' 
it is a satisfaction not to have resorted in haste to the 
stronger measiu'e of an appeal to the ecclesiastical or 
Christian public. 

‘ Ever yom's aflectionately, 

‘ E. W.’ 

The following letter relates to a book which Mr. B. 
White was at this time publishing, the title of which has 
not been learned : — 

‘ Redesdale : April 16, 1836. 

‘My dear Friend,— When yoiu’ packet arrived I was 
just about to answer yoiu’ last letter, and I wiU therefore'''^ 
finish what I was about before I look over your preface. 

‘ I was thinking that I ought to declai’e to you, in respect - 
of those persons in America who liave assumed the appel- 
lation of Chnstians, that when I admitted that probably 
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many of them might not perceive the arrogant and in- 
sidious character of such a designation, I said all that in 
1 sincerity I could say. Tlie some is the case -with many 
^ probably of tliose who deagnato as Catholics the members 
of the Oliurch of Home. In either case many persons 
iwobably forget tliat the very use and design of an appel- 
lation is to distinguish one object or class of objects 
from another, and that consequently, though dnistian 
may be a very proper appellation to distinguish those who 
coll Christ master, from Pa^ns, Mahometans, &c., if any 
one body of Clu’istians distinguish themsdves by it they 
cannot but be understood as claiming to be either the 
only Clu'istians, or, at least, more truly and properly so 
than other's. Ihat “ Christians ” therefore is the only de- 
rrominatioir they assumed in the New Testament history, 
wotrld be, if a corTcct statement, nothing to the ptu-pose! 
(By-the-b}'e, you rvill see on a moment’s reflection that, 
so far is it fi-om beirrg correct, the term Clmstian never 
even seems to have been applied to them by tlremselves 
at all, orrly by the rrnbeliering Gentiles. The Jews called 
them Nazarenes; they themselves used a variety of appel- 
lations, as “Saints,” the “Called,” tire “Brethren,” the 
“ Clutrch," “ God’s People,” &c., brrt never “ Christians.” 
But were the fact othenvise, it worrld be nothing to the 
present purpose.) Tire object was to distingrrish the 
follower's of Jesus from the Pagans atrd Jews who rejected 
Him. Nor is it to tire purpose that these of the “Cbi-istian 
denomination ” are r'end3>- to reemve any one who will join 
them. So are the Catholics. If indeed, in speaking of so 
many pkccs of worship and so many thousand individuals 
‘•of the “Christian denomination” in America, they included 
aH who call themselves Clu-istians, of whatever chruch or 
sect, there would be nothing imu^ous in the term. But 
it is plain they confine the name to those who do join 
them. Birt then, it is said, they have no creed— no sub- 
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scl’iption to articles — no hard conditions imposed on tlio‘'e 
wlio choose to join tliem. Well, let it be granted that 
their societ}’ is formed on the most liberal and compre- 
hensive plan ; still if aii}' one who may chance not to like 
the discoiu'ses of tlieir ministera or the praj’crs of their 
congregations should decline to join them, he v/ould not 
bo reckoned bj’ them among the number of those whom 
they designate as of the “ Christian denomination.” It is 
plainly therefore an ajipcllafion by which they dislingui.'-h 
themselves, and one which I must think impiic.-!, when so 
employed, the same an-ogant and iinndious assumplion 
with whicli the Eomanists are charged for using the de- 
nomination of Catholics. 

‘ Not, however, that it is correct to speak of them as 
having no ci’ced. The word indeed is not used ; but in 
that pamphlet you sent me there is an enumeration of the 
fundamental articles of faith held by the uintcr and those 
he represents. I admit that it is a very general and com- 
prehensive, and reconcilable rrith great divei-sitics of 
opinion as to the points it touches on ; but the question is 
not whether the articles are more or less liberal and com- 
prehensive, nor whether they m-e scriptural, nor whether 
they are well selected. Wliat is to the present piupose is, 
that they are articles; and though no subscription to 
them is required, I prcsiune tluit if any teacher in one of 
their congregations were to oppose avowedly aU those 
articles, and maintain doctrines adverse to all the positions 
laid down in that pamphlet, he would be ejected, or his 
heaixa’s would desert him. At least if this be not so— if 
the members of the “ Cluistian denomination ” are equally 
prepared and equally ready to hear the worship of Christ'- 
enjoined one Sunday and reprobated as idolatrous the next 
to listen by tmms to Unitarian doctrine, and Quakei'isin, 
and Irvingism, and Walkerism, &c. — then I cannot con- 
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coive for wliat purpose those doctrinal statements were 
put fortli in the pamphlet as unfavourable to the religious 
ricws of the society it describes. 

‘ But if — as one cannot but suppose — the congregations 
do look for some sudi conformity, then it is plain they 
have a ^eed, in everything but in name, as much as any 
other Gliristian community j how much soever their creed 
may be superior in rationality. And, though they may 
have in name no subscription, it is plain that, in point of 
fiict, their teadiers do', in the discoinaes they deliver, and 
their congregations in the worship they use, subscribe to 
that creed every day. 

‘ I have said more tlian you may think necessary on a 
point so obvious, because it is dosely connected with 
another on which I think mysdf bound to explain to you 
— ^the impression several of your letters have made on me. 
I am not going to t'^ouble you with any argumentative 
' discussion of the theological or otlier questions ; sincp, 
were I otha-wise so diqiosed, you have declined entaing 
on any questions rospectmg inferences, and desired me to 
confine myself to any objections I may have to mnVff 
relative to matters of fact. But it occurs to me that you 
must consider yourself as having in several letters dis- 
tinctly laid before me some of your views on the subjects 
of “ orthodoxy," subscription to “ artides," &c. ; and that 
I have either acquiesced,' more or less, in your opinions, 
or else on ddibaate examination dissented from them. 
How I think myself bound to let you know that neither 
of those is the case, and that I am most sincerely and un- 
feignedly unable to understand what your menTiing -was in 
»=the passages I allude to, and am totally in tire dark as to 
yoiu’ opinions of tliose points. 

‘ In one of jmur letters you spbak with very high admi- 
ration of a sermon you had heard from a Unitarian 
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lnini^lpr. tlip om-pIIviii-u of wliii'Ii ytm in n {jrait iiu>:i-iiru 
nttrilnilu to Ills lu;iii;r free from the “ wuiglit of nrlho- 
clnsy ;" niii1}-uu .siiliiI:, on many other ixiiiMoni. of the 
restraint wliidi tlioM* Inlxiur under wlio lieloiig to an 
“cslablisJied cliurali”— ofthe tlirahloin of “Hibscrijitioii to 
nrtirlcx”— ami of the piunfiil trinb of “iK-iicfiral eli'igj-nicii 
of an endowed olnin'li,” who dislielicwt- or doubt tin* ieiifls 
of that rliiin'h. mid who are thus px|iii>i-d to a stnigL'Ie 
between intuix-st and (iiiis«^ctifM>. &p. ^'mv tin re r.inlh! 
no doubt indeeil tliat a iiian holding niiv prefennent*— ori 

indeed, any ofliee, en-lesiastind or politiciil ^ cx]iii-cd to' 

a trial, and i^ tempted to sttllc or to disguise fijs ronvic- 
tiiHi when reasoIl^ on-iir to him for adopting opinioim in- 
comimlible with the Mtuntioii he holdi. IJut the whole 
drift of your remarks fccnw to imply (othcnrii-c indeed I 
cannot at all undet>tniid wlmt their drift can be) that this 
is Miiiicthiiig ]wcu1iar to the ministers of an established 
cliiwch— <ir of an ciidowcil chun-h— or of a church wIiohs 
iiiinistcft are nquired to sub-crilw certain unii-le*. or a 
creed; or. at least, that the same remarks do nut equallr 
ajiply to Dissuiitcra. or to Uiiitariiiii Dissenters. 

‘And yet, on the other hand, I am no Ie.s at a loss to 
iindeistand how jxm caii have meant this. Dis.cntura 
must hu\o, though tiny may not usc the words ‘•ortho- 
doxy,"^ and “ article’*," and ‘* .siilsscription," Mqnelhing 
answering to these in eveiytliing but name. I cninuiL 
suppose (no one can) that a ilethmlLst congngatioii. 
c.//., would retain in his office a minister who should 
preach the Unitarian doctrine, or the Unitarians one who 
should preach C:d\inism; or either of them a Siredcn- 
boigian, or a disi-iple of Joainia Southcote. They xvouh:-- 
* imi arc free to hold and to proie.’*s whatever 
opiiiioiib you please; but you are manifestly unCt to be a 
iiiiiiibter in our chapel if you teach doctrines at variance 
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witli OUTS. "Wc do not ■wish lo force au}^ iiinii’s conscionco, 
any more tlian the members of anj’^ administration in 
e.\pecting a rcsigyatioii of oflico from one of their col- 
leagues who thiidcs himself bound to ojipose in Parliament 
one of their measures. You are free to worship God as 
your ronseience dictate.s, and to publish to the world 
u hato\ or you think ; but we jiay a minister for expound- 
ing Seripluro according to our views.” 

‘A dissenting minister, accordingly, who should be in 
the receipt of a s.alaiy of .Cl 00 a j’ear, which ho must 
foi foil if ho avowed a diflerent religious persuasion from 
lliat ol his Congregation, would be exposed evidcnll}' to 
the very .si me .si niggle belwocii conscience and interest — 
in the event of his entertaining doubts, either of the truth 
of Cliri-tiaiiity altogether, or of tliat form of it which his 
<-„ngregalion huld_as a curate or rector of the EsUiblii-h- 
ment with a .salary or living of the .s.-unc value. The 
trial, in lact, is one of those which no one in this world, 
in whatever situation, can be perfectly secure from. 
Itiidowmeiits and .‘>ttb'iTi])tions make no din’erciK'c what- 
ever. A man, .suppose, has sulisciibed lo the Articles of 
onr Church ; he has a living ; ho changc.s his ojnnions, 
and i.s coiiM-icntioiisly ro.solve(I to avow the change ; he is 
flee to do .so ; hi' has only lo rc>igu his living and wilh- 
diaw friPin the Church. I’his .sacrilice is no more of a 
jiiMialty than the dissenting teacher mu.st submit to who 
consr*ientioU'ly re.signs his chapel. Each man may expect 
to be ceii-surod— ]ierhnj).s reviled — by tho.se whoni he for- 
.sake.s, and vciy likely apiilauded bytho.se he joins ; but all 
this bclong-s to human natui-c, and has nothii'ig to do with 
endowments or sulxscriptions. Tlie only difl’cronco is, 
that, under the voluntary system, the congregation arc 
the judges, both collectively and individiially, how far 
their minister is ipinlified to retain his office ; wlielhcr they 
VOIi. 1. T 
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designate such qualification by tlie term orthodox, or 
evangelical, or sci-iptural, or rational, or interesting, or by 
whatever tenn. Instead of Thirty-nine Articles he has to 
subsci-ibe to the judgments of perhaps ten times thirty-nine 
hearers, who ai*e competent not only to agi-ee togetlier to 
discard him, but each one of tliem to withhold, or diminish, 
or augment his contribution, according as he thinks of the 
preacliei-. There is a dissenting congregation in Ireland, 
who being displeased with tJieir minister for countenancing 
the Education Board, agreed to mulct him of half his 
salary till he shoidd withdraw that co-operation. In fact, 
all tire advocates for the voluntary system tliat I have 
ever heard of, have been so for fi-om pleading that it would 
give greater independence to a minister, that tliey have 
urged the very reverse— viz., the additional check tliat 
would thus be afibrded on any minister who might be 
disposed to neglect or to abuse his office. And I myself 
shoidd think tliis an advantage, but for two circumstances . 
which distinguish this from other cases that full under- the 
general principles of Political Economy: 1st, men are 
competent to judge who are the best teachers of Erench, 
e.g., or of mathematics ; and 2ndly, the knowledge of such 
things maji fairly be left to those who will and can aflbrd 
to pay the best teachers. Tliere is therefor-e no need to 
have endowed teachers o/ Erench or mathematics, unless, 
for any particular reason, it shoidd be tlrought a national 
object to diffuse such knowledge among all classes. To 
which considerations may be added, that it is no dis- 
paragement to a teacher of such tilings to be considered 
as having solely his own interest in i-iew, because liis own 
interest would never lead him to teach them in a manner, 
that might be easiest to his pupils but incorrect and 
against his own knowledge, whereas in the case of re- 
ligious teachers all these things are reversed. 
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‘ Till! piinnM, uimI lluw* nrlio Imve in (In* outset but 
lime niru nboul religion, lis«-c n». iiiiipIi need ns any of 
wligiou!, iiLotructoni ; and yet it ii tlumi wliose iiecuiiiuiy 
iibilit}', cambiiiLiI with rcligiona aail, inukei them the 
1 km ]Ki}miai|(>ni, tlmt are likely under the A-dunton' 
hyMeiii to him* the most influence in the aniiointinent 
nnd ^ull|K.l•l of a ininiMer. And he is also exposed, 
honvi-cr firm his moliras may in fart Im, to the sus* 
pieion. not only of pmressii^ a religious (i\>tcm which 
he c ijc. not Mneen.Iy hold (which ni«i>irion applies 
equally to benefieed clergy of the Establwhment), Init 
iilMi, bcMilc- this, of coiisullmg the taMc and wishes of his 
hiMrci¥ in each iKirlieulnr sermon, in order to kcq> up 
rontriliiitifiiis, IJm wliaterar may be the reqieeth-c merits 
«il the iwii systems, it is evident that the “ weight of 
orllHHloxy ■■ raiinot be taken olT the mind of the preaehor 
except ill name, under eitlier. Tliis, indeed, is h> e\-i. 

' dent tint I eaiiiiot bring myself i,> think yon had owr- 
hsikisl it : nor ugain, on tin* other hand, can I nt all 
undetvlaiid what else yon could Iins’c meant. 

‘Thei\- is aiiolhcr point Ido not cleat ly iindcMnnd. 
ion M>eniiHl, in one letter, to In- Bjicnkiiig of riidowineiit.s 
ns not midesindile, Mipimsing tlmt not li> be allowed to n 
Iianieuhir sy,|,.iii of f„iti,s exjnt.,s.cd in Articles and Titur- 
gies. And yet I ran hanlly think y»u meant tf» reeom- 
mc'id a •ys|,.|H which, as far ns I ran understami it, must 
make thi-e eiidmviUcnls Mich an apple of disroixl that it 
would Ik* far lK*tlur to rnnfiscatc them nt once. Suii- 
jmse a man njipiiinled ly a ceriaiu cnngngiitioii, or In* 
tn*si«*s cuipowensl to elect on their behalf, to a liring 
on the Mmiglli of the gciicml pood opinion enter- 
tained of him by the electcn^ He pcriiiii>s preaches 
doctrines different fmin wlml was ex]icrtod— iicrhaiis 
dilfi.rcut fniin whiil he himself had forincrh' taught 

t2 ® 
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and at variance mtli the tenets of a grcsit pari of his 
audience. Tliey, or a iiorlioii of llieni, call upon him 
to rc-.igii, on the ground tlint Uic endoivineiit is for tliu 
benefit of the people, not of the iniiiister. Ho pei-linps ' 
rafufees, insiMiiig thnl his tenets are not changed, or are 
changeil for the lieltor, and that they ought to follow him ; 
then the malcontents do not f-iinply witlidniw, ns under 
the viduntaiy sj>tciii,bul apply to tlic Court of Cii.'iiicuiy. 
of which there wus not long hiico an in-tnnee; mnl thus 
the ciidomncnt- licfuinc a .M^iin-c of endless litigation and 
ill-blood in England, and in Ireland pnibubly of down- 
right mir. I do not mx how such a result could lie 
awmleil but by giving distinctly to certain persons u 
suinniaiy jiirkliclion, the judgment of which persons 
would be in fact the Articles wliidi the ininisteiu wtmld 
have to sub<-cribc. 

‘ Rxcusc me, my dear friend, forhnving so long detained 
j-uu bejimd what I expected when I begun. I did not ' 
tnmble j-nn with any requisition of your opinion on the-c 
points : j*ou gave it spontanooudy. Nor do I now call 
on you to defend your oiNiiions, or even to explain tlicm. 
But being at a Ioni to detcnniiic — ^iiot whetlicr theg’ are 
right or inong, but— what they arc, and apprehending 
that you would conceive yourself to Iioto laid before me 
an intelligible statement of your views. I thiniglit myself 
Ijound to pve my roa-«ons— not for dillering from you, 

I njally do not know whether I do or not, but" for 
remaining in doubt as to your meaning. 

‘ Ever, my dear Friend, yours mast tnily, 

‘E. W.’ 

'Itcacidale: April Sit ISaa, '■ 
.'My dear Friend,— I am sony you should have had 
so much trouble in -n-riting your ]>refacc, c>]iccinlly ns 
I find myself compelled to point out to you that it is not 
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calculated, at least witliout considerable alterations (as I 
think you will perceive yourself on re-oxaniination) to 
answer the piu’poso. However, there is no hurry on my 
part, that need call you off at present from your other 
avocations. I will only mention now the points that liave 
most struck mo, that you may consider of them wlien 
there is leisure. 

‘ 1 . You all along convey the impression that the neces- 
sity for leaving my house, &c., depends on my situation ns 
Archbishop. 2 Tow, the c.'ise would be e.vnctly the same 
were I a private clerg3nnan, or even a lajnnau. You 
could not, with any comfort to yourself even, have 
remained an inmate of a familj’' of sincere and oponly- 
n\oucil piet}', who had fainilj'' woivliip in which you 
could not conscientiously join, children whom they were 
educating in opposite religious principles, friends with 
wliom thev Avcrc used freel3’- to converse on such topics, 
Ac. &c. 'J'his calls for a veiy* short and simple alteration. 

2. J lie most important point of all is that eveiy' one 
will understand 3-011 to set me down ns a Sabellian, and 
3-ourselfns having tried, out of regard and respect for me, 
to persuade 3*oui>elf into the same view, till 3-ou found 
that Sabclliani.'sin is only a llimsy veil for Unitarian- 
ism. I wonder this did not sU-ike 3-ou ; but I am sure it 
.•ill, on a re-perusal — at Iea.st it will tlie general readei- ; 
•ind any one quite a stranger to 3-011, and judging onl3r 
from the work before him, would be apt to call it an 
ai tlul and insidious attack. For, without s,a3’iug in direct 
terms that I am a .Sabellian, it is yet so implied, ns not 
o?ily to leave no doubt, but even to a«!sumo it, and allude 
•to it as a matter quite familiar to both of us. I need not 
add, perhaps, that “Sabellian" is under.stood as a tenn of 
reproaeh even by those who understand nothing else about 
it. How far the views actually entertained by Sabellius 
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may have coincided with mine, no one can know with any 
certainty nnift ss some works of his own are discovered ; 
but tlie traditional idea of a SabeUian, originating in the 
acts of adversaries, are those speculations about “ sun, 
hght, and warmth,” and again about “body, soul, and 
spirit,” &c. which I disapprove neither less nor more 
than I do all other speculations, whether of ancient 
schoolmen or modern rationalists, in explanation of 
matters which, I think, would have been revealed to 
us in Scripture if we had been meant to have dear 
notions of them. I always endeavour to check myself in 
any such speculations, and to ascertain, as well as I can, 
what sense the Scriptures would convey to plain un- 
learned hearers of those days, without either adding in 
or pruning off from this, in order to make a more inge- 
nious, or satisfactory, or rational system. And, as my dis- 
approbation of all these systems, including, by name, the 
SabeUian, has been published by me (“Logic,” p. 368), my - 
character for ingenuousness, as weU as orthodoxy, would 
be involved, if yorn preface should be published as it is. 

‘ I am not, you are to observe, attributing it to you as 
any fault that your nerves are, as you observe in one of 
yoiu’ letters to me, unequal to the fatigue and excitement 
of any such discussions — ^much less that you mean to 
impute any fault to me; for had you thought me to blame 
in those feelings which through misapprehension you 
impute to me, you would, of course (according to the 
excellent Gospel precept you lately referred to), have told 
yoiu brother of your complaint against him “between 
him and thee alone;” you would certainly not have first 
mentioned it, if regarded by you as a fault, in a papers 
designed for publication. But the impression your lan- 
guage will convey to the general reader will imply what 
he win regard as a fault. The impression is, that I am 
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altogeilier, in respect of the points of diflbrence between 
n**, led by my feelings rather than my reason, and that I 
am sore and imjiatient of oiiposition on those tojiics, par- 
(irularly wliere it is to be most suspected that I have a 
sort of half-consciousness of my tenets being unsound and 
incapab 0 of standing the test of argument. ^yi this 
tho.-e who know me best unll, I think, altogether reject, 
irom then- own experience of me; with the.se, consequently, 
3’our explanation will be quite unsatisfactoiy, 

‘ Those, again, who do not know me, may believe the 
account to be a true one; but they will think it, especially 

as coming from an intimate friend, anything but a credit 
to me. 

‘ And I doubt whether, after all, it will be thought 
possible, that a per.son of so open and unre.servod a cha- 
racter a.s youis should have been living with mo, in such 
iiummte terms, so long—thcy having heard mo speak so 
ofieu of the convcr.sation.s we have hold on religious sub- 
jccls-without my at all suspecting all the time what 
your real religious principles were. 

‘ Wiiii then, you will sa}% is to be done in such a 
ca.sei’ I can think of but one coiir-se, wliich I do most 
carnc-stly and deliberately rccommciid to 5’ou. Lay by 
tlie ])ublicatiim for tlie present season ; and, when you 
bring It out, .sy nothing in the preface to, or of, me in 
the Avay of vindication, c.\cept a general declaration "that 
III your separation from the Church, and in the reli-nous 
.-)^tcin you have thought it right to adopt, you differ 
allogclher Irom some valued friends whose intimacy you 
had jn-ized, and whoso sincere piety and candour you 
acknowledge and respect." This will, I t!,i„k, after such 
an interval, when your residence. with mo is not quite so 
recently in every one’s memory, be quite suflicient and 
niiicli the best thing that could bo said. 
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* I do nnl sppnk of (liis interval with any vinv of your 
opinion^ Hmnpiiiir, or of tlic fori'c of jwir nrgiiinciila 
lieiiifr iinpiiirod. diiilc tlic ronimr}'. Ilo^ii>vt>r dclibenilo 
your oonviction niiiy in fart be (wliicb i-* your ronccni), it 
niiiiiot liiit npiienr more ddilwnilc (which ii nil tlinl ron- 
ceriis tlic render) next year thnn now; e-perinlly wlien 1 
rciiicinbcr, iw do hi many iilhern, Iiow oficii. iii ilelailin^ 
your own religions nnd inlulleetiial life, yon ]i:m> ic- 
mnrked (and iho-e who hcanl it from ymi have often, 
j-ou may »uc««, repeated it to oiIier>). that wlieii yim toiik 
up the Uiiilniian view^ yon fmmd your funner objirtimii 
to ChiNtianity Mailing np nfre-ii. nnd giiiniii'' new foree ; 
but tliat, iiinv. the doetrinc of our LuidV divinity wh« the 
niek on which jiiu hail aiM'liomI jinir ►oid. and whieli 
could alone neeiirc jmi from inlidelity : when I reflifl on 
ihi- — ^whieh, indeed, appear* not niueli le*< ^t^oIlgIy in 
print, in your “I'kMr llanV rnwTvatlve,"— I oiniiot 
bill 'ce a gu-al advantage whieh your woik would have, 
in n**pcei of its innnediate objiHil, if j-oii eoidd add. that 
during the experience <if at le.i*t one year rinei* jinir dwi- 
dcdly quitting tiiu Chiiivh, this iinliei|Mtion Iiati not been 
verified. I hope you nill aequie'Cc in my Miggcstion ; nb 
I do not think there is nnylliiiig you ran publish at pn*- 
tenl (anything at least that bolb yoii and I Iu>Iievc. and 
wldch the public are likely to believe), that would not do 
great detriment t<i my elianu-ter. 

‘ But bhouh] you not be sati.«fied with the Miggcstioiis I 
have given in this M.*itement “betwocii me nnd thee 
alone,” then I entreat you to follow up that maxim t«> 
wliii-h you eallcil my attention; only, instead of my taking 
with me one or two witncbstH, I Icsito you to choose any 
sensible friend, to judge whether iny apprehenrions are or 
are luit naiHiiiable, Take, for inblaiiec^ our friend Senior, 
or M. Zulueta, or both of them : bliow them what I Iiaw 
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said, and I will acquiesce in whatever they’ decide. We 
ought not to “ tell it to the chiu'ch,” i.e. to lay the com- 
^ plaint before the public, except when a man shall have 
resisted both priTOte remonstrance and tlie judgment of 
private friends. 

‘ I am glad to hear what 3^011 say of Crabbe ; he is 
worthy of you, and 3^1 of him. 

‘ Ever yoiu's most affectionately, 

‘K. W.’ 

‘ Au^ist 31, 183S. 

‘ M]' dear Eiicnd, — ^Mrs. W. lias answered your letter-. 
I now send a parcel, whidi I made free to open to see 
whether it were worth sending at once. I see it is a book 
fi-oni Neandor, and which I made out to be dedicated to 
3'ou. Tliank 3-011 for 3-010- book. I imagine that in the 
prevailing political excitement, few non-political publica- 
tions will just at present excite much attention. Should 
it, some time hence, attract considerable notice, I think it 
likely that notice will be of a very different kind from 
what 3'ou seem to anticipate ; of a kind much more pain- 
.ful to 3-0111- private feelings, and for which, therefore, I 
think in3-sclf bound in friendship to prepare 3-011, that you 
may fortify 3-0111- mind against it. As for tlie theological 
question, it would be easier to say something plausible 
on either side of that, than to vindicate, sntisfactoril3' to 
the public, 3-0111’ character for frankness and ingenuous- 
ness; of which, nevertheless, I myself, from my own 
knowledge of you, am as firmly convinced as ever. 

‘ It will probabl3’ be asked of me whether at the time 
when I was living with you on terms of the closest intimacy 
— consulting with 3-011 perpetually, and referring to 3-ou on 
religious questions, and encouraging 1113- family to receive 
religious instruction from you — whether, at that time, 1 
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was awaro of, or suspected, your pra«cnt notion", or believed 
you to profess your former ones, not from the full convic- 
tion of your reason, but through sympathetic feelings. 

‘ I shall, of course, an.'Aver that I not only hud no 
ground for tliinking thi", or for suspecting that 3'ou were 
concealing from me anj'thing that was passing in 3'our 
mind ; but, on the enutriUT, that 3'ou took eviTV oj>j)or- 
tunit3’ of o.vpro""!ing 3’our di'appiubation, bo*h of tlie 
f)l)iniops, and even of the pcr^ons abo, that you now 

approve. I remember in ji.irticular Mr. sending, 

about a vear and a half ago, to me and to Dr. Dickinson 
a sermon or tr.'ict (1 forget whether it is the .‘•amc 3*011 
now refer to), and that, on being consulted whether it 
would be worth while to take 0113* notice of it, 3*011 pro- 
nounced, after insjicction, that he was an cmpt3* conceited 
ro.vcomb, not deserving any attention. 

‘ And I must add. that I no more suspected 3*our then 
ppifcsscd sentiments to be adopted or assumed through 
.sympathy with me and your other friends against the 
deliberate conviction of 3'our rca«on, than 3*011 now sus- 
pect your present sentiments to be inniienccd b3' ."3*111- 
pathy with Mr. Armstrong, or any one else who has made 
mci'itorioiis sacrifices to con.scicntious conviction. 

‘ On this or ani* other point, a man should incur no 
blame for changing his ojiiiAions, when he secs ground for 
it. But the pcq)le.\ing circumstance is that 3*011 profe-s 
not to have changed, but to have held fundanientally the 
.‘•amc opinion** for many years. I cannot but wish you 
had been content to sUite simph*, “My views arc so-and- 
.‘■o;” as the public arc only entitled to be told wliat a 
Ml iter actually thinks. IIom* long he nia3’ have thought ' 
so, or hoM* he came to think so. is cntirel3* a private con- 
cern ; supposing he re"ls the defence of his view.", not on 
his 0M*n personal authorit3*, but on argument. As it is, I 
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expect to be asked what I have to say in behalf of your 
ingenuous openness of procedure. 

I ‘As for my own disclaimer of all knowledge of your 
Y views, that will be credited by all who have even the 
ordinary shai’e of cajidour ; because I can refer them to 
your printed works, besides manuscripts (pra5'ers, tSre.), 
and many conversations remembered by several persons! 
But, then, I shall be asked whether I consider you to have 
been playing the hypocrite all this time— holding one 
language to one person and another to another, and, 
perhaps, dissembling more or less mth all. For the 
private memoranda, they will say, in which you describe 
3'ourself ns recording all that passed in your mind, must 
convict j'ou of duplicity, if they are at variance with what 
you exiiressed to your friends, or to some of your friends. 

I shall answer, that, notwithstanding any appearances, 
which to a stranger must be imfavom-able, I most sincerely 
•- acquit you of such a charge, and firmly believe tliat, 
liable as j’ou may be, in common with many others, to 
deceive yourself, you are incapable of wilfully deceminr 
yoiu- neighboiir. And! shall add my own frdl persuasion 
• that the habit of maldng private memoranda of our 
thoughts from time to time, so far from necessarily proving 
a help to the accuracy of the mcmoiy, may, if especial 
care be not taken to guard- against the dangei-, tend even 
to mislead the memory ; because it may occasion oiu- for- 
getting more completely whatever we do not enter in the 
book ; and we not only do not enter everything we say 
or think, but are likely even to omit, in pai’ticular, what- 
ever are, at the time of m-iting, our ordinaiy habitual 
thoughts and conversations, and to record chiefly what is 
striking, from its having newly occurred to us. Hence, 
there is a danger of our remembrance becoming, not like 
a book partiaUy defaced and torn, in which we perceive 
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at lca>t wliat deficiencies arc to be allowed for, but nif)re 
like a traii.-cript from a deca3’cd MS. wliicli the ancient 
copj'ists by trade used to make; writing .•straight on all 
that thej' could make out, and omitting the re^t without ' 
ail)' mark of omi-Jon, for fear of .•■•poiling the look of 
their cojjj’. 

‘Be this as it may, however, I sludl boar tc.^timony. as 
fill’ as inj' own belief goe.s, from my knowledge of 3-ini 
and of all that jrertaiiia to you. that yim are inc.i])nl)lc of 
an3' intentional fal-ehood or didione.-t concealment, and 
would .‘•ay nothing that 3-011 did not at the time con-cien- 
tiou'lv believe. 

* “ But if so ’’ (I shall probabl3' be told), “ wh3- should 
he publi‘>h, when he cannot be sure that he knows his 
own mind? "Wliethcr ho was under a delu.sion and 
self-deceived for several 3'cai-s (as he seems to give us to 
under^'tnnd), or onl3' for some months psist — which he 
reprO'cnts as the belief of some of his friends — on cither 
side of the alternative, he stultifies his own work', and 
proclaim- him«olf unqualified to come forward as an 
instructor of the public. ‘Whatever allowances ma3' be 
due to the man — ^placed in peiqrlexing clrcumslance.s, 

and severely- tried by mental and bodily sufferings 

whatever allowance is due to the man, does not extend 
to an author, who is bound • to la3' before his readers, if 
not abjolute tnith, at lea-t what the author calls ‘ his 
own truth’ — ^Iiis own perfect com-iction; and this is 
ju-t what, by his own showing, he is unable to ascertain. 
For what has happened may happen again, or may be 
taking place now. We have evciy reason to e.xpect 
that next 3-ear, or next month, he will publish a book -> 
declaring that he not only is, but has been all along 
unconsciou*!^', a Deist or an Atheist, a Quaker, a 
Swedenborgian, or a Painst, and that he has only just 
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met -vvitli some one wlio has removed the veil 

■Nvliich liad concealed his real views from himself. It 
may bo a dutj’ to publisli to tlie world what ho believes 
*■ to have been his long-continncd self-deception, but then 
ho ought to publish nothing else, since he - can neither 
give or -have any sociu-ity tliat ho is not equally self- 
deceived now. He saj’s, indeed, that ho is conscious of 
no delusion. To bo sure not Wlio ever was? But, 
at the time of his former ])nblieations, ho did not give 
notice, nor of course feel, that he was then under any 
delusion. And judging of the future by the past, we 
ought not to be surprised if he should tdl us a 3 'enr hence 
that ho never was a believer in Cliristianity at all, though 
he had poi'sunded himself that he was so.” 

‘ All this I caunot but fear will be said, if the publica- 
tion should attract notice ; and I can make no answer, 
e.Ncept to pei-sist in my protestations of belief in your 
- sincerity and good intentions. But I have thought it 
best to lay this fully and honestly before j’ou, painful 
though the subject is to both of us, because it is only 
anticipating a pain which you would be likely to feel the 
more severely if unexpected. 

‘ I regret to see the “ London Eeview ” going on from 
bad to worse. There was an article in Ifo. 1 whidi evinced 
considerable talent, Uiough illiberal and malignant in the 
highest degree. _ But one in Ifo. 2 does suiprise mo, be- 
cause the reputed author I had supposed incapable of 
writing anj’thing sillj*. The pcreccuting spirit of it I do 
not at all wonder at, having long since pointed out that 
that is nothing peculiar to religion, and may just as much 
be e.xpected from atheists ; but the idea of the dergy 
giving lectures on geologj', mechanics, &c., and conclud- 
ing with superintending moral dances, is rca% wortliy 
of the voiy weakest religionist that ever wrote. Such 
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nonsense will do no ham, except to such tniths as arc 
inculcated b}' such writers or their associates, 

‘ Ever yours aflectionatel}*, 

‘E. ■\YnATELY.’ 


To Blanco TT 7 hV(>. 

'r,cdc=dnle: Sept. 7, IRO-j. 

‘ITy dear Friend, — For such you will ever be to us, as 
long as U may be possible for us to contribute at all to 

3'our comfort, or at least lessen your discomfort it is 

matter of regret that I should have been the means of 
vexing j-ou beyond what I had expected, from your 
supposing (as j-ou seem to do, though I had no idea 
of convej-ing that meaning) tlmt the « future reviewer ” I 
uas personating wiis to be myself, or some one instigated 
by me. You could not othenvise have considered me as 
lost to 3-ou, merely on account of my differing from you 
(as you have often done from me) in some opinion, or 
oven as to the judiciousness of some practical step, or 
giving you a friendly warning— whcUier wisely or not— of 
some attacks from others whidi I thought might take you 
by s^pnse, and which it did not rest with me to prevent. 

‘ far as my power does extend, I have, so far from 
meditating anything of the kind myself, done my best .to 
prevent it. I may as well <ell you now that it was not 
Jnim mere conjecture of what seemed intrinsically pro- 
bable tliat I was speaking; I had received a letter from a 
pereon who, tliough not a clerg3Tnan, has given consider- 
able attention to i-eligious subjects, admires 3'our writinf»-» 
and IS generally considered both intelligent and liberal’ 
suggesting (after sHndi3' remarks which Iiieed not repeat) . 
that I or some one else should answer 3'our book 
‘I replied that, as to myself, if I ever did admit an 
exception to my general rule against engaging in contro- 
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vcrsy, tlie last occasion on which I should do so would be 
with a pcKoiml friend. 

‘ In fact, nothing would induce me to publish in such 
^ case, except a necessity (which I do not now see likely tf 
arise) of vindicating niy own character. 

‘I added also my disapprobation generally of contro- 
versy especially personal, about points that should be 
settled by argument and not by autlioritj'. But I could 
not be sure that what I said would convince that indi- 
vidual ; or that, if it should, there might not be attacks 
rom other quarters-attacks which I apprehended would 
be of a dineroiit kind from what j'ou were prepared for. 

1 expected, however, that an announcement of this appre- 
hension would give you some pain, and I was aware that 
tlie bearer of unwelcoiiie tidings is apt to be, to our first 
impressiono, himself unwelcome. I felt therefore the 
.'ainc sort of reluctance to make tlie comiiiunicatioii, that 
- a parent ii< likely to feel in inoculating liis child with a 
grievous disease, to save it from the probability of an attack 
much more severe coming on an unprepared frame. 

‘It IS not for mo to .s-iy whether my resolution was a 
wise one. But of this I am sure, and so I think must 
you be, that we arc the last persons in the world who 
would willingly give you a moment’s needless p.ain ; or 
again, who would shrink from oven incurring some 
tninsient displeasure, when called on to lake any step that 
wo thought might save you eventually from a greater 
amount of suiroring. I am sure you have no need to be 
reminded how long wo laboured to promote your e.asoand 
Iiappine^not so successfully indeed .as wo could have 
wished, but as sodulou.sly as if that had been the- main 
object of our lives ; and this, not merely when wo were 
repaid by the benefit and pleasure of j'our conversjition 
but with even redoubled diligence when your health and 
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^ spirits wore prostrated bj’ illncK=. I am sure, you can 
iHcu°'°* ‘^‘-’I'^^erately suspect such friends of any but the 
‘*est and kindest intentions, wlietlier the steps taken 
appear to you judicious or not. Kor do I think you will, 
on reflection, impute want of candour to tliose wlio were 
not prepared for your late declaration. I cannot but 
think, when you said in your last, that anyone of candour 
who had read your works must have been prepared for 
that result, j-ou must at the moment have forgotten the 
purport of pp. 14 , 15 , of the revised edition of the “ I’l e- 
servative.” published last j'ear, and also the still stronger 
tone of the MS. pi ayers — of which indeed 3-011 have pi-o- 
babl}- kept no coj)ies. But, be this as it mav, we give 
3-0U credit, and I trust 3-ou will alwa5-s do as much b\' us, 
for uttering sincerel}- what are at the time 3-our real im- 
pressions. 

‘ And now, having said in my last letter and in this, all 
that I thought, perhaps mistakcnl}', I was bound in friend- 
ship to say on the subject, and all that I think there can 
ever be need to sa)', it will bo best from this time to drop 
the subject of our diflerences of opinion, and to correspond 
as friends agreeing on many points— and in none more, I 
trust, than in mutual goodwill towards each other. 

‘ I send you a sermon delivered and published in behalf 
of a charity which I think* highl3' desen-ing, not onl}- of 
support here, but of extension to other places. The 
charity embraces people of allpersua.rions.and the sermon 
keeps clear of all points of controversy. Perhaps it might 
be well to send it to the patrons of some hospital in Li\xr- 
pool. 

‘ Sinec I UTOte last I have read some more (I cannot say 
all) of the first artiele in the second number of the “ Lon- 
don Beview. Pra}- read p. 282 , and then the passage in 
Copleston which is referred to; M-hichit'isplain the writer 
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must liave had before him, while it is equally plain he 
trusts to his readers not having it before them. Every 
reader of the “ Eeview ” is led to suppose that it is on some 
^oint of religion or politics that Locke is cen^'ed for 
“ relying on evidence,” the whole question being, in fact, 
concerning the utility of boys’ writing exercises — a ques- 
' tion in which, as it is altogether one of opinion, all must 
admit. that the judgment of experienced men, such as 
Quinctilian, is an “ evidence ” (if that word is to be used 
' in such a case) deserving of much attention. And this 
most impudent misrepresentation, brought ia as the basis 
of the bitterest invective, is framed by a man who is not 
ashamed to talk in high-flown language about “ truth I ” 
All who have any notions of morality, whatever may be 
their religious views, must be disgusted with such baseness. 
One is not indeed responsible for everything that is said 
in all parts of a Eeview to which one contributes ; but I 
*.feel sure that if you could have calculated (I am sm’e I 
' did not) on the writers indulging in a strain of such 
deliberate and malignant falsehood, you would have 
shunned them as if infected with the plague. 

‘ Have you seen Lord Brougham’s “ Hatmal Theology,” 
and Mr. 'Wallace’s remarks on him? I had not expected 
much fr-om anything I had heard of Mr. Wallace ; but 
frniTi what I have .seen, he appears to be a much sounder 
philosopher than Lord B. 

‘ I hope this letter may find you better than the last 
did. I grieve that that should have arrived just when 
you had been shattered by a recent attack. But that I 
could not foresee. That it may please God to smooth 
'• ,your path through the remainder of this fife, as much as 
'.Bis wisdom may see good for you, and .after this life to 
bring you to His eternal rest, is the fervent and daily 
prayer of your sincere friend, E. "Wiiatelt. 
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Visits Tiinl)riflgi'-\Vc.ll«—Lotlcrlo Mr.. Sfninr on Titlirs nn.l Cliimli 
Propi rtj— ( )n PiiUic PloiV-rt— Ij Mer Jo M-irqnii- of AWIIc -Ii-v on 
Cliiircli inaltfr— Ix-tlcr to Mr. Riiior-Lottfr to Lonl Jlr-llounio 
on Notional Dliication— T>cltcr* to Mr. .«enior, At., on Cliiircli mill 
Sinte qiioKtioni— Iloport of n <>OOT««alion willi tbe AirliliWiop on 
various subject*— Letter to Mr. Senior on tbo Tithes Bill— Letter 
to Lord Jlolbourno on Tithes— Letter to Mr. Carlisle on tbo 
Sabbath question- Letter to a friend. 

Tim 3^111 1835 , ivliicli lind begun so .sorroM’fully, wa-s 
spent b3' the Arclibisliop in liis UMial inck-fatignble labours 
in his diocc'c, combined with an amount of litoraiy activit}' ■' 
which to mail}’ would appear incompatible with dihgence 
in an}’ other department. It was varied by a summer 
visit to his friends at Tunbridge Wells, in which his 
family, as usual, accompanied him. Tunbridge Wells is, 
indeed, a place almost identified with recollections of him. 
He was always partial to the place, and liis relatives 
there look back vith mqumful pleasure to those early 
^'isits. The long rambles which, in such da3’s, he delighted 
to take in the beautifiil country around, especially in the 
Pa3'ham Woods, arc associated svith his mcmoi}- ; and one 
lofty spreading tree, ‘ Tlie Monarch of the Woo*ds,’ though 
not an oak but a sycamore, stands conspicuous for mifes 
roimd, where his brother-in-law, the only sunivor of the 
pai-ty, recollects their taking shelter from a .snowstorm 
in May, with their fiiends, the Eev. Henry Bkhop and 
Mr. Nassau Senior— all now passed away. 
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sojomnings at Tiinbrklae 
Sdt l’" visits to tlie Chapel R-ce 

r’rl ® ‘*«»'«W5teristic love of tea^ng, he 
whh 1h boj^s widi questious. as they pleased hun 

Mith their ready and intelligent answers; and on such 
ccasions would indulge them, at parting, with some riddle 

The question of Tithes and of Clmrch Property at 
us tune ™s much occupying the public mind How 

?tlt'? u sitbjcctu-ill be seen in some 

ol the lettei's of this year : 

‘ Dublin : Jununiy 24, 1886. 

My dear Ponior,-! have received a veiy ciril aiisivcr 
fiom bir Pobert Peel, saying that he attaches great im- 
portance to your subject of Secondaiy PunishmLts, and 
will .‘ioou timi lus attention to it. 

e have had also a favourable answer, though not in 
the mosj iiiaidy style, to the Education Board application 
o the Loid-Lieutonaut* as to the designs of Minister. 
Ihe answer was merely a demand of our estimate for the 
e.\'penses of the cusuing yeai-, wliich, as it would be iiu<Ta- 
oiy if they did not mean the system to continue, mpFies 
a design to continue it; but it woidd have been more 
open and honest to say so plainly, 

‘By what I ran learn, the “ raeasures-not-men ” party 
or “ iiur trial ”-itcs, seems to gain groimd, the principle of 
It bemp I conraive, that the King may nowaxlays please 

js no longer they but the 
Be oi-med Parliament that governs tlie country. A minister 
will no longer go out as soon as he fails to cariy any 
measure, but wUl act the pai-t of a cook at an hotel, avIio 

T ‘ nndor Sir K. Pool, aucceedea Lord Wollcslev in 

Tun., 1830 ; wns succeeded by Lord Mulgmvo ia April. ^ 
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proposes a dinner, but offers to send np any dishes the 
company like better. If this state of things be established, 
it wll be the gi-eatest practical result of a Ecformed Par- 
liament. One consequence -will be, that men of the 
highc'.t character will no longer take office. A minister 
used to be a stage-coachman, who drove at a certain 
fised hour, and a settled road, tho'-e who chose to go bv 
his coach ; now he will be a gentleman’s coachman, who 
di'ives when and where his master bids him. They will 
only accept office for private pay and patronage. One 
e\il re.sulting -i^ll bo, no one responsible, unless a law is 
pas-ed to make eveiy M.P. responsible individualty for 
eveiy motion he makes. Another will be a soii; of unsteadj' 
5'awing coiu’se of the state-ship ; Mi'. Ward wll cany a 
measure to-mght, and Sir Robert Peel another a week 
after, and Lord Stanley a different one aftenvards ; so that 
our Legislature mil be a more motley “picnic” than 
ever.’ 

Fivm, the Rev. G. DicJdnaon to Mr. Senior. 

Jimunry 30, 1S33. 

‘My dear Sir, — ^Tlie Archbishop, in a walk to-da)', 
started some points which appeared to me of so much 
importance, and so worth}^ of a place in yoiu’ pamphlet, 
that I lu’ged him instantly to suggest them to you. Un- 
fortunately, he has just now, so many lettci-s to -write, that 
he could uot do so in sufficient time, probablj’- ; he has, 
therefore, proposed to me to 's\'rite to you ; and though I 
shall fail in ^nng them the life which he am diffuse, yet I 
shall transmit to you the skeleton, which you canresuscitate. 

‘The “ mcasures-not-men ” pai-ty have much that is 
plauMble at first sight ; and at present they have put 
themselves fonrard, or are likely to do so, in a manner 
calculated to attract approbation. But, on considera- 
tion, it may be shoivn that tliis g'stem involves the mo.ct 
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comploto domoQ-acy. Those clectoi-s who demand pledges 
upon anj'^ question, and vote in consequenee, belong to tliis 
pal•t3^ Instead of selecting tlie iudmdual to whose dis- 
■ cretion it seems best to intrust the interests of the country, 
they resolve on the measures, and support tliose who 
pioinise to mainlaiu them. Tliose mombei's are not re- 
sponsible, for tliey arc bound by their constituents; at 
least their constituents can never upbraid them. 

‘ But what method can be adopted to stop the pernicious 
system of requiring pledges ? This should be stopped by 
the firmn&ss aud honesty of candidates ; but it is vain to 
roly on those qualities. The Ai-chbishop proposes that a 
member .‘should lose his vote and right of spealdng on any 
l)oint when ho is known to have given a pledge. After 
this he is not free to delibei-ate; he is no longer, on this 
]Htint, to bo regarded as a member of a deUberativehoiy, 
!uk1 should forfeit his right of acting. I tliinlc you might 
Work up both these points advantagconsly. 

‘ Believe me, 3fours sincerely, 

‘Charles Diokinsok.’ 

' To the Marquis of Wellesley. 

‘ Dublin ; Jnn. 30, 1833. 

‘Jly dear Lord, — ^It is needless, I tnist, for me to 
e.\]irc>s how highly honoui'cd I feel by the approbation 
and eonfidcnco of one who has liad, and has known how 
to u.‘!e, such extensive opportunities of obsemng mankind. 

I will only .say that, as the oilicial conneetiou between 
j-om- lordship ' aud the Arclibishop of Dublin is, for the 
present, at an end, I feel the more flattered by the circum- 
stanee of my being consulted in my individual capacity. 

‘ I had seen and slightly glanced over the sketch of a 
projected Church refonn, as it appeared in the papers ; 

• .its Lonl-Licutcnnnt of Iioinnd. 
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but it is not sufficiently definite to enable me to pronounce 
decidedly upon it. Various diflerent measiu'es, none of 
them at variance witli anytliing that is thus said, might be 
proposed — some judicious and complete, some imperfect 
and uusatisfactoiy, and some pernicious. 

‘ I will avail myself of yoiu' lordship’s indulgence to 
lay before you, though in a less regular form than I could 
wish if leisure permitted, tlie main principles w’hich I 
tliink ought to be kept in -view in any measures relating 
to the Cluirch ; but I must first — as the husbandman 
clears a field of stumps and bushes before he ifioughs it — 
dispose of some of the most prevalent fallacies which fonn 
an obstacle to our arriving at just conclusions. 

‘The radical and semi-radical papei-s and speakers 
abound with fallacious declamations about the “ working 
clergy,” the “ poor curates,” tiro justice of “ proportioning 
the income to the labour,” &c., &c. Kow I wish, with 
all my heart, I had a million per annum to bestow in 
increasing poor livings and curates’ salaries ; and as it is, I 
should gladly see, in a few instances, small livings aug- 
mented at tlie expense of cei’tain rich ones. But to pro- 
ceed thoroughly on the prindple above laid down, and 
distribute the present revenues of the Church among the 
officiating ministers in proportion to the work done, would 
be about as wise as to pureue a like plan in respect of 
the officers of the anny. Verbitm sapienti. But many 
are accustomed to talk as if curates, rectoj's, and bishops 
were tlnee distinct species of men. I was ordained about 
nine years before I obtained any benefice or oven per- 
manent curacy ; the next nine years I was incumbent of 
a firing on which (alone) no one could live in the most 
frugal style of a gentleman. Bishoprics, indeed, and other 
great prefennents, are few ; but, besides that a few great 
prizes in a lottery tempt many to take tickets, there is an 
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advanlnge in tliem. over and above the hope (entertained 
by many more tlian eventually obtain anything great) of 
possible high preferment. A dignity is thus given to the 
■whole of a profession. Many a lawyer, or naval or mili- 
tniy officer, of good family and education, will even, with- 
out idtcrior prospects, undei'take toilsome offices for a 
remuneration less than is enjoyed by your butler, because 
Iheii's are the professions of gentlemen, being tliose of 
judges, admirals, and generals. This consideration is even 
independent of the benefit of the bestowal of preferment 
as a reward for meritorious sei-vices — a benefit never to be 
lost sight of. In the Church of the Vaudois — as far as I 
can learn, one of the purest and best conducted that exist 
— poor parishes, in rugged mountainous districts, where 
the pastor has to encounter severe fatigue, are assigned to 
the 3 'ounger elergj' ; and from these, vacancies are 
up in the richer (or rathei- less poor) parishes, where the 
toil is less, and the duties consequently more suited to a 
pastor in advanced life. “Shame I” would our radicals 
exclaim ; “ the harder the work the less the income 1 ” 
But the Vaudois are quite right. 

‘ 2nd. Pluralities arc liable to much abuse, but are not 
necessarily themselves an abuse ; and if (with our present 
revenue) they were swept away, I doubt whctlier we 
should bo the better off, E.g., die vicarage of Wicklow 
is a union, having in it three chiirdies. 1 heartily wish 
they were endowed with 5004 per annum eacli ; but as 
there is but that for the whole, I put in Mr. Ohamley 
(whom your lordship knows), a man of experience and 
steadiness, to serve there by himself, and curates, junior 
men, who may be superintended by him, and hereafter 
advanced, should they prove dcserring. How, query, 
woidd it have been better to divide this 5004 equally 
among three j'oung men (for Mr. 0. would not have 
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accepted one share), each fixed permanently as a poor 
■ricar on 130/.; instead of temporaril}' as a curate at 7o/.? 
This is a type of many cases. 

‘ jiloreover, in cacli rural deaneiy, not containing any 
one good lining in my gift, I should be glad to present an 
experienced and able man as niral dean, with two or 
tlu’ee adjoining ones, to enable him to keep cunite-s .*=0 a^ 
to enable him, when needful, to be absent, even on fSunday, 
to visit neighbouring churches as rural dean, ?.c. as deputy 
bishop. 

‘ 3rd. Xon-residence is a topic of nio«t fallacious 
damour. E.rj., I know a clergyman who has worn out his 
liealth in the laboum of his parish, and has been latdy 
made the victim of factious misrepresentation, as a non- 
resident, living in a house a stone’s-throw out of the 
parish, but nearer to the church by a mile than many 
houses within the parish. I always endeavour to enforce 
residence, but not with the vain expectation (often enter- 
tained in respect of absentee landlords nl'o) that the 
advantage accruing from a voluntary residence of one 
who resides, because he is conscientiou.'-ly zealous, can be 
obtained from coinptdsoiy readence of the body where 
there is no mind to reside. I rather hope to deter by a 
penalty such men from accepting livings in whidi they do 
not like to reside. , . 

‘ 4th. It is a gi-eat error to calculate the total labours of 
the clerg}', and still more of the bishops from the total 
number of Protestants. If you could collect all the Pro- 
testants of Irdand into one district, one bishop and a 
proportionate number of clergy, and a proportionate 
endowment, would suffice ; and so, in many parts of L’c- 
land, whei-c there are twenty shops, one would be enomdi, 
if it were wdtliin reach of all the popidation. As it is, 

I have rather the most trouble with those parts of my 
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diocese in wliicli there is a smnll and scattered Protestant 
population. 

‘5th. The above fallacy, and much of the clamour 
- against the sinecru’e Chiu’ch of Ireland (whose revenues I 
really believe are not superfluous), has partly arisen from 
a fallacy of the opposite side. The claims of the Estabhsh- 
ment have generally been rested by its advocates, not on 
the wants of the people, but on the truth of our doctrines. 
They are just as true in India as here, yet aU would see 
the absvnxlity of a wealthy endowment for them in Lidia ; 
and by resorting to so untenable a plan, we raise a pre- 
sumption that we have none better. 

‘ 6th. It is a prevailing notion with many of all parties 
that the temporahties of the Church arc alone to be 
attended to by the Legislatiu-e — at least till all questions 
relative to that branch are completely settled. “Don’t 
mix up questions of Ecclesiastical Reform, such as those 
about the Litiu'gy, Church Government, &c., ivith ques- 
tions of temporalities,” is the language of many who, I 
believe, if the ti'uth were known, would aftenvai’ds put oil 
all the piu’ely ecclesiastical questions till the 30th of Feb- 
niary. Now, to pass over many other (in my mind) 
weighty reasons for considering the two classes of ques- 
tions in conjunction, I -will only put such a case as this : — 
We are inquiring, suppose, into the funds of some hos- 
pital— whether they required to be aided by government 
grants or a county rate ; whether, on the contrary, part 
of the estates may fairly be alienated to other j)m’poses ; 
whether the property might be more advantageously 
managed, &c. Is it, in such a case, wholly a matter of 
indifierence, and irrelevant to the inquiry, whether the 
^ hospital receives various sorts of cases, or only one descrip- 
tion ; is open to a small district, or adanits patients from 
all ; in short, how it is available, or might be made more 
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SO, for the beneficial purposes of a hospital ? Tlie appli- 
cation is obvious ; unless, indeed, it be assiuned, that to 
suppose the Established Church could be made, by any 
(not injurious) alterations, acceptable to some who are 
now Dissenters, would be a supposition too absurd to bo 
worth a thought. If it be possible or conceivable tliat the 
terms of commimion could safely be so modified as to 
embrace a larger portion of the nation, it is evident that 
an attempt to do this is not only to be recommended as 
in itself desimble, but is eloscl}' cou 7 iected with fpie.'tinus 
concerning the endo^vments of what is called the National 
Cliurch. To make it so strictly national as to comprehend 
all indinduals of the nation (which was its original design), 
it would be vain to hope, without infi'inging on rehgious 
liberty ; but the guardians of all endowments and of all 
])ropert3’, viz. the Legislatoe, are bound to inquire how 
near an approach tliey can make towards this point, while 
tliey arc inquiring concerning national endowments. 

‘Dean Swift says, “What matters it how wide 3’ou 
make the door, as long as there are men who take a pride 
and a pleasure in not coming in ? ’’ I answer, 1 st, that 
even in respect of these, it is important to show that the 
fault is theirs, not yours ; and, 2nd, that you cannot 803% 
at least till 3’9u have tried, how mtmy thei-e may be tliat 
would come in. E.g., a cleig3nnnn remarked t’other da3% 
that he had in his parish above 800 Presb3’lerians, who 
had no hostility to the Establishment, many of them often 
coming to clmrch; and that most of tliera would join it 
altogether if it were not for tlie absolute requisition of 
sponsoi’s for baptisms. 

‘ I .shoiild therefore recommend, as one of the first steps, 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the' 
ecclesiastical condition of the Church, and to recommend 
stich immediate alterations, and such a form of jiennanent ' 
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twlcvuivtirtil R«»vcniinent % memljow of llie Cliiiwli, a< 
niaj* jii)peiir pnipur. I fear die i-tcp is too Inild to lie 
, ailoplecl ; lint wlmt s-nfetj* ims lieeii or ran be incurml li\- 
tcinpuriaiii;r, liaIf-ini>a-are.-«? The Kaclieals are for 
uvenlirowiiig the E-itablLslnneiit— the ultra-Tories for 
iiiaiiilaiiiiiig CTOiything as nearly ns jio-«ibie jll^t as it k 
If the (liinl ]iiiny ivavcr iroin Mile to Mile betwuen the two, 
or Mt {.till becaii«e it required bolilnp<a to take a clerixirc 
hlqi, they will not only ineur clesnwl roiileinpt fniiii both, 
but mil be guilty of die dmid rashness of a horse in n 
sUible oil fire, wliWi nusolulely Manila still to be bunicil. 

‘ /di. Tciiiporalitic^. Ist. Comiiitilc tithes on some 
Hirli plan ns sketehed out in my *• Eridence." Mr. Blake 
had, 1 find, stniek out a Minilnr one twelve j'cnta n»o. 
The niiiiisdeiirc. on hipIi a pmnt, between us is n stnliig 
pmitnnptiun in favour of the plan. " 

‘He, I lliid, would have placed the innimgemcnt of the 
funds entirely in the liaiida of the eleq^*. I objoeted. that 
the cndoirincnts ought to be under the control of laitli liiy 
and clerical ineinbera of tlioBslablWinieiit, Iioraiise thev 
belong not to cloigy alone, lait to the iicople. “The 
IWiicatioii IJoanl,” T rcinurked to him (and he ndiiiitted 
thejiiMiiPsi of the imnillel), “ grants a sahuy t» n school- 
master, not for Ilia benefit, hut for that of the Fchiilara.” 
And it is the Rime with Univeraiiy profcsson<hi|)s, etc. 
2iid. Oithuilnd endowments to lie as much as possible 
brought to what I beliore wis dieir original design-. 
places of udiicntioii for the candidates for Onion, after 
leaving college.* On this point your lordship kiio«> my 
views; and it is remarkable dint they cohicidc with thii>u 
.long (professedly) entertained 1iy the very person nho 
ehiolly opposed my ]ilnn. srith no objection’ (n\uwcd) but 
the m’Io, which ho wnild have had under the walls ol 

' Si«i. IVafc^flr IV-ijr *Oii Cailnslnls' 
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THiiitjr College — a diangc wliidi anyone as srell nc- 
quainted sviili coll(^ ns I am svould fee inu.-t be iiio*t 
niifdiievouii. And yet, though he wn-s on the Heiidi 
before the greater i»art of lu<> profit deigy were oven ' 
at fcliool, he has olloss'ed one generation of them after 
another to go on without tlutt profc*'ionnl tniiniiig, cither 
on Iiis plan or mnic, which he admit'* to lie mi iiiijKiiiant. 
ord. Eqiin]i<4itioii (or nearly ^n) of bi-hiipiic*. s-o a- t«i 
put a cheek on Iran-lntion-. would, I think, !» on the 
whole gnod : but the c'vlc'ia-tifal govenmieiit of thi* 
Cliureh .-iioiild be empowered to .nppoint Miifragnu' or 
•■ub-Iii-linp-* (e/tnivpiirojii) in enoli dioec-c. to csern^ all 
epis*o]iid filiation-, each in hii* own dcp:irtmcnt, under 
the control of the bi>'hop. Tlic*c would need no fredi 
endinvment. only the beat bcneficca in the biJiop’i* gift ; 
and they flioidd not be lortk Tliis wmld {nve much 
greater eflirieiicy to the esi-ting bi-hops and mmld be a 
laaid training for the office. 4th. &)rial help- might be 
gi\un. at little w no co-t to government, which would bo 
a gro.it a-i-tanco to the clergy— via., exemption of ull 
glebe-hou^M and land.- in tire United Empire finm all 
tiuce- and coiintr-rate* for ever while bon'i jide occupier] 
b>- lire incuinbcnt j removal of the lieasy and inconsxmicnt 
biinlcn of -tamp duties on indenture* ; c.xcmption from 
pii-tage of all lottcn. from or to a biahop on purely cedo- 
-isi-tic.il matter- (to be atafipcd in jjiint on the mvei>) 
within hi- own diorcac, to or from hi* oivn cler<»v and 
chuidnranleii*. Tlie revenue would loae nothing, *a- the 
ja-tonil dn-ular* which would be sent, letteia of iiiquirv, 
A:c.. &c.. to the immense inerca-e of a bishopV efficicnev,’ 
are now either not sent, or rent ly coaches. 

• Glebe-lands in Ireland, chniglrd with exorbitant rents 
fi.r ever, -hould be piirelia-eil on n TOluiiiion, and moderate 
interest jmid on the advance. 
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‘Also money might be advanced (on moderate interest) 
secured on livings, to be repaid by instalmcuts, for build’ 
mg moderate globe-houses, whore residence is prevented 
churSe™”^ Glebe-houses are much more essential than 

Of Mallh Senior,--! want you to mute a short account 
of Malthus views, which, pei-haps, might be subjoined to 
a few lines of memoir of his (I believe not eventful) life. 
I usli justice to be done him— 1st, against liis enemies; 
2nd, much more against his professed friends, who have 
made him a tool for noxious purposes. On lookin^r over 
ns book (1st edition) t’other day, I was stnick with 
leiceiMiig how much obloquy and misappreliension he 
might have avoided by a diflerent choice of words. Wlien 
10 .sjicaks of war and pestilence ns “necessaiy” to keep 
population unthm the bounds of subsistence (where the 
, pie\ ciitivc check docs not operate), the better word would 
have been ‘ unavoidable,” and the word “tendency” 
should have been explaiued as in my Ninth Lecture ^ 

I ani corresponding with Lord Melbourne about the 
Baring Clauses,! &c., and lind him well disposed. 

to him lexlubited 

to him and M Lansdowne an e-xamination at tlie 

them 

‘My Lc^^L^s a member, and “t ^ :;S;e 
member of the Ec^iication Board, to which yom-lorcSp 

ately addressed a letter, I take the liberty of submitting 
^to you some remarks in refei-ence to the subject of tha° 
communication. I speak only as an individual, but the 

* CInii‘!c<i introduced tins vonr bv Mr Uincrlinn. ti. • • . . 

Church Bill, but nogntirod. io tbo^oUoiSoHer. 

Appnrciitly to Lord Melbourne* 
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only tvro members of the Board (one not a member of tlie 
CSnirch), n'itli whom I bare as yet communicated on the 
subject now before me, agree in the main with my views. 

‘ There is much alann felt among many Protestants in ’ 
Ireland— not men of extreme party views, but liberal and 
moderate — as to the intentions of Government in reference 
to the Established Church, and the National Education 
Board. The cmmse of procedime which is apprehended 
IS in fact not merely fi-om formal documents, but in p.'irt 
also from the reports of speeches made in the Hou-e, and 
fi-om what appear reasonable conjectui-es as to the desisns 
of the ispeakers. “ 

It is concluded, fir-st, that in parishes where there is a 
very small or no Protestant population, the revenues of the 
Churcli will be either wholly or in part, as the case may 
be, transfer-red to the Education Boai-d, as the incumbents 
drop, their life-interests being reserved ; secondly, that in 
the event of an increase in the Pi-otestant population, such > 
portion of the funds thus alienated, as may be thought 
requisite, shall be drawn fi-om the Education Board and 
restored to the original purpose; thirdly, that in the event 
of a further diminution of the Protestants, a further por- 
tion shaU be withdrawn from the Church and applied to 
the purpose of general education. This last supposition is 
merely conjectru-al, but is so sUictly the converse of tlie 
preceding that everyone a^ once concludes, and must con- 
clude y parity of reasoning, that it mrrst be contemplated. 
Now. it wiU not be supposed, ly anyone who knows 
much of the state of Ireland, that we contemplate as pro- 
bable any such increase of the Protestant population as to 
caU for the restoration of a considerable portion of the 
alienated funds. In a few places, perhaps, attempts may 
^ made, I fear nith disastrous results, by some zealous 
Protestant landlords, to increase, with this view, the 
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proportion of Protestants ontlicir estates; but on tlie whole 
we neither hope nor feai- any sudi result. Wliat aLarms 
ns, IS the holding out the principle of such a ^tem as 
the apportioning of the revenues of tlie Chiu-ch and of 

EoninS°r^°"^‘^/° proportions of tlie 

Eonian Catholic population to the Protestant; and a-ain 

the principle of making the funds for national education 
contingent upon the deatli of incumbents. The natural 
eflect of the latter of these provisions must be to place the 
cleigy so circumstanced in a most invidious and, in this 
coiintiy, a most dangerous sitimtion. No one who knows 
any thing of Ireland would like to reside hei-e surrounded 
by ns heirs, on whom his income was to devolve at his 
death. And such would bo very much the case xnth an 
incumbent who was regarded as standing between the 
nation and the national benefit— viz., of piwision for the 
education of tlieir cliildi-cn. Then, in respect of the other 
point, evoi^' Protestant who might come to settle, or re- 
main settled in any parish, would be regarded as tending 
towards the withdmwing or withholding, as the case might 
be, of the funds of .the national education, and diverting 
them to the use of an hei-etical establishment. 

‘ Tlie most harassing persecutions, the most ferocious 
outrages, the most systematic murders, would in conse- 
quence bo increased fourfold. Bitter as religious animosi- 
ties have hitherto been in this wretched countiy, it would 
be to most persons astonishing that they could be so much 
augmented as I have no doubt they would be by this fatal 
experiment. TVlien, instead of mere vague jealousy re- 
TCiige, and party spirit, to prompt to crime and violence, 
llKwe was also held out a distinct pecuniary national bene- 
fit in the extennination of Pi-otestants, it would be in fact 
a price set on their heads, or they would be hunted down 
like wolves. I need not assure yoiir lordship of my 
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connction ilmt nothing can bo further from your wi-hc-* 
than Midi itr-iilK I give proof of thib coiivicUon even by 
insking this slntcnicnt, ivhidi TTould point out| to onj'oiie 
who did entertain sudi n wish, the most cflcctiml mode of 
keciiing Lxdand in o state of pei]ietiuil Agitation. 

‘ The nriniigcment I hnve been nlluding to seems on 
the face of it, and in itsdi^ ns cqnitable ns nny that mild 
be devised ; but in order for it to work wdl. it would lie 
i^uNtc that, in a regard for justice, in candour and 
libinnlity of sentiment, nnd in peaceable and orderly di*- 
po<>itioii, the mass of the liisli popiihitinn should be 
ns much superior ns I fear they are inferior to tlic moat 
dvilised people on earth. 

‘ I beg to ns«ure your lordship that I am not one of 
those who deny that the endouments of the Chiiidi are 
to be roiLoidcrad ns national property, nnd svho would 
invest them with n sort of sacred inviolability, laiscd, not 
on the wants of the population, but on the truth of the 
tracts of our Ciliureh. I ndcnowicdgc tliat much of tin's 
kind of aiguinrat has been adduced 1^ supporlciD of our 
HAtablbhincnt, and to this cnu''C I trace, in some measure, 
the excessive degree in which the aants of the Protestant 
population, as compared with the CIraidi property, have 
been underrated. The portion assumed was one wliioli 
had no reference to tliosc svniits, for our religion must be 
ns true in Hindostan as i^ » here; nnd if our Hindoo 
dominions were divided into parishes, with nn endowment 
for n clergyman in each, everyone would be forced to 
allow thnt to be n ancere Establishment And if, instead 
of 700,000, Uic number of die Establishment in Ireland 
Avere but 70, the troth of the religion would remain the 
same, tlioiigh manifestly its equitable dnims to endoiv- 
ments would be ^'el}’ diOcrent 
‘But, I will add, tliat I am now speakings not ns n dergy- 
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man, or even as a member of the Church, but as a member 
of the civil commimit}', in reference merely to the promo- 
^ lion of public Iranquillify, which would be most au'fully 
, vdisturbed by making the Oliurch endowments an apple of 
discord between those of different persuasions. Better, 
far better,, would it be to confiscate at once and for ever 
all the endowments held by the clergy, and leave them to 
be supported by voluntary contribtition, or by Tnnmm l 
labom-. However impoverished, they and their congrega- 
tions would at least have security for their lives. 

‘But the evils I so much deprecate may, I feel no 
doubt, be avoided, not only without abandoning the ad- 
vantages sought for, but even in such a manner as to 
secure an increased benefit. I would suggest that it should 
be determined at onee, and finally, what amount of revenue 
should be left to the Pi-otestant Establishment, and that 
Govei riinciit should take possession of the surplus, what- 
; ever it might be, ns a reimbursement for aU that has been 
alrrady, or shall be hereafter, expended in grants towards 
national education iu the British Empire. Let the existing 
incumbents of such benefices as it might be determined to 
suppress become at once life-pensioners of Government, 
and let whatever grants might seem advisable be made 
at o/itv to the Education Board, or any such institution, 
instead of letting the Irish nation nnderetand that a great 
national advantage must be postponed in great measxu'e 
till the death of certain Protestant clergymen, and that 
aftei- all it is to be on a more or less liberal snalp^ 
according to the less or gi'eatei- number of Protestants. 

X can foresee one ol^ection that may be plausibly urged 
,agaiust what I propose. If, it may be said, tliere is 
to bo a final settlement, without any eventual restora- 
tion or fiu-ther diminution, how are we to meet the pos- 
sible alterations hereafter in the niunbers of Protestants ? 

VOL. I. X 
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Tlie revenues -which are fixed on as now sufiieicnt, niay 
hereafter become cither inadequate or cxceyMve. Ifow, I 
would observe, that an alteration of numbers, even far 
greater that I can at all anticipate, would not dcstro}- the 
prapriet}’ of such an adjustment as might now be fixed on. 
I .‘•uppo.-e, for instance, a parWi in which there are now 
one hundred and fifi}- Protcstant-s, for who^e benefit a 
minister is maintained ; should the number be hcie:»rtcT 
trebled, he could very well attend to four hundred and 
fifty ; should it, on the contran', be reduced to a tiiird. 
it would not bo unrcatonable that ex-on fifty Protestants 
shoidd not be left xvithnut aiij’ minister; and if they arc 
to have one at all, there must be a decent maintenance 
for an educated man. And should any parishes even- 
tually lose the xx’hole of their Prota-itaut population, I can 
state, from my oxvn knowledge as a member of the 
Ecclesia.«tical Board, that there are man}-, veiy many, 
places xvhere the revenues of .«ueh parishes might bc-mo-t 
advautageoudy bestowed in building globc-hou-es and 
augmenting wretchedly poor livings. If, on the other 
hand, an increased Protestant population should hereafter 
spring up in several places, I can state, also from my own 
knowledge, that sevenil instances of the kind have occun-ed 
and are occurring in my own and in other dioceses ; in 
which cases endeavours have been ured, xvith more or less 
succe.‘-s, and are noxv goiilg on, to provide places of wor- 
ship and endowments by prh-ate liberality. At any rate, 
whatever difficulties of this wc may hereafter have to 
encounter. I should say, let us struggle with them ns xve 
c.an, or be aided by a direct and specific Gox-emment grant, 
•ivithout the least hint being di-opped about the restora- 
tion of alienated Church funds which had been appro-'" 
printed to national education; or, again, of a fui-ther 
alienation for the promotion of any Irish national object. 
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pie faintest surniise of anything of tlie Idnd would be 
fatal to all hopes of trauquilh'ty. I am indeed inclined to 
believe that hints or declarations of such intentions on the 
qiart of Government as I am deprecating, would, for that 
1 ery reason, be welcomed and encouraged by some whose 
credit and whoso interest arc involved in the maintenance 
of perpetual agitation in Ireland. But an enlightened 
statesman, who sincerely seeks to promote peace, will not 
consider as a pi-esumption against the expediency of any 
plan, that it is not so acceptable to those whose trade is 
to promote turbulence. To seek to pacify Ireland by com- 
pliance and favour shown to its disturbers, would be even 
woi-se tlian the supei-stitious procedure of oiu- forefothere, 
ndth their we.apon-salve, who left the wound to itself, and 
applied their unguents to the sword whicli had inflicted it. 

‘ I have tresiiassed much on your lordship’s time and 
patience, but however oiToneous, or however superfluous, 
.may bo any part of what I have urged, I tnist to be pai- 
doned in consideration of my motive ; whicli is, if I know 
m3 self at all, the same by which I believe yoiu' loi‘dship 
to bo actuated— a sincci’e anxiety for the public welfare. 
No other motive, indeed, would have overcome my reluc- 
tance to exchange a life far more suitable to my own tastes 
and habits, for the situation I now fill. And tlie same 
motive induced me to encountei- all the harassing disquiet 
and toil, and to have all. the obloqu}”, consequent on die 
part I have taken ns a member of the Education Commis- 
sion. Pi-oin that arduous post I have never flinched for 
one moment, though gf coiu'se occupying the most 
exposed and invidious point of it. And I am willin<T 
40 pei'sevcre, provided, and only provided, die Bom-d is 
not to be supported by a fimd that is to fluctuate and 
vaiy according to the longer or shorter lives of Pro- 
testant incumbents, or the diminution or increase of the 
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Protestant population. But I cannot consent, and I have 
felt myself bound to make this declaration early, to be- 
come in any degree a party to a g^stem that would tend 
to keep up and foster die religious animoddes of this'< 
distracted country'. 

‘ I think it right to add that, in the report of a speech 
of Sir Eobert Peel, I observed that some of the topics 
of this letter were touched on ; but not till after I had 
commnnicated rny' views on the subject to some ivho arc 
now members of the Administration. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c., &c , 

‘ E. Dublin.’ 

Tire following playfiil effusion, beginning a letter to Mr. 
Senior on Church and State questions, is very character- 
istic. Tire Secretary was Iris loved and valued friend Dr. 
Dickinson, to whom the letter was dictated : — 

'Mar 23, 1633. 

‘My dear Senior, — Don't be afraid of my communi- 
cating to you through my Secretaiy, for he is such au ass 
he does not perceive at this moment that I am witing to 
you about him. 

‘ I enclose you a letter from Lord Dimcannon and my 
answer. 

‘ I went to the Lord-Jieutenant yesterday ly apjioint- 
ment, and had a long conversation iinth him about the 
Irish Chiu'ch. I have sent him to-day copies of my lettei’s 
to Lord Lansdoivne and Lord John Eussell; also yoxu- 
pnmplilet in sUict confidence. I think I succeeded in ex- 
citing in his mind a sense of danger which he did not pre- 
viously fed. He seemed to contemplate two measnresr. 
distinctly — ^first, a tithe-bill, and second, a congregational 
g-stem. I urged Mm not to divide a bitter potion into 
two doses, but to get all down at once at one gulp. I 
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pointed out to him that measures themselves are the only 
warrant of finahty — that, say what you will, you cannot 
bind yom’ successors. 

^ ‘ Yours tndy, 

‘E. W^HATELT.' 

‘ {Private.y- 

* Dublin : May 28, 1835. 

‘ My Lord, — sliaH make no apology for replying to 
your lordship’s favour received yesterday, briefly, uncere- 
moniously, and freely. 

‘The proposed clause, though not incompatible with 
such an arrangement as would obviate the apprehended 
danger, does not in itself at all go to meet the difficulties. 
The questions which will be asked upon it are, “ To what 
fund wiE the revenue of the suppressed benefice go ? And 
fi-om what will the restored revenue comei"’ If the 
answer be, “ The National School in the parish, or the 
A National Education Board, or some Llsh national object,” 
the reply will be that the provision in the clause is vain, 
and worse than vain. It is vain, because in such a country 
as this the fifty Protestants would not dare to sign the paper ; 
and worse than vain, because if there were forty-five in the 
parish there would be a desperate combination to prevent 
by all possible means the increase of their numbers, 

‘ The difficulties to be encountered are tliese : the reso- 
lution implying that the supposed sm'plus of Chimch 
revenue is to be appropriated to national education, it will 
be tmderstood that the fimds for national education will 
be increased or diminished according to, first, the death 
or life of existing incumbents ; secondly, the diminution 
Ispv increase of Protestants ; and this is in fact, in a countay 
so lawless, so agitated, and so reckless of bloodshed, to 
set a price on the head of every Protestant. 

» Probably to Loi-d Duncannon. 
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‘ I grant that it is in itself, and supposing a peaceful and 
fair-minded population, a very equitable arrangement;, 
but what is wholesome food to a man in health, may be j 
poison to a man in a fever. We administer a draught of^ 
water to clear away anything that is choking one. In 
hydrophobia, water chokes. But all this, unhappily, some 
English members do not understand, and some Irish un- 
derstand it too well, and will earnestly recommend such 
a course; precisely because they know that it will keep up 
a perpetual smouldering civil war. I am convinced that 
many of those English members, who would with the 
greatest difficulty be persuaded to abandon an arrange- 
ment which seems in itself both just and tending to the 
allaying of animosity, .will be as much grieved as sur- 
prised when they see the result of a tenfold bitterness of 
animosity and restless agitation. 

‘ Add to this that the Education Board itself wiR become 
an object of far more bitter hatred and opposition than ^ 
ever before, whereas it is now rapidly gaining ground 
in the goodwiR of Protestants. Mr. Blake, who wRl not 
be suspected of Protestant prejudice, declared to me spon- 
taneously his resolution to withdraw from the Board if 
any of the revenue of the Protestant Establishment should 
be directly transferred to it. He said he could not bear 
to be put in an invidious and indelicate situation for the 
sake of carrying on a system whose efficiency he was con- 
vinced would be ruined, while interminable agitation and 
dissension through Ireland would be the result. I, of 
course, must adopt a simRar course, even if he did not, 

but I believe aR the most efficient members of the Board 
would also withdraw. 

‘I am fully aware of the present difficult position of 
Government. They must not appear -to stultify the 
resolution of the House of Commons; nor, again, must 
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tliey, unless they woulcl totally and finally rnin Ireland, 
allow even the appearance or suspicion of putting tlie 
Protestant Establishment and Natioual Education in the 
r two opposite scales. 

‘ No feeble, timorous, half-measiu-es unll avail in a case of 
sucli exti'eme difficulty and pel’ll ; nor do I think it would 
bo desirable to divide the measures proposed, when there 
is at any rate so mucli odium and opposition to be encoun- 
tered. It Avould be preparing tivo stniggles instead of one. 

‘ If I might bo allowed to suggest in sucli a case the 
course which seems to me to lead to— I will not say the 
best, but the only outlet, I should say, let it be fixed what 
amount of revenues it is thought fair to leave to the Pi’otes- 
tant Establishment ; then, after it has been settled, in what 
mode the composition, &c., should be collected. Let the 
endowments be m.'ide over to tie Ecclesiastical Board, for 
the support of so many bishops at so much ; so many 
rectoi-s and cimatcs at so much ; so much for repairs of 
chiu’ches and globe-houses; die whole together not to 
exceed .so much, and the overplus to be paid oA’er to 
the Consolidated Fund in part compensation for all tliat 
Government has advanced, and -will hereaftei’ advance, for 
the support of education. Thirdly, the revenues retained 
b)' the Boai’d to be divided to the several ministers ac- 
cording to the wants of the Protestant people, witliout 
reference to the territorial divisions of parishes. Fourthly, 
all the incumbents .at present holding sinecures to be at 
once made pensioners on tlie Consobdated Fund. 

‘ Tliis sounds a very sweeping measure ; but what tliat 
is not a sweeping me.asure could Imve done more at any 
Tate than patch up matters in Ireland for a very few years, 
even if the late resolution of the House of Commons had 
not been passed P And as things now stand, the most diffi- 
cult and odious parts of sucli a plan must be encountered. 
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And ir a paiiiriil and perilous opctalinn inu&t be iindciwoiii>, 
it is folly not to niupiitato all the mortified part at once, 
and leave nnotlicr amputation to be undergone licrcnilor. 

‘ In point of expense, I would remark that hardly any 
one seriously believes the expected siiiphis will be any- 
thing of gnsit impoitanra in il«elf. Tim diief thing roni- 
plained of is the sort of insult implied by the si>cctaclc of 
an endowed deigyman whom fiock are not of his percun- 
sion. All the expenms that may be incurred by [irovid- 
ing liberally for national education, and for the real want-, 
of the Fmte-tants; nil that, in slinit, can be iiiinrrcd by 
doing all that moiicj- po<dbIy can do for the pacificiitvin 
of Lwland, would not be a fourth of whnt was cheerfully 
incurred for the chance of purification of the Sugar 
Islands. If. then, we should calculate very dosely the dif- 
ference of 100,000/., more or lc<s, in this cam, we slimi M 
resemble a man who should be much alnnncd.niul readily 
submit to any medidne or n^men for the gout in his 
foot ; but when it attacked hi-» stomach, think much of 
any incovcniencc ncccs-saiy for a arre.' 

The foIIo^ring extract is from a letter written to a friend, 
and giving the report of a conversation between the 
ArchbLshop and a clergyman, on tire subject of this friend's 
views and opinions: — 

• Mr. began Ig- expressing his regret that you had 

witlidrnwn from tire party you had long been connected 
willL I could not, I said, pnrtidpatc in that regret, it 
being always my advice to every one to keep dear of tire 
blrncklcs of every party. 

‘He said he ooitccivcd me to be prqjudiced ggninef the 
party in question, on accoirnt of the very irnjitstifinble treat- 
ment I had reedved irom some pnrticrrlar membere of it. 

‘I strongly protested against thedrnrgcof “pngudice" 
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in the strict sense, viz., as a prc-judiciiun, a judgment 
fnnned antecedently to knowledge. -Having lived so 
many j’ears, in various situations, in the midst of men of 
various parties, personally intimate ■with many individuals 
of each,, aloof ii-om all parties as parlies, and a watchful 
bystander, it was imputing to me the most perverse 
blindness to say that I judged not by evidence but by 
prejudice. 

‘ He said he did not mean in the strict sense, but only 
that the ill-conduct of some membei's of the party made 
me think more unfavourably of others. 

‘ I dislike all parties, as parties ; but as for the in- 
dividuals comprising them, I make gi-eat allowance for a 
party-man’s acting in a w.ay that woidd be execi-able if he 
were unshaclded. Having enlisted, and marching in the 
ranks of a party, his conduct, when urged on him b}'- his 
associatc-s, is though not excused, yet palliated, and is en- 
titled to some degi'oe of pity (not unmixed with contempt), 
if it bo such as ho would, if left to himself, abhor. But 
then, on the otlioi’ hand, he is in a great degree responsi- 
ble for all that is done by the rest of his party, in the 
cau-^e and in the- mattei's wherein they are associated, 
even when he has no personal share. He is affording them 
his countenance — “ comforting, aiding, and abetting.” 

‘ IL’. said that you were of a disposition to need 

and wish for the support of a party, and could not well 
do without it. 

‘ I replied, that though some may be more inclined tlian 
others to join a part}^ I had advised you, ns I do all per- 
sons, to keep dear of all ; and that, holding as I do tliat 
this is the duty of all, I could not doubt that it was pos- 
sible, though more difficult for some than for others. 

‘He said he had felt convinced that he coidd effect 
some highly important objects much bettei- by enrolling 
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liiin«clf in a party than Iqr ttniidiiig single; mill that he 
iiad tlicrcfurc done so, though he dimpproved of much 
that MTw done bj' his party. 

‘ I Enid it was iierfl’Ptlj* jitelifiable and right to join with 
nnj' pcRon, or nu}’ party or n^rintion, when distini’lly 
iiiidci>toud to be ibr raine bpccificd definite object or 
objects ; but not to enrol }’onrM!lf as a Mipporlcr, iiiilcfi- 
iiitdyniid gencndly, of nil the view^ mid pmedres of 
th^ whom j-ou do not throughout niiiinive of. It ia 
quite right, for iiistmirc, to join in some churiliiblc n*«win- 
tion with men of varinin. religiou’< mid political >ciitinicnf ; 
the nature niid olyccts of the n'«MX'intion being di‘>tiiictly 
Mated, yon are pledged to nothing cl.se ; the mcinliers are 
not pledged to cneh other's i-digioiis or political creeds; 
they are responsible each lor hinu'df alone, in nil matters 
injt pi^niiiing to that particttlor dinrit}’. So nlso, if I 
join with certain meinben of Birlinincnt to opjinsj or to 
fonrnrd rome specific legislative mctiaure, I mn not re- 
cpuiisiblc for the re«t of thdr public iiiiy more than of 
their private conduct. So nl««o, ns on cdiicution com- 
mittees, 1 act witli Boinnn Qithdics mid Dissenters on ii 
spedfieil plan, for n definite object. But if I allow myself 
to be reckoned na one of the ITigh Cliureh or of the Low 
Church party, or any other siich jnirty ns is dinrnctcriwd 
not ly aiming nt some one or more siiccificd mensm-c, but 
ly tlui general tcndeniy of thdr religious prindples mid 
views, cvxiythiiig wliidi comes before the world (in refer- 
ence to those principles), and whidi I do not diatinctly 
and publicly disavw, becomes to n certain degree my net. 
Though not distincay done ly me, tlic agents derive from 
me (as wdl os irom cadi of the other individuals of the 
party) same of that countenance and support wliich I in 
return reedve from them, in furtliering such measures a& 

I seek to promote. 
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In fact, tliis is proved by tbe very reason Mr. 

assigned for acting with a party, viz., tbe support and 
countenance of a party enabled him to accorapbsh the 
better what he reckoned deshuble objects. Now it would 
be absurd and indeed unfau’ to think of obtaining, himself, 
this aid towards his own views from others, if they were 
to derive none from him towards theirs. Now this makes 
you, said I, responsible to a certain degree for much that 
you admit to be most unjustifiable conduct. Are you 
not therefore even more to be blamed (instead of being 
thereby excused) in consequence of the disapprobation 
you feel of that which you nevertheless so far sanction? 

^ No doubt one may, as a member of a party, effect 
many good objects more fully than he could otherwise. 
So he might by turning Noman Catholic, oi Mahometan, 
or Hindoo : he might convey some good moral lessons, 
and check some faults among tho.se who could not other- 
wise be brought to listen to him ; but would he be justi- 
fied in becoming, on that ground, a member of a chiu’ch 
or sect which he beheved taught much that is false and 
sanctions much that is vicious? Tliis is clearly a case of 
doing evil that good may come. Amd it clearly makes 
no cfifference in principle whether the error be one or 
another; whether greater or smaller; whether there be 
two or three or fifty errors thus sanctioned. 

‘ If you have no right, for the sake of effecting some 
good object, to become a Mahometan, you have no right 
to become a member of an orthodox or an evangelical 
party, if they inculcate or practise, as a party, anything 
you disapprove; unless you distinctly and publicly protest 
^ against any such act or tenet of theirs. 

‘By the bye, it is curious to observe how Mr. and 

other members of his and of other parties ai'e themselves 
actually doing the very thing for which they censure, 
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■without any real foundation, the cdueation committees. 
You hear much clamom- about our combining •with Homan 
Catholics — compromising principles, and all that : and I 
am made accountable for Homish theology, and for all 
the Homan Catholic errors ; as Archbishop ilurray is, br 
“ Jolm Tuam,” for aU that I liave ■\vritten agaiihct Homi=h 
errors ; as if we were members of a party ; for all which 
there is no ground whatever, because we are actinu 
together solely for a specified object — the difui'-ion of a 
certain kind and degree of instruction to the poor, and 
on a ^-«tem of which the rules are all written and printed 
and published. It i^ just so tliat the members of the 
Dublin iicndicity Listitution are acting together for the 
relief of a certain class of poor; and thus the Irish laud- 
lords, Whig and Tory, are uniting to concert means of 
altering a certain portion of the Poor Law Hill. 

‘ If. indeed, the object of the Education Board be a bad 
one — ^if it be better that the poor Homan Catholics should 
be left totally ignorant unless tliey will consent to be 
educated as Protestants — on that ground let us be cen- 
sured ; but it is mere foll3', or something worse, to repre- 
sent us as responsible for each other’s acts and tenets, as 
indiriduals : ws are resimnsible only for what is regularly 
resolved on and ordered by the Board. But it would be 
othenvise if. like the very persons who cen.«ure us, wo 
allowed ourselves to be considered as membei's of a party, 
foi-med not merely for certain specified and definite objects 
in particular, but for the advancement, generally, of certain 
religious views and practices; and if we allowed, without 
protesting against them, certain views to be promulgated, 
and practices recommended, and measm-es adopted, by 
members of that party, and understood as coming from 
tlie party, while we secretly disapproved of them. Tliis 
is what we do not do, but what those persons do, who at 
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the same time impute to us the very faults thej' are 
guilty of. 

‘ They think, forsooth, they can effect, as members of 
a party, some good which they could not otherwise. I 
think that as an Education Commissioner I can effect wood 
objects which woidd otherwise be unattainable ; but°that 
consideration would not justify me if I purchased this 
advantage by gidng my sanction to something which I 
thought wrong or erroneous. And why am I not giving 
any sanction to some en-or, for instance, of Dr. Murray ? 
Not because I tell you or Mr. in a private conversa- 

tion, that I disapprove of some of Dr. Murray’s views ; but 
because I am not one of the same party unth him— not 
combined with him at all, except in the specified work of 
canying into effect a certain distinct plan, drawn out by 
Lord Stanle}' for a precise object. 

‘ But to return to my narrative. Mr. said it was 

very well for such a pei'son as myself to resolve to stand 
aloof from all parties— that I was able and worthy to 
stand single, &c., but that for more humble individuals 
like him, it would be too presumptuous, &c. 

‘ I said, I had not been thought much of early in life, 
but that I had very early formed the resolution to tie 
myself to no man or party, but to listen to reason from 
every quarter— to “prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is right,” according to the best judgment I was 
able to form.. And this plan I laid down for myself, not 
because I thought myself an eminent man, but because I 
thought it a Christian duty. I have faults enough of my 
own to answer for ; I can’t allbrd to answer for other 
people’s. And yet that I must do, if I act at the bidding 
of others, or if I give my implied sanction to the acts of 
a party. It is in vain for me to throw off my free agency ; 

I cannot throw off my responsibility. Whether tlie light 
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of reason tliat God has given me Be strong or weak, He 
does not authorize me to shut my eyes, and be led blind- 
fold by any human party or rabbi. 

‘ Accordingly, I never did, said I, even when I was a 
person of no note or expectation, enrol myself as a par- 
tisan ; and what is more, I added, if I had I should now 
have been a party-leader. 

‘ It was not, I said, from disdaining to occupy an in- 
ferior place in the ranlm of a party that I kept aloof ", but 
from objecting to party, especially religious party, as con- 
trary to the words and spirit of the Apostle’s admonitions. 
When he censures as. “ carnal” those who said, “lam of 
Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,” 
he does not make any exception in favour of some humbler 
class of Christians ; he does not say, “ You that are great 
and eminent men ought not to be carnal, but ordinary 
Christians may;” nor again, when he says, “Are ye not 
carnal and walk as men?” he does not say that such con- 
duct is carnal in some persons, and not in others ; but he 
censures and forbids parties in the Corinthian Church 
generally. I must conclude therefore, said I, that he 
meant to extend this to all Christians (till I see some 
reason given for an exception), and not merely to great 
and eminent men. It may be said, to be sure, that there 
is something of moral greatness of character in resolving 
not to foUow a leader, and to show due respect indeed 
and kindness to all men, but to “ caU no man master upon 
earth.” 

‘ “ Ay,” said he, “ that is just what I mean when I speak 
of a great man being such a one as can and should keep 
clear of party; it is not so much intellectual as moral 
greatness that is wanted for acting such a part.” 

‘ True, I replied ; but it is precisely this moral great- 
ness that is requfred of every Christian, and which lie is 
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enabled to manifest. If this be a duty (as Paul distinctly 
dedarcs it to be), it must be something possible. What 
is the Gospel given for? ^Vhat mean the promises of 
^Divine grace? Is tlie Oliristian religion not designed to 
elevate oiu' nature ? And if so, and intellectual capacity 
or superhuman knowledge are not to be looked for by all 
Christians, what is the elevation of our nature to consist 
in, if it be not tliat moral greatness, which you speak of 
as being a thing not to be thought of by one in a thou- 
sand ? Are the rest, the mass of Cliristians, to claim, by 
virtue of their being God’s people, the privilege of being 
allowed to continue “carnal?” Are. these to show their 
humility, not by submitting to God, but by submitting to 
a parly of men ? 

‘ “Pe not deceived : God is not thus mocked.” ’ 


‘Juno 2, 1836. 

‘ 3d!y dear Senior , — 1 send you an account enclosed of 
what I A\dsh to have eflbcted, if possible, by a clause in 
the TiUie Bill. 

‘ On the wholerl have considerable doubts whether the 
Tithe Bill can be earned by such a majority in the House 
of Commons as Avill enable them to force it through the 
other House, unless some provision be added which may 
plainly indicate a desire to benefit the Protestant Churdi. 
And such a provision Avould be, I think, what my most 
r.mcorous opponents now publidy admit to be the wisest 
and best provision — ^what I suggested three-and-a-half 
yeai’s ago — to throAv the Churdi property, whatever it 
_ may be thought right to leave us, into the hands of an 
Ecclesiastical Board. The Chvn-ch has been spoken of as 
if it Avere a body-corporate, and could distribute its re- 
A'enues as might seem best on a joint deliberation ; while, 
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ill fact, there lieiiig no nich power of ralf-govemment in 
nny matter, cithei' ecclesiastical or dnl, we hare been 
unjubtly blamed fur cscc^sivc Mnecurc (or nearly sinecuru) 
endowments, while otlicr porUons of tliu EbtabUshment 
linve been inadcqiintdy supplied. And thus a local 
congestion has been mistaken for n general ]>luthom. 
Suppose the army was iimiiitnincd by separate endow- 
ments for each regiment mid fur ciicli fort, not to be 
othcn\i>e diMribnted, many of them ^vuuId in time 
become i-upcrfluou<- ; and yet the wliolc inilitniy estiib- 
lishiiicnl might be short of what was needed. 

‘'iMiatcrcr is tiikcn fram u.-, let us at all events be 
allowed to make the mest of what is left, by being allowed 
to apportion it rationally. Tliis would be n benefit to the 
Cliurch ; hut it would be no Icn so to the proposets of 
the measure, because they would thus get rid of the odium 
of the name of* abolishing Protestant pari'he.s” “leanng 
Frotcstaiits destitute of spiritual aid," &c., &c. Let n 
baird of oin: OAvn hara the regulation of the funds, and 
you may tru-tthem not to throw nuny money by locating 
Mn-eral ministers where one or two (circulating pcrliniK 
from one small congregntion to another) would suffice. 

* Unless some such course be taken, you should remem- 
ber tliat the party now in power ate phieed between two 
othen, one of them, if not each, stronger than itself, and 
rather desirous of driving* matters to cstrcniity. Many, 
at least, of the Badicnls would not dislike to see the Tories 
rc<cutcd. in tlie confidence of being able to drive out both 
them, and. witli them, so'crol of our existing institutions 
and prinoijdes; and many again, I know, of the Tories 
trust so much to " reaction,” tliat tbi^ would not be sony , 
to see the Itndicals in place, on tlic principle that nn over- 
dose of poison may be ngected 1^ the stomach, and so 
save the patient It is a vmy difficult game that the 
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inidtlle piirl j- have to play, and their best cliance, I tliinli, 
ih to fortify tlieinselves, tlie support of these honest 
Imnfi-fiile friends of the Trotestant Establishment, who are 
not mere jiolitical Protestants. 

‘As for these last, I regard them and the Eadieals as 
only two difterent kinds of enemies to the Protestant 
Clnirch ; thej* are like the Asiatic and Africati hunters of 
the elephant; the latter ivish to kill the animal for his 
ivory, and ns much flesh ns they can carry off, leainng the 
rest of the CiUcase as a scramble for hyenas and iniltures ; 
the olhem wish to catch and keep him for a dnidge. 

I am conviiiced it would bo much more popular, more 
convenient, and more equitable, to decide in the fii-st 
inslanee what shall be left for the support of such a 
number of bishops or ministei-s, .and of churches, as shall 
be deemed requisite, and then to proceed to consider what 
shall he done with any eventual surplus. This supposed 
Muplus having been monstrously overrated (c.\-cepton the 
sujiposiiion of the discndowmicnt of livings being enmed 
to a monstrous o.\tcnt ; for foiu- hundred at 250/. each, 
which i> above the average, nutst be totally stripped to 
mtdiO 100,000/.). would of itself produce perhaps no 
wor.so ellect than a ridiculous dis.appointment as to the 
objects to be cflected by a surplus that will never accrue ; 
for you might as well legislate as to whose perquisite are to 
be the lark.s that are to be caught when the skies fall. 
Put in ])rncticc. much positive evil may be ctmscd by the 
designed and hypothetical appropriation of a nonexistent 
.surplus. If, for instance, the perpetuity fund (which is 
foi the benefit of the Cliurch) is to receive any eventual 
cxcp.ss of the suppression fund above what the Education 
Poard imiy need to repay its debts, then the Canirch and 
the Poaid are placed in opposite scales, in the veiy way 
I deprecate ; for though I do not believe any such exc e ss 

VOI.. I. y 
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likely In ncenic. (lie veiy prniiDs'il of hipIi a s-olifina 
wnild niafcu it the iiitcrc-l of l^viltMants ns Mieli, to 
tiy to eliii'l; ilir- pn^'n-s of tliu Eduralioii Jloanl, in 
«»nliT to (1iinini«]i its exiMiilitun.*, niicl thus inen'as* tliu 
ninoiiiil allotted t«i PFotestaiit iiiir|»i>e<< ; and, apaiii, tlie 
enJirl' of Itoiiiaii Calludic' to extend tlic cfliifMilion ^y>■teln 
mnild, not unnatiinilly, lie nllrilniled to liiLiiliiy to I'ni- 
teMantiMii. as niwli a*> to zesd for cdiicati'in ; and tlii* 
IiO'tilc (fillisifin and aininn>ity now C‘xi>liii!r may tliu- Ik* 
donlileil, liy a ri\aliy in the pui-uit of wliat. a’ftei all. 
pmliahly Imt a -liadow. And tho-e (prnljalily tlie nia- 
jorily of all partie-) who Miould pen*eive that it i- hut a 
^hadow, would be di-pm-ted ly the appenniiirp of di-in- 
penuon--hnnie and tiiyMiflration. llio-ewho n'allvwi-h 
to MV 3Iini>lei>. di-orarefiilly defeated, ivmild inwanlly 
n-joiiv to -ee a pnivi-ion in-etlcd whieli rtinld m wvll lie 
made a handle of. 

‘ I am 'lirL*. a- I have paid, that it i* no more than 
nc«v~ary in tin- cnienfemT, to roiifiliate the real friend- 
of the Cluireh. a- far ax ean he done trithont deeidedly 
rontnivcninp the priiwipk- di-tiiiPtly recofnii-ed hy the 
great majority of the Uou-e of Cnmnions ; hut in defiance 
of tho-e who are in reality like inuliciou- furie-% peeking 
to lead Miin-tcra into diflieulticx, and then leaving them 
in the lurch, raiii-hing like an igiih-fatuiih ” 

‘ Xow, Mil'll a niea-ure would he the ju-t and popular 
one of mivting the prc-eiit diflicultic- of the Efcle-in-lipal 
Boaid (iieqietuily fund), in re-iwt of the hiiililing and 
repairing of chiirclie-. hy advancing from the coiipolidiited 
fund, wilhoiit iiitm-t, ax much ax i- really and fnirlj- 
needed, -ulijcct to any kind of Mipcriiitciidencc and con- • 
trol that j-uu think right. the dioce-o of Uiihlin 

alone (no unfair ppeciineii), lie-idcs ilx calls for huildiiig 
and onliiTging churches and chupelxK>f^!a«.e to a veiy 
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coiiciclorahle amount, wliicli tlio Board has been obliged 
to Avaivc altogether for the ])re.<sent — besides this, has 
estimates for nocessaiy repairs of existing churches— 
Avhat would have been defi-ayed by Ohurch-cess — to the 
amount of 1S,000Z., to meet which we have been only 
able to allot 7,000Z. ! Now, think how galling it must be 
to Protestants, both ministers and people— besides the 
many cases in which their church is too small, or none, or 
a glebe-house n-anting— to see their church falling into 
incurable decay month after month, while the Board is 
waiting for the death of bishops or purchase of per- 
petuities, and while the IIousc of Commons is deliberating 
how to dispose of the superfluous wealth of the Estab- 
lishment ! The loan should be without interest, but 
to be lejiaid to the consolidated fund whenever the per- 
pclnity fund should become greater than needed for such 
purposes. 

‘ Some other little grains of sugar might be insei-ted to 
1 endui the dose palatable to Protestants, as far as could 
be donoAvithoutolIending Eoraan Catholics. Por instance, 
it would be, per .sc, desirable to en.aot— and for the above 
reason most espociafly desirable to insert in this bill— the 
remission of all stamp-duties on indentures, which are a 
galling bin den, and aflbrd no adc(]uatc revenue y and also 
to nboli.sh the necessity of applying to the Privy Council 
for removal of sites of churches, altering divisions of 
])aiishcs, dre,, wliich are troublesome, ofibnsivc and vexa- 
tious, and now inconsistent, since the Ecclesiastical Board 
evidently ought now to have the regulation of aU such 
matters. 

I have mentioned the step I have tfiken relative to tlic 
building de.signed for the Theological College, not because 
I should like to have anything relative eo nomine to it 
in.scrted in the bill, which would do harm ; but that if 
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possible it should bo so M'ordcd as to facilitate, or xit 
least not impede, hereafter the iiitrodiictioii of sucli a 
measure. 


Copy of a Lellrr from the Arclibifhop of Dublin (o 
Lord Melbourne, 

^{Private.) 

‘OctoVrSI, 1S3.'. 

deal Tjord,— -T shall not send this letter ffir a day 
or two, but I jjiefer committing to paper at once wliat 
ocem-s to mo, in answer to 3-oiir lonlship’s, jii.-t received. 

‘ I have given much attention to the subject j-ou advert 
the dojiondeuce and non-dcpendcuco of ministers on 
their jwri.shionor.s. I will not undertake a wider discH.s- 
sion of the question than the case immediatel}- before us 
cidls for. Whatever ma5'bo tlie case in respect of ])arish- 
ioners of one’s own communion, it must be allowed to be un- 
desinable that a Protestant clerg}’mnn should bo dependent 
on Homan Catholics ^as must be the case in mo'*t parts of 
Ireland, if he is to bo at all dependent on his pari>*hioners), 
since these would be probabty led by their priest, as ox- 
porionco has often shomi, to like him' the better tlie more 
ho neglected his dutj’. TJiis one considerotion is so de- 
cisive that I feel there is no need of dwelling on others of 
more general applicatiort': such as, that pccuniaiy con- 
nection lends to lead the person to attend to and conciliate 
chietlj’ the paj-ing part of his parishioners, to the neglect 
of those who .are both the most numerous and the inost 
in need of his services. 

I might add my own decided conviction, from reflec- 
tion and experience, that as this temptation does operate^ 
(under the existing system on the iTOist and lowest- 
minded persons so ns to produce an evil resailt, so, on 
the best again and most conscientious, though those who 
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is likely to accrue, tlie very proposal of sucli a sclieme 
would make it the interest of Protestants, as suck, to 
try to check the progress of the Education Board, hi 
order to diminish its expenditure, and thus increase tjie 
amount allotted to Protestant proposes ; and, again, the 
efforts of Poman Catholics to extend the education system 
would, not unnatm'ally, be attributed to hostihty to Pio- 
testantism, as much as to zeal for education ; and the 
hostile collision and animosity now existing may thus be^ 
doubled, by a rivahy in the piu'suit of what, after ah, is 
probably but a shadow. And those (probably the ma- 
jority of all parties) who should perceive that it is but a 
shadow, would be disgusted by the appearance of disin- 
genuous shuffle and mystification. Those who really -wish 
to see Ministers disgracefuhy defeated, would inwardly 
rejoice to see a provision inserted which could so well be 
made a handle of. 

‘ I am sure, as I have said, that it is no more than 
necessary in this emergency, to concihate the real friends 
of the Church, as far as can be done without decidedly 
contravening the principles distinctly recognised by the 
great majority of the House of Commons ; but in defiance 
of those who are in reahty like malicious furies, seeking 
to lead Ministers into difficulties, and then leaving them 
' in the hnch, vanishing like an ignis-fatuus. 

‘ Now, such a measru'e would be the just and popular 
one of meeting the present difficulties of the Ecclesiastical 
Board (perpetuity fund), in respect of the building and 
repairing of chmclies, by advancing from the consolidated 
fund, without interest, as much as is really and fairly 
needed, subject to any kind of superintendence and con- 
trol that you think right, E.g., the diocese of Dublin 
' alone (no unfair specimen), besides its calls for building 
and enlarging churches and chapels-of-ease to a very 
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parisliioncr.-i, who arc nio'tlj' hostile to their religion, will 
become btlpeiKliaries of an Ecclesia*-tiral Board coiisi-ting 
of ro->pectabIc individiial" belonging to their coniinimion. 
If ail)* one can (leliberatel 3 ' prefer the former, he must 
have been rcjuling of llomuliis and Bemus buckled by a 
wolf, till he hab come to the conphtsion that a wolf i^, the 
very best wet-nurse. 

‘As for bcparating the elejgy from the land. I liave 
really nothing to saj-, but that it is not field- hut human 
being- on which our culture i- be-towed. I remaiked 
before the L<nd-’ Committee, five-and-a-halfj'ciir.- .ago. how 
lamentable it was that under the tithe-sT.-tem, as buildings 
ri-e up and cover what were cornfields, the revenue.- of the 
elergj-mau arc regularly dimiuishmg, exactly in the ratio 
that the services requii-cd of him incrca-e. 

‘ 2nd. The principle of confening a benefit on each .spot, 
in coii'-idcratiou of the revenue drawn from the inhabitants 
of that spot, le.acLi to such a long tissue of absurdities, and 
some of them so palpable, that I think tho'c of the mde-t 
sw.allows would choke at some of them. 1st. All tib-cntce 
landlord- inu«t be compelled to reside, aud if they have 
sevend estates, to divide their expenditure among them. 
2nd. A rich grazing district, producing a large revenue 
to the tithe-owuer, but haring a vei^' small population, 
must have twice as much instruction bc.stowed upon it 
as a poorer district, iu tillage, with perhaps ten times the 
popidatiou. 3rd. The bishoprics whose scc-lauds are (as 
is the case in several instances) in other- dioceses, must 
have those hands transferred to bishops who, perhaps-, 
want them lc.<s, in order, forsooth, that episcopal revenue 
aud episcopal superintendence should locally be imitcd. 
4th. The poorer clashes, or those of the wealthier who-c 
property lies out of the parish, are to have no claim to the 
services of the minister-, because thej’^ are not paying for 
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it ; and if a man whose estates are in Cork or Meath is 
residing in Dublin, and needs the services of a minister, he 
must send one hundred miles for one. 5th. The tenants 
of the estates of Trinity College are to have their sons 
admitted to aU the fellowships and scholarships,, &c. 

‘ The fact is, the tithes are not in the strict sense paid 
by any one ; they aj-e no part of the property of the land- 
OAvner or of the tenant — which he parts with in exchange 
for services done to him — any more than the lands with 
which any hospital is endowed; they are the property 
of the nation, and they are an endowment bestowed to 
secure the performance of a certain service, which not 
only ought not to be, but never was designed to be, con- 
fined to the persons through whose hands the tithes pass. 
The poorest labourers have, and always had, as much right 
to the service of the incumbent as the richest farmer or 
squire ; and it is nothing to the actual tithe-payer whether 
the poor, the great majority of those whom the minister 
attends to, live in the same parish or in another. 

‘ It is the same as if any one having an estate chooses to 
endow a hospital with it, and the tenants insist that none 
but they ought to be admitted into the hosj)ital ; to which 
they might add, with equally good reason (as has been 
done by many of the tithe-payers), that if they preferred 
another hospital, or had no need of any, they ought to be 
excused paying rent. 

‘ It is higlily deshable that the proposed change with 
respect to ministers’ money should take place; for it is, by- 
the-bye, a mistake which I cannot accoimt for to say that 
it is “ not as yet openly resisted.” It is, and has been for 
above two years, most openly and notoriously resisted, to 
such an extent that (to take one instance as a specimen) 
the best, or nearly the best, living in Dublin has, in two- 
and-a-half years that the present incumbent has held it, 
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barely covered expenses. And most of the rest are in a 
like condition, or worse. • 

‘ I would suggest, however, a small alteration, great in 
its beneficial results, and, I think, quite unobjectionable] 

It is placing a minister in a very unpleasant predicament 
to make the continuance 'of a tax on his neighbour de- 
pend on his fife. Now, this might easily be avoided by 
fixing a certain definite time at which the payment should 
cease . absolutely, and Government should seciu'e the 
stipend to the ministers on the principle of a life-annuity, 
i.e. by calculating the average chances. E.g.^ the number 
of incumbents now living who may be expected to be alive 

ten years hence is , the average value of their fives 

is years. Add these years to the ten, and let 

that be the time fixed for the universal ceasing of the tax. 
On this plan the total amount of ministers’ money would be 
neither greater nor less ; but the inequality would be avoided, 
and the odium of a tax to cease on the death of a certain 
individual would be obviated ; this is most important. 

‘ I fully apjDrove of the total abolition, which I appre- 
hend is contemplated, of the system which leaves incum- 
bents as corporations sole to manage their o^vn property, 
consisting of payments from then parishioners. I am 
glad also that it is proposed to adopt what has been called 
the redistributive or congregational system — ^viz., that of 
proportioning the revenues in fritine in some degree to the 
amount of the congregations, and not merely to the phy- 
sical extent of territory. So far, therefore, I am far- from 
objecting to the fluctuation from time to time in the value 
of each single benefice, so long as the total, amount of the 
Chinch revenues is kept fr’ee fr'om fluctuation— from any . 
such fluctuation, I mean, as de^iends not on good or bad 
harvests, &c., but on the proportion to the total number 
of Protestants to Eoman Catholics in Ireland. 
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‘ But if it be provided tbat “ a surplus (p. 2) sbaH arise 
ou the death of existing incumbents, and that surplus is 
to be greater or less (and of course the remaining revenue 
of the Church less or greater in aH) according as Protes- 
tants diminish or increase, or’ remain stationary, such 
surplus to be apphed to any pilbhc institutions in Ireland,” 
I feel convinced that nothing could possibly Imve a greater 
tendency not only to keep up, but to augment, all the animo- 
sity and jealousy that has ever existed between the parties. 

‘ I have before now spoken very strongly and fuUy on 
this point in several letters, but am stiU in fear of not 
being sufficiently understood, because I know there are so 
many in England, worthy and intelligent men, but igno- 
rant of the state of Ireland — which is such, that the apph- 
cation they would make here of a principle abstractedly 
just would lead to imspeakable discord and misery. Now, 
such persons are hkely to suppose that I am stickling for 
ten or twenty per cent., more or less — ^when it is the peace 
of Ireland I am looking to. If the revenues of the Church 
seem too great (I know that, whatever I may think, it is 
the Legislatm-e that must decide the question), take what 
surplus you tliink fair — ^take more than is fah ; but take 
it in the lump, once for all, so as not to make the remnant 
a continual bone of contention. And this it will be, if a 
siu'plus for national Irish purposes is to arise on the death 
of each incumbent, and is to be greater or less, according 
to the diminution of the numbers of the Protestants. If 
this is done, the disposition aheady too prevalent in each 
party to drive out the other, by Avhatever means, will be 
increased tenfold ; each wUl have an interest, the one in 
diverting, the other in preserving from diversion, the 
revenues of the Chiu’ch. 

‘ Above aU, the National Schools Avill, I hope, not be 
mentioned or alluded to in this biU. The mention of 
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them ill the last, and the discussion whicli ensued, revived 
much biispieion and hostility, which had begun to die 
mvaj^. Still more hurt will be done bj^ again introducing 
the mention of tliem in a Church bill ; and should it pass 
in that form, not onl}- all the benefit will be stopjicd 
which has begun to be effected, especially in the concilia- 
tion of tlie two parties, but the sy-tem will Ix-come a per- 
fect demon of discord. I have afready in former letters 
expressed my view.s, and those of the other Commi-ioncr.s 
on tins point so fuUy, that I need not go over the argu- 
ment again. But I will merely add, tliat since, as I 
imdeis'tand, the JTational Scliool funds arc not realij'' to 
fluctuate with tlie greater or less revenue pre.“crvcd to 
the Church, and the greater or less number of rrotestant.s, 
there seems no reason for introducing any mention of the 
scliools into a Clmrch bill, except to indicate (what will 
ineiitabl^ be understood) that some idterior measure.': 
may be expected hereafter— except, in short, as [i vacant 
niche to be hereafter filled. Out of tlie consolidated fund 
u Inch is to be tlie recipient of the Cluu'ch surplu.s, we are 
to lecei^ e o0,000f. a 3 ’ear — neither less shoidd that surjjlus 
fall short, nor more should it exceed that same. Why 
then, it may be ashed, slioidd hlational Schools and Church 
be brought into the same bill at aU, if the schools arc to 
go on precisely as if there had been nothing enacted at all 
respecting the Chmch ? the general answer that will 
be given by both parties will be, that the next Parliament, 
if not this— another iliuistiy, if not the same— iriU aug- 
ment or diminish the funds of the Board according to the 
surplus arising from the Chiu-cli. That this suspidon wiU 
arise and prevail, and that its prevalence, whether well or 
ill-founded, will convert the benefits that have arisen 
and may be exiiected from the schools into a poison, is the 
opinion of aU the Commissioners. 
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‘ And wlicre can men be found belter qiinliHed, in point 
of uifunnnlion ot least, in rcsjicrt of tliis question, and 
le*s likely to Iks bia<><cd by any one prejudice tlmt can be 
roinuiou to ail of us? We difler in rountiy, in education, 
HI religion, in profession, in station ; it is surely hot likely 
we should agree in any one error. 

‘ I coniestly hope, tlicreforc, that the danse for tlic 
inovision to bo mode f<a- the sdiods tvill be imt into 
Boine ollrer Ihll, or brought fonvnrd as a nepni-m^ bill. 

* In diqirocatiug tho fluctuotion from year to year of tlic 
Cliuroh rm-cnucs according to flic variation in the num- 
ber of rtotcstauls, and wishing tlint whatever tli»rnl«if;«n 
may be made sliould be once for all, so tliat the bill may 
be, not in name only but in its nature, a final mca<>nrc, 
I hiioak mcroly as an individual mshing for the peace and 
vrolfiire of Lelniid. On tlio other point I speak as on 
IMiiealion Oommisrfoncr also, and as one who has shown 
that I do not shrink from lobom- or from obluquv', nor 
am alarmed at imaginary dangers. 

•The settling fimn time to time of tlic boundaries of 
jMirisIios tile sphere of pastoral duties — tho mos t 
iiiqiortant feature, pciiinps, in what has been onim the 
congregational fiystcm— is of oouisc a work which may 
bo done either well or ruinously ill, according to tho 
mnchinei^' employed. And on this may hinge the whole 
dillcienco of a good oi- n bad bil!.’* 

Tlie letter wliidi folloun, to Mr. Carlisle, the Pi-Obbyterinn 
CommMuiicr of tho Eklucatiou Board, on tlio ‘ Sabbath ’ 


iL- ” A wiMono of lltt, obiof I«tllo0.-Ui of ixitlitsin 

and IS.^ A mtjf nieo-uiD no* InlnRlnenl in tho Him joar, a TMr 
In tho aecond, neither of yrUeli pa^vd. Thiirdetaihaip Ihm-fme unimimr. 
laai amr, oxeopt ns olidting tho (^iiihmi of the .Vidihl>liopon tho nucblhns 

oruoaent which thi^iinalnd. 
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qu^ion. necd< no sqicdal explanation. The «e\V!. ^ven 
in it ore the Mine ns the ivriter has set forth in othei- work-« ; 
hut although tliii might seem an oigument against their 
repetition liere, it has been thought, on tlie otlier hand, 
tliat n letter whirh seta forth clearly and fuUy his vholc 
mind on subjects which much orcupied it, ought not to 
be sritliheld in a biography which has for its object to 
diow him as he was. Of cour>c his manner of viewing 
there subjects will not appear equally Mitisihrt>>iy to all ; 
but those who agree and thasc who diflbr will alike be 
ready to bear tc-timonj* to his c*lcnnics-> of exprc.'><iun, 
and uncompromising boldness and straightforwardness in 
stating his mind: — 


‘ Xeither I nor, I bchevc, any one dse. ever denied the 
moral obligation of positira precepts, or supposed tlint 
the cereinoiiittl law was set a«>ide becau-c it was reremo* 
nial (else it could nciier have been binduig) ; but that it 
>vas capable of being set aside, which a moral law is not. 
Hobbes, indeed, and others have placed nil duty on the 
ground of positive enactment ; but this, it is plain, would 
make it idle to qieak of the moral attributes of the Deity. 

‘ A man of your acntencs*, or the half of it, could 
not, in candidly examining tliis plea of necesd^, foil to 
perceive that it ivould not stand good. I uliniilil not 
iwtice It, but for the soke* of pointing out the immense 
danger of calling in the aid, to serve some present 
turn, of an unsound principle. It is like raiang an evil 
sprit which we cannot aflerwards lay. TnrailciilnLi^. mis- 
chief may result from teaching your hearers to use 
“tlie tyraut’s plea, necessity;" it b indeed the highway- 
man's plea, the plea which may be used to break a gup 
in the hedge of all morality, ^ec “ Doric,” Appendix. • 
“Necessity.") 
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‘ Observe now wbat tliis necessity wns.^ Tliebed wasin 
danger of being stolen, in broad daylight, from a public 
place, on the Sabbath, when the tliief would have attracted 
' notice (as the ownei- did) by carrying a burden ; a Rmnllor 
risk can luirdly be imagined. But if the oamer feared it, 
he would have had to remiun near die spot to watdi 
his'prbperty till “the going out of the Sabbath,” viz. 
sunset, which he must have done at any rate if he had 
not been cured ; and at sunset we may sui^pose his friends 
would have come and earned him home, bed and aU. To 
avoid the inconvenience of waiting there till then, 
“walking and leaping and praising God,” instead of lying 
a cripple on the same spot, till the same time, constituted 
the supposed necessity. 

‘ Xow, how many a hardworking mechanic with a large 
family might urge a much stronger plea of necessity for 
woi'king at liis ti'ade on Sunday's I The extra sliilling or 
two thus earned might provide better food for his 
diildren, or if saved up from week to week, might pay 
the diflcroncc of a better lodging, or set him up jn a 
supei’ior set of tool^ &c., or buy him a bed. And a like 
necessity might be,' and often is, m-ged in defence of 
dishonest acts, &c. 

‘ Oh I beware, my Cluistian fellow-labourer, how you 
encomugeyour hearers to learn this too-easy lesson, and to 
tamper with their conscience by referring to such an exam- 
ple as that of the lame man’s supposed plea of necessity ! 
(See Essay V., on the “Abolition of the Law,” in which 
this objection is met ; and see also Essay I., on the “ Love 
of Truth,” section 4.)* 

’ Alluding to tho liistoiy of the impotent man cured by Our Lord (John 
T.), nnd dvsiicd by Uim to eonj' his bed on the Ssbbnth-dny. 

“ The reference is to the second series of Archbishop "iVhnteiy’s Essays— 
that on ' Some of the Diflicnlties in the ‘Writings of St. Paul.' 
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‘Tl mnkcc nil the diflorcnrc wlictlicr yon inquire, 

“ on TV'liiit "nmiids dfic-s ^nrll-<ln■l-^lcIl on cqiiiiioii 
niid nftvninnK “ what cou.H'quciiPcs are likely to flow- 
from it?" or whether you rcvcn-c ihio order. The 
uubolieviu" Jews did the latter: “If we let Him lhu< 
alone, the Hoiiinti*- will rome. nud take away both our 
plnro and our nation.” Had they bepun liy rniididly 
csnininin«r IIi« pn-ten-ion'* to n divine ini'don, they wriuld 
hai c rercived Him, thou**!! with ns much ppr|>1i sitv 
aljout the roui>c He was piir>uin» iis. in fact, the di~ 
oiples- thcinsehTs did meet with. But they afienvanlo 
undei>tood that the apprehended eoiiscrjiiences of rceeiviii'' 
Him did not follow; and tlmt, in fact, when the Homan* 
dnl eoinc and take awny thinr ])laec and nation, it wn>s 
the result of the rejection of the tnie and the preference 
of false Girist< of an opiiositc rharaetcr. 

‘ Tlii< is n plain proof tliat tlie Jewish Sabbath wa^s at 
that time ftljsctred by the Jetre, which no one ever denied. 
If “ Tray that yrjur flight be not on thcSablmth,” had had 
reference to the Kinetity attaehcil by Cljristinns to their 
bujiposcd neiv Sabbath, it would have been *• IVsir that 
your flight bo neither on the fii>t day of the week nor on 
the last for the Sabixith of their unlwlm'ing brethren, 
and aI«o their envn, would linve been exposed to in- 
conrenicnec. 

‘ It !• remarkable that in thc*e precepts given to the 
Gentile converts (i.e. tho«e, I apprehend, who had before 
been devout Gentiles), of such observances ns were judged 
iieeessaiy to avoid givii^r oflence to the Jews, such* ns 
abstinence from blood, &c„ the Sabbath is not men- 
tioned; though one might liave conjectured that laboui^ 
ing on that day would have been even more ofliai- 
fcive to the Je\V5 than the use of undean food. But I 
find from the Hislina that the Jews not only did not 
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require, but nppnventlj- tlicl not wisli, llie Gentiles ]i\nng 
among tliein to keep tlio Sabbath as a clay of rest. They 
fonncl, it seem.-', a convenience in having some around 
p-- them ^Yho -were not so bound— ns, c.g. in case a fire 
broke out. 

‘ The importance of one small particle — the argument 
here combated appears to be this : “ Tlie Fourth Command- 
ment is abrogated, and we are bound to observe it with- 
out any change ” Tlii-s I admit i.s stark nonsense ; and 
yet it diflens only by a single word from the argument I 
u^cd, and which is only the more proved irrcfi-agablc bj’ 
every fresh attempt to o‘-cape it; for “and” read “or," 
and 3'ou have a dilemma which cannot be eluded by tying 
tile linrns of it together. 

‘ I really know of nothing in Scripture that might not 
bo explained away in this manner by an ingenious man. 
"What had the Gentiles to fe.ar from- the temporal penalties 
inflicted by the .Tews on violations of the Sabbath P Or 
how could these ]icunltics bo called “ a shadow of things 
to come," of which “ t lie body is Clirist;” or how could 
I'anl have laid such a snai-c for his readers as to omit 
snyiiig, “ I mean Sabbath-j-oars ; I am not speaking of 
Sabbath days” ? 

‘ I know that one great objection in the mind of many 
Christ>an.>i to the admis.sion of raj* views, arises from their 
reluctance to admit anj' power to belong to a Church, 
even in resjiect of fc.>-tival daj’s, modes of worship, and 
other thing.s intrinsically iudificrent (in thoughts). But 
I cannot think them “ exompl.ary” in thc.«c notions. They 
will oboj’ nothing, for.«ooth, but the command of Scripture ; 
but thej' obej* these according to what e.ach “conceive^" 
to be the “ .spirit of the command," and the pennanent, 
not the temporarj’ ])ortion of it (as the Quakers profwis 
to retjiin the sacraments “in the spirit" of them), all 
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which is in fact to obey, each man, whatever he likes or 
fancies. 

‘ This formidable consequence may be dispelled as soon 
as the ingenious but shadowy subtlety (as I think 3mu 
must perceive it to be on the second glance, if not on the 
first) on which it is made to re-st. Paul is manifestly 
speaking of the ordinances of the ilosaic law, which were 
“ a shadow of tilings to come.” The question about 
Christian ordinances, and whether any Church has or has 
not a right to establish any, was quite foreign fi-om the 
whole discussion he was engaged in. You maj- sec this 
by the context generally, and also by the use of the word 
“ Sabbath," which is never (account for it as you maj') 
applied in Scriptoe to the Lord’s-day — ^indeed, hardly 
ever by any Christian ivriter whatever for fifteen cen- 
tui’ies. It is plain that if diristians are “ not to forsake 
the assembling togetha-” for divine worship, the house®, 
places, and modes of worship (ns well as the day) must be 
determined by some authority, for “ God is not tlie author 
of conftision.” 

‘ I have bestowed, my dear Sir, ns you see, clo.®e atten- 
tion on yoim remarks ; and it is no ‘ disparagement to 
you, but the reverse, when I say that their tendency has 
been to confirm my previous conviction. You have shoivn 
yourself, as I had anticipated, the most acute of all who 
have taken that side, and' I think you have made the 
veiy best of it ; and I cannot bring myself to doubt that 
if any man of common intelligence can bring himself to 
read and weigh carefiilly my tract, and those strictiu-es on 
it, with an unbiassed resolution to decide according to the 
eridence, he must conclude that the Fourth Command- 
ment can at the utmost be only called binding on 
Chi-istians in the same sense as the law of the Passover, 
for instance, which con’esponds to, and is in spirit fulfilled 
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1)3', tlieEucliaritif — or aa Circumcision answers to Baptism. 
For, supposing him to think that a probable case is made 
out, tin’s (which is more than I coidd admit) amounts to 
'Tiothing at all. Human legislators, indeed, do sometimes 
perform their work so clmnsily, tliat a man is left in doubt 
till he • consults able lawyers (and sometimes even then) 
what the laws forbid or enjoin. But fai' be it from us to 
impute such a defect to a divme legislator, in the case of 
a, supposed law which is to bind cadi plain Clwistiau every 
week — ^which yet is nowhere expresslj' declared — and 
the very mention of which was a startling novelty a little 
more than two hundred years ago. 

‘ A prxrbable lav’, whose very probability is to be es- 
tablished by a tissue of ingenious arguments of acute 
theologians, is an idea which drives us into tlie Eomish 
notion of the Scriptures being a dead letter to the mass of 
mankind without a living infallible interpreter. Indeed, 
a pr obable law cmanatiirg from divine wisdom seems to 


mo so comjrlcte a contradiction, that any one who can 
admit it must be beyond tire reacli of any arguments 
I can think of. The only driUculty in the case, to my 
mind, is to account for so many sensible men having 
apparently admitted sucli a contradiction. And I rvill 
conclude with remarking on some of the causes which 
_ I think have brought this, about. 

‘ 1st. Tliough a probable law be a contradiction and 
ab^urdilj', there Is none in a law founded on probable 
reasons; and these trvo tilings die modern Sabbatarians 


are perpetually confounding. E.g., there are very good 
reasons wiiy "wild animals should be presen'ed during 
(.certain seasons of the year. These reasons woidd not 
be alone suflicient, instead of a law' to constitute it an act 
of moral turpitude to hunt and fish in these seasons (as it 
w'ould be to kill a man, even were there no laws) ; but 
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tliey are very good reasons for enacting a law, by competent 
antbority, malting it penal to do so ; and the observance 
of, a law made by competent authority is part of a sub- 
ject’s duty. Now all these probabilities adduced for the 
observance of the Lord’s-day are very good and strong as 
far as tliey go — they are very good reasons for making 
this an ordinance of every church. But probabilities can-' 
not constitute a law, though they may justify and strongly 
recommend a law (and if there be such a thing as a society 
called a church, it must have, in common with all societies, 
a right to enjoin, on its own members, conformity to rules 
not contrary to any prior obligation). 

‘ 2nd. This is a case in which men impose on themselves 
by the fallacy of the Thaumatrope. On one side are painted 
(to obviate the absurdity of a probable law) the plain, 
earnest, and repeated injunctions to the Jews relative to 
their Sabbath; on the other side (to obviate the con- 
sequence of our having to keep the Jewish Sabbath), we 
have the New Testament allusions to the Christian as- 
semblies on the first day of the week. By a repeated 
and rapid whirl, these two images are blended into one 
picture in the mind. But a steady view will show that 
they are on opposite sides of the card. 

‘ 3rd. As there is hardly anything that men of sense will 
not bring themselves to admit on the slenderest evidence, 
when they are beforehand resolved upon it, so this pre- 
disposition is never stronger than when they are in 
extreme dread of some dangerous consequence from the 
opposite doctrine. Till they are satisfied that these con- 
sequences do not follow, they listen with invincible pre- 
judice to all the positive arguments in favom: of the, 
obnoxious tenet ; and this satisfaction, I have observed 
is very rarely obtained. In order to attain tmtli, a man 
must first divest liimself for tlie time of all prejudices, and 
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oxamino flie arguments directly bejuing on the question ; 
and after a candid examination of tlicse, it is wonderful 
how soon, oven to an ordinaiy understanding, the phan- 
’ toms of danger will often melt away which had presented 
an insuperable obstacle to men of superior ijowere, while 
they gazed on these alone, E.g., it was thought for a long 
tune that Galileo’s docti-ines were utterly inconsistent trith 
tlie Scriptures : as soon as men could bring diemselves 
finrly to examine his arguments, they not only found that 
le uas right, but that all his supposed incoitsistency with 
cripture was a phantom. I know several learned and 
intclhgcnt dirines who at this veiy time actually do con- 
cur m my opinions, but are a&-aid to avow them for fear 
of unsettling the minds of the people. But the number 
IS probably fai- greater of those who, from that gnmc 
apprehenrion, have brought themselves to adopt or to 
adhere to tlie contraiy opinion. A man is veiy strongly 
tempted to maintain what he knows the most serious 
portion and also the groat majority of his flock not only 
hold, but are so wedded to that they Avould raise a furious 
outcry against him for teaching otherwise. What he is 
thus desirous to maintain, he must very earnestly ivish to 
bdieve and what a man is verj-- anxious to believe, he 

1 generally satisfy himself of, even by such means as, 
in any other case, he would think utterly worthless. 

Though I cannot but blame this surrender of the 
undei-standing t'o the will, especially where the doubly 
sacred rights of religious truth are concerned, I feel for 
tlie .-^ake of a pastor thus circumstanced with his flock, as 
sincere a sympathy as for any possible case of human in- 
► firmity. Most tiyiug is tlie situation of a man suiToundcd 
by those whose good opinion is eveiy wa 3 ' most im- 
portant to him ; who he knows will show him neither 
mercy nor justice if he takes the one side, and boundless 
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favour if lie advocates the other; who insist on his saying 
something in favour of their tenet, and are ready to assent 
to anything. It is a hard task for a man to stand quite 
steady and upright, when he is strongly pushed on the 
one side, and has a feather-bed to receive him as he falls 
on the odier.’ 

The folloAving extract from a letter to a friend beam tlie 
same date, and is therefore inserted hei’e, though on a 
totally different subject ; — ° 

‘ Some attribute to you a certain excessive desire of 
independent ori^nality, concerning which I am not pre- 
pared to decide positively whetlier it is, or is not, a 
part of your character. I am the worse judge, perhaps, 
from having — as far as I can judge from my oivn con- 
sciousness of the belief of those who know me best 

quite a different disposition myself, being ready to give 
and take advice, to look out for anything worth imitatiim 
in any one’s procediue, to lend or borrow free!}', and 
instead of being ashamed to acknowledge that I am in- 
debted to anotlier for any suggestion, in any matter where 
the public good is concerned, to feel more ashamed of 
not having availed myself of any opportunity of doina so 
with advantage. The disposition I aUude to, as attributed 
to you, is that you make it a point of lionoim never to be 
under an obligation to any one for a suggestion to ani''- 

thing j'ou should think, or nuite, or say, or do not from 

an idea of yom- being iviser than any one else, but from a 
feeling that you would by that be degraded, as mucli as 
by accepting a pecuniary obhgation, even from one who 
was rich while you were poor. Just so, a highminded 
schoolboy would disdain receiving a schoolfellow’s assist- 
ance in his exercise— not thinidng that the other would 
not uTite better, but from considering it shabby to Tain 
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credit not his own, when the exei'cise was set him as a 
trial of his own jibilit)'. 

And tliis is quite right, in any case when we consider 
only, or chiefly, the tiial and display of onr jidwcis. One 
who regards all his performances— all his conduct in life 
—with a view to credit only, wU, if he has a nice sense 
of honour, take care that it shall be well-earned ci’edit. 
But others there arc who tliink, whenever the benefit of 
the public or of one’s neighbom* is concei-ned, all selfish 
feelings, whethci' of intci’est, desire of gloiy, or ambition, 
should be as much as possible stifled. And as tliey expect 
of an honest physician that he should do ever 3 ’thing he 
can to save his patient rather than his credit, and should 
be ready to avail himself of a hint from another physician, 
or from an old nurse, and bo ashamed of nothing so much 
ns of leaving anything undone that could have been done 
to eficct a ciu’e ; so they hold themselves, in the discharge 
ol any ofllco in a publication designed for instruction, 
or in anything else when the public good is concerned— to 
care iiotliing who has the credit, and to be earefid only 
that the work done- shall be as complete as possible. 
They limit their desire of originality and dread of pla- 
giarism to such matters as a poem, a bon-mot, or anytliing 
of a merely ornamental character*. ° 

!Nor\ , as I have said, I am not prepared to decide which 
f’haracter is yours. But you will easily see my reason for 
applj-ing to you lo ask jmurself the question.’ 

Lt this year (1835) the Archbishop was appointed a 
member of that Conrrnission to inquire into the state of 

Ireland which opened the question of L*ish Poor Laws 

a question which prodirced .so much of iuter-est and dis- 
cu.><sion during the remainder of his life. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

1S3G. 

\ hit of Dr. ..Vinold— Letters to Lord Stnnlejr on Ciiureh Aflhirs in 
Irclnnd— Pressed by Mr. Senior to exebange for an English bishopric 
—Letter to Mr. Senior on same subject— His vieira on the impor- 
tance of moral over intellectual education- Letter to Bishop of 
Unndaff on the Irish Church— Letter to Bev. J. Tj-ler on AnrfnrfiVv 
m Mse of Dr. Ilampden-Letter to Mr. Senior-Letter to Bishop 
of Uondaff on Unirersity Examinations— Letter to Mr. Senior on 
various subjects connected irith Church and State. 

Little is to be related of this year (1830) excepting wbat 
the letters tell. The Archbishop spent it chiefly in Ireland. 
A \isit from his friend Dr. Arnold, with part of his family, 
formed a pleasant episode. One of the younger members 
of Dr. Arnold’s family writes ; ‘ I remember the Arch- 
bishop’s taking the whole party to visit the Marlborough- 
street Model Schools. We met Mr. Blake there (die 
Homan Catholic commissioner for national education, for 
whom the Archbishop had a great esteem), I suppose by 
appointment, and heard him examine a large dass, in 
which I think there were two Jews and several Protes- 
tants, in the Scripture lessons sanctioned by tlie Board of 
Common Instruction. The way in which he did it, so as 
to steer clear of all controverted matters, and yet elicit 
from the children the essential facts of the Scripture narra- 
tive, was exceedingly ingenious.’ 

The two following letters, though written at an interval 
of some months, are placed together, as being on the same 
subject : — 
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To Lord Slanlejf. 

<DuUln: Jimm^ 9^ 1830. 

* My dcnr Lord, — ^The IcUor of wliicli I send you an ob- 
Mmct. and that in tlio “ Evening Post " which I scut yes- 
tonlnj’, though noither of them expressly deagned for the 
piitpiire to whidi I now apply them, of meeting your lord- 
BhipV inquiries, will, I hope, pros-e satisfaetoty ns to many 
of the points. Tlie plan of nxliBlribution from timn to 
im’olvo'*. ns you will see— 1st, die substitution of one board 
for scvcnil, since tlio revenues of endi dioecse are not 
proportioned to the wants of each, any more tlian tliosc 
of eich ]uirish { and 2ndly, the vesting of nil presentations 
in the Pishojis conjointly svith tlie noard— the Board to 
dftenuine, on erndi vacancy tlint may occur, whnt stipend 
shall be allowed to the minister of this or tlmt congregor 
lion, and the Bbliop to decide who shall be that miniatai. . 
niibcqiiciitly the pnruluu<c of %-ndvowBons and rc&igna^ 
tion of crown-livings svas a necessity part of B. Baring's 
Mlicmc. But he was forced to propo«c tlmt tlic lay- 
adsiiwsons should bo bought out of the dnircli fiinds 
. noconling to the present plan. Govcniincnt could well 
aflbnl to set aside a portion of the revenue accruing fiom 
the piirduiscd bj' the composition for tiic purchase from 
time to lime of the hiy-advowsons, or might buy them up 
for the CTiurch nt once. The public srould still havo a 
good bnigiuii. When sro speak of the revenue of tlio 
Church being unimpaired, I do nut mean tlmt the clcigy 
svill reccis'c all that the law now entitles them to, but as 
Intgc n pnqmrtion ns Bir B. Fed’s bill contemplated, if 
>not more, with tiic advantage of being cased of nil the 
cxpcn<c and trouble and discomfort of collecting, and the 
whole being distributed among the clcigy in a more 
equitable and useful mnnucr. If any one can hope tlmt 
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better terms than this can be obtained now at this third 
offer of the Sibyl, he must be made up of hope. 

‘ It is right to add that the report of the Poor Inquiry 
Commission, which will be out in a few days, udll contain 
a recommendation of that part of the plan which consists 
in commuting tithes for a land-tax in the hands of 
Government (by pm-chase), for pro\-iding. the funds tljat 
will be requii'cd for affording relief in some of the modes 
which seem most indispensable. 

‘ As for the appropriation clause in the late bill, tliose 
wlio may have pressed for it, on purpose to injure or 
insult the Churcli, will of com^c be satisfied with notliing 
that would satisfy us ; but there were certainly some— I 
tmst a majority — who thought only (though perhaps too 
much) of lightening public burdens and of removing the 
scandal of a rich li^'ing with little or no congregation. 
Those who are of this mind I do hope may be satisfied by 
some such plan as the present.’ * 

Probably to the same. 

• Dublin : July 12, 1800. 

‘ My dear Lord,— It is a matter of peculiar difficulty 
to find a man who can be relied on in respect of tliis 
question. 

‘ Suppose a man to hav/3 adopted the general principle, 
that the church revenues are national property, the 
superfluity of which may fairly be applied to other than 
church purposes ; and suppose him to be also prepared, 
on certain data which have been laid before him, to apply 
this principle to the Cliurch in L-eland: if he' shall 
subsequently find that those data are erroneous, and that^ 
the real state of things is quite different from what he 
had been taught to beheve, it is possible his views may 
be materially altered, -without any inconsistency on his 
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part, and that he may consequently (supposing him a man 
of iirinciple) come to a clifibrent practical conclusion. 

‘ ITow, the people of England are, I conceive, for the 
most part, by the direct assertions of one jiarty and the 
implied admissions of the other, led or left to suppose that 
there is a large, or at least considerable disposable siu’plus 
of cluu’ch revenues in Ireland, beyond the reasonable 
wants of the Protestant population. I say “ implied ad- 
mission,” because when Conservative papers and debates 
descant on the inalienable character of chinch property 

and the piu’ity of our religion, «5cc in short when they 

dwell on arguments which might be just as suitably em- 
ployed if the Protestant population were but one-half 
what it is, and the churdi revenues double, — the public 
are left to conclude that there is this siu’j^lus, and that the 
only question is how it should be disposed of. 

‘ Now I, as one of the ecclesiastical commissionei-s, Imow 
the fact that there are chinches going to ruin winch we 
have not funds to repair properly, besides many calls, to 
which we cannot respond, for building or enlarging 
chinches, chapels, and glebe-houses, and for endowing 
several in places where a Pi’otcstaut population has recently 
through some accident groivn up ; in short, that there is 
at this moment a reasonable call for more than 200,000Z., 
to meet which we have not above 90,000Z. 

‘ And supposing any one to come to the knowledge of 
this, he may veiy well conclude that the surplus revenue of 
livings may most fairly be ajjplied, in the first instance, to 
meet this deficiency; and on minute examination and 
calculation he will find that this alleged sin-plus has been 
miscalculated, and the utmost that can really be made of 
it woidd not even equal the above demand. Such a man 
therefore maj^, without any abandonnient of the principle 
he had agreed to recognise, change his practical conclusion. 
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‘ Ifor is this any question tliat turns on how much is a 
sufEcient prorision for the clergy. I am \villing to lot 
the advocates of the principle of the appropriation clause 
fix this os they please, and then take the overplus to do 
what they will \rith it ; the question is not whetlicr their 
calculations are correct. I uish them to proceed thus : 

‘The Protestant ])opulation, scattered in such-and-such 
a manner, requires 

M f. rt. 

IlcctorB nt 

Curates at 

Sci.ton<, Cliurchc’, Glebe boiise-i to repair, Sx., &c., at . 

Total . . , , £ 

Let this he secured to the Cliurch, and dispose of the 
rest as national property for other puriJoses. 

‘ It was tvith this riew I proposed os a final settlement 
the purcliasc of the whole tithes b}- Government for a 
fixed sum, to be paid down once for all, partly for the 
sake of a settlement, and partly because in that way, and 
in that way only, there would be an available surplus for 
Goveniment ; and yet the Church would really, and not 
on paper only, retain, what it was decided it ought to 
retain. 

‘ It would be impertinent to enter further into questions 
relative to the Irisli Chm’ch than is necessary to show 
how difiicidt it must be to calculate with any certainty 
on a man’s vote, rrithout being sime of his being better 
acquainted than most people ai-e in England of °he real 
state of Irish affairs. 

‘ Still a man might, though finding the case different 
fi-om what he had supposed, acquiesce in harder terms 
tlian he approved of, for the sake of a termination of dis- 
cord. But hero again he might hesitate when ho came to 
know the despair of any suoh result which prevails among 
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tlie most moderiito Pi’otestants here, in conscijuence of the 
declaration put forth in the name of the " Irish people” 
by their representative, that it is not a peace, but only a 
— short truce, that is to be hoped for ; so that though for the 
present they do not claim so-and-so, as soon as ever the 
bill shall -have passed, fresh claims mil immediately be 
made. If this is not the right interpretation, it is, at least 
as fin* as my knowledge goes, the one universallj'’ made, 
and that is to the present purpose. In fact, I have no 
hope wliatever of permanent pence till the Irish dei'gy 
are maintained by Government. And ns the spoliation of 
tlie revenues of the Boman Catholic Church was an act of 

the Eng and Legislature, so it is the part of the nation 

the United Empire — ^to rectify the wrong, and that at the 
public cx^rcnse ; not leaving half the wrong unredressed, 
and throwing the burden of redi-essing the other half on 
the .successors of those who happened at the time to reap 
the profit. As iu tlie case of the West Indian plantei's, 
a mong in which the nation was a party, should be 
remedied b]' the nation at large. To remedy an injury to 
one party by doing a like injustice afterwards to another 
. pjirtyi is like the jockey’s way of ciuing a lame horse by 
laming him on the opposite foot. But unluckily John 
Bull’s love of justice is apt to go so far only as putting 
his hand into anoUier’s pocket and not his own. The only 
thing to be done is to point out the danger of a civil war 
— to show how much cheaper priests are maintained than 
soldiers — and to remind the English of the horse in tlie 
fable, who would not bear a part of the poor ass’s burden 
while alive, and had to beai’ the whole of it when the 
poor beast was dead, and the hide into the bargain.’ 

The following letter was written by the Archbishop in 
answer to a suggestion of his friend Mi'. Senior. He, in 
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common ■with others of the Archbishop’s English friend 
felt painfully the opposition and contumely he had t 
encounter in his diocese, and earnestly desired to se 
their friend in a sphere which they conceived woidd b 
more congenial to him, and would sujiply a more fruitfi 
field for his powers — especially by enabling him to attem 
constantlj' in Parliament, and thus to acquire that perma 
nent influence in the House which alternate sessions woid( 
not admit of. AVith these views, ilr. Senior prcs-cd hin 
to apply, or to consent to others ajiplying for him, for ai 
exchange to au English bishopric. The answer speak 
for it.«elf : — 

To N. Senior, Asg. 

‘ MnreU 0, 18315. 

‘ I had meant, but was too much himied, to answei 
your last by return. Of com-se you know it is against mj 
IJiinciples to ask Mini.‘.ters for anything. But to say the 
truth, should they offer to let me retire (it ivonld be a 
retirement) on an Englisli bishopric, I should refiise. If 
may be that the state of Ireland is hopeless, but it nevci 
sliall be said that I contributed to make it so. It would 
be thought (in my opinion justly— but at any rate it 
woidd be thought) that I had retreated from being hopeless 
of any adequate success, and being wearied out with 
opposition and obloquy. And this suspicion (I think it 
would be more thaii suspicion) woidd not only embitter 
a'l my futiu-e life, but would greatly cripple my exertions 
in au English dioce^e. If I were in an English diocese, 
and were ollered Dublin, I shoidd think twice before I 
accepted it, foregoing a situation in which I should have 
been actually doing good; but to “take up a fresh posi- 
tion (as beaten generals call it), commodioiisly situated 
in the rear of mj- present, would bear, I think, but one in- 
terpretation. I wonder this did not strike you, especially 
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at sucli a crisis for Ireland. It seems to me tliat to accept 
advancement to an English archbishopric woidd be a 
very different tiling ; but should I find that this also 
—would be interpreted in the same manner, this also shall 
be refused. 

‘ If you stiH differ firom me, no more need be said ; 
but if you fuUy adopt my views, and would write some- 
tliing to that effect that I could read or show, it might 
be of use.’ 

The fi:agment that follows is to a firiend on the educa- 
tion of his son, a youth of considerable promise, in whom 
the Archbishop was much interested. His vieivs on the 
importance of moral over merely intellectual education 
were always very strong : — 

‘I warn you not to trust to intellectual powers for 
forming a moral character ; at least till you can find, 
which I never could, some one instance of success. It is 
a great paradox, but it is true, that though honesty is the 
best policy, no one ever yet did (though in this or that 
particular case he may) steadily act upon it, without moral 
sentiment. The fact is, that it is only by long expei'ience 
the truth of the maxim can be fuUy brought home to each 
man’s own understanding; and long before this experience 
can have been acquired, the moral character is so far 
formed that the habits are nearly inveterate. Many a 
sensuahst in like manner comes to understand that tem- 
perance insures the greatest amount of bodily enjoyment, 
Imt not till after he is an incm’able sot and debaudiee.’ 

To the Bishop of Llandaff. 

'Dublin : Sept. 4, 1836. 

‘ My dear Lord, — I write a scrap to you, from time to 
time, as I get a gleam of leism’e. 
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‘I hare not been much more laboriously occupied 
lately than before, but hare had more of what may Ife 
called professional occupation, having within these few 
months had a visitation, confirmation, consecration, and •< 
ordination — the last two, each for the first time. 

‘ You are quite right in what you say of the mystery 
that hangs over the afiairs of Ireland. Men of no mean 
ability in other things, are here so weakly credulous in 
respect of sudi matters as they view through the dis- 
coloured medium of party, that they will give you, in all 
sincerity, a totally false account of what has pa^-ed before 
their eyes ; and, again, men of some character, and up- 
right in their private dealings, will think it no sin, but a 
duty, to pve any representation that they think will 
serve the cause of their party. It is regarded as a rxise de 
guerre ; just as a general, who would scorn the idea of 
turning traitor, would think it quite right to issue sham 
despatches, conceal his real forces, &c. 

* You have an incalculable advantage, so far as you are 
interested in Irish afiairs, in being able to apply to one of 
whom you ai-e assured, by an intimacy of above thirty 
years, that he is incapable not only of wilful deceit, but 
also of speaking as from knowledge when he is only 
giving conjectures, and also aloof from all parties, and 
anxious to ascertdn the truth. Without this last qualifi- 
cation, a man of superior talents might spend his hfe here, 
and end it as ill-informed as he begun. But with an im- 
partial desire to come at the truth, a man residing in the 
metropohs, and connected, as I am, by means of various 
boards, &c., with almost all parts of Ireland, must be 
the veriest blockhead that ever went about without a -r 
keeper, if he did not obtain accurate knowledge. My 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee was, not un- 
reasonably, regarded ufith suspicion, as that of a man 
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of short exporioncc ; but it has since been acknowledged 
by all wlio have the least portion of candour, and even by 
some who have none, that tlie information I had collected 
and the opinions I had fonned in six weeks were more 
connect than those of many who had the experience of 
more than twice six yeai-s. And it would be strange indeed 
if, in the four-and-a-lialf ycai-s tliat have since elapsed, I 
had not greatly increased and rectified my knowledge. 

‘ As for the rcsisL'uicc to tithes giving way, believe it 
not. There may be some scattered and individual in- 
stances— so few, however, that in the lost three months I 
have had to distribute more from the funds of the sub- 
scription than in three j’cars preceding. But the great 
agitator’s credit, and his revenue, which rests on his 
credit, are .•staked on his keeping up the resistance ; and 
bo assmx-d if such an empire ns his were falling, you 
would hear a much louder citish. Here and there one 
man .sufl’ers much more than he would have done by 
])aying his tithe quietly, and he snflbra ns a martyr; but 
for^ one such ease there are fifty who keep the tithe in 
their iioekct unmolested. So that it is no wonder a man 
of 0’C.’s talents .should maintain an ascendency over those 
who have a pecuniniy interest in his success. 

Naiiiqiii' crit illo mill! scinper Deni, , . . 

IIlo jiirnt e/rniT ut cornio, ct ipsom 

L\iJero quiD Tollem pormisif, 

expresises the feeling towards him of the bulk of the 
nation. 

‘ Still I do not give up all hope for tlie Church. The 
only chance— I do not say a veiy good one, but there is, 

I am convinced, no other — ^is in the adoption of some such 
principle as that of the petition you presented. Ilitherto 
it has been opposed by two opposite parties; by the 
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friends of the Establishment, because they do not, and by^ 
its enemies, because they do perceive its tendency to 
pacify Ireland and preserve the Church. An mfluential 
person among the latter class frankly avowed this, in 
reference to B. Baring’s amendment, last year. 

‘But the eyes of many of the opposite party are be- 
ginning to be opened. Lord Stanley’s amendment aimed 
at the same object as the petition, though by a dilferent 
machinery, and, I think, a far more inconvenient and 
inefficient. If that scheme were cairied into effect, I will 
not venture to saj- that no agitation would be kept up in 
Ireland; but it would become much more difficult to 
keep it up than it has ever been yet. And that there 
is no other remedy, I am more aud more convinced ; and 
I find the conviction is making progress. 

‘ About the Romish priests, I will, as I said, tell you 
some curious particulars, if you should feel an interest in 
the subject. 

‘ Have you read Dr. Walsh’s “ Residence in Constanti- 
nople?” I trust I congratulate you on a pleasure to 
come. It is a most extraordinary portion of history, in 
the unaffected style of an unpretending and intelligent 
eyewitness. I have just presented him to a living. 

‘ The fifth edition (1500) of our “ Logic ” is just sold off, 
in a little more than two years; so that the one now 
in the press is 2000. Fellowes had calculated on 1500 
lasting three years, but finds the sales gradually increase. 

As it is published on my o^vn account, copies given away, 
to such as would not otherwise have bought them, cost 
mo nothing but the value of the paper and presswork. 
You will please to understand, therefore, that if you wish , 
to distribute any to “ poor scholars,” an unlimited number 
is at your service. The same wth the “Rhetoric,” of 
which a new edition is just out. Is it not very liberal of 
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nip, M'hcn I have threshed your tree, to give j-ou leave to 
pick up as much of the fruit as I do not want for myself? 

‘ I hope you have not abandoned the design of pub- 
lisliing some sermons relative to St. Jolm.’ 


On Neidrality. 


' DuUin : Sept 80, 1830, 

‘ Jly dear Tyler, — I would not have even the shadow 
of a suspicion that I mj’self was imputing motives to you. 
Ncitlier I nor, ns you truly obser^•e, you yourself, nor any 
one but the Searcher of licarts, can be siu*e whether you 
were at all influenced, or in what degree, by a desire to 
escape censure. I only .<.poke my conjecture as to the 
suspicion likely to fall generally on those who stood neuter 
in the late contest, unless they should say or do something 
to ju-stify that neutralitj'. Some reason for it they must 
have Imd. perhaps a vciy good one; though I have heard 
none tvlia lever, good or bad, alleged by any of them. In 
111} conjecture, however, I was, it appears, in yoim case, 
liiuHy mistaken. I dp not know that I am a very com- 
petent judge of the question of “ what ivill people say?” 
At any rate you, being on the spot, must have had better 
ojiportunities than I for ascertaining beforehand what 
cnur.<ie would be acceptable to tliose around you. Tlie 
ccnsiu'c you have mot -vvitli from some, you had, I find, 
anticipated ; and - 1 suppose you anticipated also the 

• Occnsioiiod ty (to proceedings «t O-tford against tho .Vichbisliop’s early 
iiicnd, Dr. Hampden. lie preached the 'Bampton Lectures’ in 1833. In 
18.'J0 he was appointed, by the Wiiig aovomment, Re^ns Professor of Divi- 
nity. A strong feeling of opposition -was esdted by tho appointment, in 
cunsenuencc of tho alleged tendency towards Rationalism of some passa-res 
in theso lectures, which led to violent proceedings in Convocation ° 
VOL. I. A A 
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approbation you have received from others. STcither you f 
nor I can, as you observ’e, be sure how far motives of this 
kind operate on any one. We can only be sure that 
though human applause or censure do not make a thing 
right or ivrong, they often make us think it right or 
wrong ; that accordingly men are generally disposed to 
exercise a rigid scrutiny, in respect of this point, on the 
motives of each other ; and that we ought to exercise a 
very, very rigid scrutiny on our own. The “ templatiou ” 
(to most men at least) evidentty is to be too much in- 
fluenced by dread of reproach, rernling, and obloquy fiem 
furious partj'-men when vehemently excited. 

‘When, therefore, you say that you were “strongly 
tempted to go and protest against tire proceedings,” allow 
me to remark that what is commonly called temptation 
lies, in such a case, entirely on the opposite side. It is 
tliis that has probably constituted tire cliief trial — ^moie 
than tire dread of mere bodily pain, of pecimiaiy loss, or 
of death— to most of those martyrs and confessor’s who, at 
various periods, have stood forward to bear their testimonj' 
to truth and right, in defiance of the rage of a prevailing 
party. It may be called a moral martyrdom — a sort of 
fighting with beasts — ^to encounter the fierce words and 
looks of a. great number of enraged men, inflamed by 
religious or political enthusiasm, eqrecinlly when, as in 
the late case, they are ajt orree exrdting and mortified : 
exultirrg in a load and temporary triumph, and at the 
same time bitterly mortified by finding themselves defeated 
generally, and in their main object. It is' observed that 
soldier’s are usually the most crtrel when, after having 
been beaten, tlrey fall in with some small detadrment wlriclr v 
they can overpower. This moral martyrdom, then, being 
so very tiydng to our fortitude, we should be the more 
distrustful of orrr oira motives when we feel inclined to 
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slirink fi-oiu it. The “ temptation " to face it is at lca.st 
not likely to bo strong. And certainly, as a general rule, 
all would, I suppose, admit that we are called upon to 
^ face it when otvasion arises. The presumption — the plain 
lirimft facie rule of duty is, when in any important matter 
the body we belong to is committing a flagrant wTong, to 
come ftirward and o]i])ose it. Even if there is no chance 
of our ultimately preventing that particular act, much 
benefit ma}' hereafter arise from our having done our best 
to show that it was not perpetrated “ ncminc dissentiente ” 
(since that i.s al\vn 3 ’s, and not without reason, made a 
matter of great boa.st) ; and at any rate it is doing great 
good, ns far as wc are our.«clves eoucerned, to be able to 
saj- with Inith, “ I had no hand in this j it was done not 
only withont me, but against mj* protest.” 

‘ Snell, I is the gener.al rule. Should any one doubt 
this — which I suppose veiy few would den}' — let him con- 
.sidcr the general lendoney of the opjiositc nilo. If when- 
ever a parlj' of furimis bigots have gained a majority in 
favour of some extravagant or unjust measure, all who are 
not of that ])arty should make it their rule to stand neuter 
till llie violent pa«.«ions had cooIchI, the result would 
]ilninly be tliat the most violent and irrational would bo 
• likeh' in each body to bear mle unrc.sisted. "Whenever 
tluw eoiild be.st overawe .some (n<5 tluy always must do) 
into joining them, they w(aild lie secure, ns long as thej’’ 
were but suflicientl}' violent, of being unopposed by the 
re-t, “ Stand out of our waj', for wo arc intoxicated, and 
if wo are opposed we .shall be mad,” is an argument which 
would be continuallj’ brought into l>lnj’, if men uiiiversnlly 
i^wcrc thu- to j’ield to it. 

* Of the general ndo, then, there can I think be no 
doubt ; but I will not prcMimo to say there can be no 
cases of exception, though none have in this instance 
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come to my knowledge. A man may fairly be called on 
to sbow cause (perbaps be may be able to do so) wby be 
should not go to protest against any wrongful act com- 
mitted by tbe body of wbicb be is a member. That be 
can do more good by not going is indeed a plea very 
much to tbe purpose, when proved ; but it needs to be 
proved— not taken for granted — before it can be admitted. 
And if after mature debberation there remains a doubt, 
tbe decision should clearly be on tbe side of tbe simple 
general rule, of protestu^ against injustice and aggres- 
sion. Now, you may recollect that in your first letter 
you adverted to two considerations only that directly 
bear on tbe question, and both of these were against tbe 
neutral source : — ^first, that tbe proceeding of tbe Univer- 
sity against Hampden is utterly unjustifiable was a primfi 
facie reason for protesting against it ; and secondly, that 
you did not yourself consider Hampden as tbe best quab- 
fied for tbe office was a strong additional reason. Nor 
when we differ firom a man in any of bis views, it is tbe 
more incumbent on us to allow him fair play, and to 
demand it in bis favour. Any one who bad been known 
as a strenuous advocate of Hampden’s theological opinions 
might perhaps be considered as having already in some 
measure recorded bis protest against tbe prosecution of 
them ; but one who differs from him in opinion is tbe 
more cabed on to make it quite clear that be disclaims 
all unfair proceedings against him. Tbe opinion of us 
Protestants as to tbe proceedings of tbe Inquisition against 
Protestants may .be taken for granted, and so may that of 
tbe Irish Catbobcs as to tbe penal code ; but I never let 
pass any suitable occasion of testifying my abhorrence oS 
that penal code, precisdy because I am opposed to tbe 
Poman Catbobc rebgion. And if tbe revival of those laws or 
any other persecuting measure were proposed in tbe House 
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while I wna a member, I should not think it enough to 
take no part ; for if on the one hand I might be reckoned 
less guilty, as being neutral, than those actively advocating 
the persecution, on the other hand it might be urged, as a 
sot-ofl* against this, that I had not, like them, the plea, 
such as it is, of erroneous belief. “ They might really 
think they were doing God service,” and might be 
perpetrating what tliey believed to be right, while I 
should have been conniving at what I knew to be 
uTong. 

The considerations, tlierefbre, which you adverted to 
are, I think, very strong in favour of the course of those who 
wont to vote against the statute. They seem to me suffi- 
cient (in the absence of any strong reasons on tlie opposite 
side) to put an end to all doubt on the question ; though 
when a doubt does remain, the presumption remains, as I 
. said, on the side of llie general rule, and on the side 
' against which wo are tempted by the weakness of our 
nature. But there are other considerations, besides, tend- 
ing the same way, which, though comparatively much 
weaker, arc such as I Uiink would be in themselves ded- 
sivo. For instance, the proceedings, independently of 
all otlici- dews, were of a decideffiy schismatical cliaracter. 

• A member, and still more a minister, of our Ifetablisliment 
is called on to protest against tliem, not only as a moral 
man and a Cliristian, but also distinctly ns a Ghiuchman. 
If some faction had been raised on political grounds 
against a lay professor of law, for instance, or of chcmistiy, 
and had proceeded in a like unjustifiable way, every 
upright member of the University who saw the injustice 
!► would have been called on, I think, to come forward and 
protest against it. But when a clergyman is denounced 
as heretical by his oivn brethren, who refiise to call on the 
bishop or any ecclesiastical atithority to dedde tlie cause, 
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and bind themselves together like the trades-unionists, or 
any othCT unauthorised combination, to fix on him a 

public stigma aflecting his derical character and this, 

not after hadng received a decision contrary to their 
TOshes, but after having declined any such reference to 
Church authority — ^it is plain that their conduct, m-en 
supposing Hampden guilty of aU the heresies imputed is 
most emphatically schismatical. ’ 

‘ Wiat becomes of a dvil community, or of any com- 
munity, if the members of it (some of them, while others 
stand still and let them have their way) take upon them 
utterly to set at nought all the constituted authori- 
ties of the community, and proceed as plaintiff, judf^e 
jury, and executioner, all in one, to right themselvra, 
or uTong their neighbour, at their own pleasure, and, 
witliout reference to any regular magisti-ate, to punish by 
taking away his property, or by banishment, death, &c. 
any one they might think deserving of it ? Why, surely’ 
supposing the man did deserve it, tliese persons would be 
JUS y regarded as striking at the very root of civil 
government and social order. And so also, in a Church, a 
corresponding procedure goes to subvert the veiy idea of 
an orderly Chnstian community. It is accordingly exactly 
what Paid so solemnly denounced in those Corinthians 
who took upon them to form parties at their own plwi- 
sure, and to excommunicate their brethren without remilar 
ecclesiastical sentence. Such a course is also, I think, in 
toect violation of Our Lord’s own express commands, and 
.trikes at the root of Church union, order, and peace. 
Our ordmation-vow accordingly binds us, I conceive, not 
only not to take part m any such schismatical proceedimrs, 

oZ SL ° - 

■ The olio: comdderatioiis ere Weed much Mronger, but 
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this last appears to me to be in itself very strong indeed. 
And perhaps there are some who do not as yet perceive 
, that their conduct is unjust, unchristian, and inhuman, 

^ who yet may be made to understand that it is schismatical. 

‘ But still, as I said before, I will not venture to say 
that there may not be some good reason in favour of neu- 
trality; and of this you may be assured, that it would 
afford me the highest gratification to find that you had 
obtained by it power and influence and opportunity, and 
that you came forward manfully to avail yourself of the 
advantage — to do some essential service to the cause of 
truth, and to the Church, and to the TTniversity. 

‘ I do not apologise for the length of this letter, because 
you must very well know that I could worse spare time 
for writing it, than you for reading it ; nor for anything 
unpalatable in the matter of it, because you must be sure 
that I have been performing an office far less agreeable to 
myself, as well as to you, than if I could have bestowed 
unqualified approbation. You will naturally be inclined 
to listen more favourably to those who commend than 
those who disapprove your course, especially as the step 
is already taken. And I might on that very plea have 
excused myself, by saying to my conscience, ‘ There was 

• no good to be done.” But though I did not feel bound 
to. obtrude either my advice before, or my judgment after- 
wards, unasked, I felt that when I was applied to, and that 
too by an old friend, with whom I had so often consulted, 

• I should not have been justified, either in point of fiiend- 
ship or of rectitude— I should not haye been dear of 
giving my sanction to what I think wrong— if I did not 

^ state my own views frankly and plainly. It is at any rate 
. doing some good to be able to say, Lih&ravi animam meam. 

‘ Very sincerely yoius. 
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Extract of a Letter to Mr. Senior. 

‘Dublin: Oct. 2, 1836. - 

* My dear S ., — A great proportion of those who come to 
Ireland to see things with their own eyes, and then declare 
the opinions they have formed of “ Ireland, its evils, and 
them remedies,” might just as well have stayed at home, . 
since they come to seek, not conclusions, but premisses. 

‘They bring with them ready-made theories and 
plans, and then declare that everything they have seen 
and heard in Ireland has confirmed their convictions; 
which is true enough, because they come to listen to the 
“bells,” and everything that they meet with is viewed 
through the medium of their own prepossessions. “ As 
the fool thinketh, so the bell chnketh.” Now some of 
these plans and theories may be very right, and at any 
rate they may be right in assming the public that such is 
their sincere conviction ; and it may be true also that it 
has been formed in Ireland, though this might have taken 
place while they were flyfishing in the Lake of KiUarney. 
The abuse of the public is in pretending that their opinion 
is, when it is not, derived from what they have observed 
here. “ Oh, but they have seen the state of things ! ” They 
have seen, that is, that there is distress and dirt and 
drunkenness — just what nobody in or out of Ireland 
doubts. But that on which the doubts eidst, viz., whether 
this or that mode of remedy for those evils would be 
safe and effectual — ^have they seen this ? or do they expect 
to see it before the trial is made? “ In my mind’s eye, 
Horatio.” They often, I believe, deceive themselves, as 
well as others, in the same way as the behevers in ghost 
and fairy stories. A man goes and sees the Eildon Hills, 
with three tops, and is told it was done by Michael 
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Scott’s demon, and rotons with a confiised notion as to 
what it is that he is competent to bear witness to. 

‘I have seen , who is gone on a tour through 

Ireland, to form the conclusion that workhouses on°a 
similar plan to those of England will be a safe and effec- 
tual remedy for Uie distresses of Ireland. 

‘ I do not say that he is not i-ight in tliis ; I only foretell 
that he will come back with that conclusion because he 
took it out with him, and is not likely to lose it on the 
road, but, on the contraiy, to be confirmed in it by all he 
sees and heai-s, because he is, as far as I can jud<Te, 
“gone to listen to the bells.”’ * 

To the Bishop of Llandaff. 

‘DaHin: Oct. 10,1830. 

‘ My dear Lord,— It gave me great pleasure to hear a 
continued good account of you. I am myself dreadfully 
hai'd-woi'kod, and often in an unsatisfactory' way, partly 
owing to the defect in our system of (so-called) Church 
government, to which you advert And I believe every 
bishop who at all attempts to do Iris duty finds something 
of the same inconvenience. Why, then, do they not meet 
together, and agree to submit some plan to the Legislature ? 
Because they fear they sliould not be listened to ? Pei-- 
liaps not; but at least they would feel that they had done 
their part. And I own. I am mystified to see the bishops 
only coming forward when some question of temporalities 
is discussed, aiid in what relates to their own episcopal 
functions, taking no public step, even when their private 
opinions are most decided. If you would take the lead 
in this matter, I do think many would follow : one you 
may be sure of, as I am in Parliament. 

‘ I am siu-e ymu know me too well to attribute to me 
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ivliat U in truth tlic won-t kind „f prediilit}'— hiiMy* 
pnuudice a»iiiii^t nn lioiiwt iimii, nr one who may Iw 
honest, rounded on the delcetinii of a knnve. But’ you 
inay nwillcet that I only }Hiiiilci1 out tlie neec-Mly fnnd 

that, ly-lht-liye. Mr. 'f en<.c dfx-» prove, wctc pmnf 

iK>cdrfI) orearcrid iiiqiiity mid cxamiiintiun. wii wlien a 
inan bniijr* Mieh lii;:!, ictimoniuK no nii'dit eoem |.> 
FiipewcHlo the Ii«x-Mly of ii. Exaiiiiiaition wroii.- 
one. (.eiiiiiiip eoin is not daiiiased I,y th- m»I 
counteifeit de.en-es d-teetinn. And >nye.yi, eiiei.ee would 
Iiaveeonvii,ci.d me. had I .hnihtwl it, that s.,n,e real.,. is 
I inte-iniit- an* «o i-.iger for a eniiviTl, that tln-y hn*lilv 
take fiir {tniiited a iiiiiii'!. laaiip a Fineerc IVula>t'iiit if li’e 
.loc*. Imt eeho all ihcj- «.y. and answer hwling questions 
to their Ari.sh; when pcrhnp.* he is a*. I hai^ found in 
eomc «iM.N 1.K, ignoniiit (to waive all nispieion* of dclibo- 
rate ralM.Iio.,d) t.> be iwoperly , -ailed eitl..-r Homan Ca- 
ihohe or l'n.ies|ani. fn.m Ms knowing. I may my, notliina 

of either the one n*liginn or the other. Sir. for 

mstai.ee*. I found more ignorant of the Bible than you 
wuild Hiiqins* any «*hild of twelve yeaw could be i’n a 
tolenibh. charily-fehool. Ifc ret up. moreover, for a 
cln^ieal and matheiiiaticnl tutw. and was Iwlicvcd on hi- 
bare wonl. till I found him unable to eoiistrue eorrcetlv 
a plaiii Latin mntence. barely knowing the Greek lelli-is 
and not knowing what a triangle i-. To pnaxmt mistakes 
I jmye him a bit of piqKir. and told him to dniw one 
which he did thus Y. Yet lie hod been engaged ns tutor 
in a geiitlcmnii’s fainily! 

‘Sevend professedly-converted J)rie^t^ liavc .applied to 
nie for preferment, and in the mcaiitiinc for limisc to 
officiate m the diocese. I nhrays received them conr- 
*ousIy, and gave them credit for perfect sincerity, as I 
always do to cveij- man when uiiconvicicd ; but I Mwiiy.s 
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examined them, and though they varied in their degree 
of knowledge, or rather of ignorance, I have never yet 
met with one who even approached such a point of 
'' qualification that I could conscientiously admit him to 
even the humblest office in the ministry. I do feel 
assured, therefore, that I was right in submitting them to 
examination, which, though it will not always (it 3vill 
sometimes^ detect a cheat, will at least detect an igno- 
ramus. One of these was a Mr. , who has been 

. making a figm^e as a controversial pamphleteer. On being, 
after examination, remitted to his studies, he went to one 
of my chaplains to borrow a Greek Testament, and sat in 
his rooms half an hour, aided by him in making out a few 

verses ; on which he entreated Dr. to report to me 

that he had been studj-ing the Greek Testament under 
him, and had made good progress. From this mnn him- 
self I elicited a histoiy of his oto conversion, which 
certainly might be called in our language^ a “ conversion 
per accidens,” totally at vaiiance with the account given 
me of it by . 

‘ But Mr. ’s case is not necessarily unfavourable to 

the character of the priests, since thei’e is great reason to 

doubt his being one. Of the second Mr there is 

little or no doubt, there being about as much proof as a 
negative can have that he is no priest. That he is a most 
impudent cheat was proved above two years ago, and is so 
well known to almost, every clergyman in Dublin, that 
one can hardly believe those who ai-e putting him fonvanl 
can be ignorant of his character ; at least they certainly 
have abundant evidence mthin their reach of liis having 
produced a forged letter, and other such tricks. These 
things so far surpass the boundaries of English audacity. 


‘ That of AUrich'b Lojic. 
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that people in England are loth to credit them. And I ' 
do not ask any one but old fiiends, like you, to believe 
them on my word. But I never say anything I cannot 
biing evidence of ; and as for qualifications in point of 
knowledge, I only recommend people to examine, and then 

judge for themselves. There is another Mr. , whom 

I examined ; and finding him knowing nothing of Greek, 
very little of Ijatin, and not much of English, refused him 
permission to officiate. I understand he has obtained a 
preferment in England, which I must needs suppose is on 
the strength of testimonials (of which he brought me 
abundance j, and not of examination. I do not wonder 
that some persons of this description should now betake 
themselves to such as proceed on a different plan from 
mine ; but I defy any one to say— and you, I am sure, will 
testify to my being incapable of it— that I ever manifest a 
prejudice against one man fi:om what I have detected in 
another.’ 


‘Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1880. 

‘ My dear Senior, — have received botli yours. L ’b 

wewB seem unreasonable, but I think more of your pro- 
phetic powers tlian his, when I remember the confidence 
with which he anticipated, in spite of your warning, the 
permanence of the late Ministry. 

‘ The only door open, tli^t I can see, to settle the ques- 
tion of the appropriation clause, so as not to clash with 
the opposite pledges, is that suggested in the petition 
pi escuted last session fi'om fifty of the clergy here— viz., 
the Government buying the tithes (at sixteen years’ pur- 
chase) for a sum of money (borrowed at about fifty years’ 
piu-chase) to be made over to an ecclesiastical board 
by which means there could be a surplus without anythir 
being lost by the Chmrch. 
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‘ I dread tlic session, expecting I shall do more harm 
than good, through the prejudice of both extremes 
against anything coming from me. I see fresh proofs 
every day of the jealousy wth which the agitating party 
watch against any restoration of the influence I once had 
with Govemment ; and the jealou^ of the opposite side 
is as fierce as ever. I must come over, as staying away 
wilfully would do more still; but if any unavoidable 
accident kept me away, I believe tilings would go on 
better. 

‘ Supposing your anticipations well-founded, it is hardly 
probable to avoid going a step further, if, at least, the 
Tories profit as little by experience as they have hitherto. 
Your anticipated position of Peel and Co. next November 
is quite analogous to that in which tJiey were seven years 
ago, when tliey held out as long as they could, and then 
surrendered at discretion for fear of a civil war. 

‘ I hear that Ministers— some of them—are disposed 
to listen to proposals for paying the Eoman Catliolic 
priests. Can you think of any detailed plan for it ? It is 
on detail that the success or failure must depend. No 
principles, I think, should be recognised that would 
claim the English." There is now an allowance from 
GovCTninent to priests attending prisons, and they are 
seeking it for regimental Homan Catholic chaplains. 

‘Mr. Drummond concurs with me as to the Transporta- 
tion sj'stem, and laments the increased abuse to whicli it 
has lately led— viz., detaining convicts in a crowded 
prison-ship five or six months previous to the voyage.’ 
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Kctract from a Letter. 

‘ Dublin : Fridnj, Dec. 9, ld<^G. 

‘ Be assured, my dear friend, of tlie grateful affection 
•with which I alwaj's reedve your gunpathy and Mndness. 
What you suggest about a public expression of my zeal 
in the cause of Protestantism, would perhaps come well, 
if judiciously managed, from some of vay friends here or 
in England, provided it were so done as not to indicate 
too much respect for contemptible slanderers. For me 
to sa}' anything myself that conld be even construed into 
anything like a reply to newspaper attacks, would, I am 
convinced, multiply them tenfold, and would be hailed 
b}' them, not unreasonably, as a kind of detorj'. He who 
■uTcstles -with a chimney-sweeper is sure to be smutted, 
whether’ he fall over or under. They liave many and 
great advantages in a controversy : having no diaracter 
to lose, hadng no scruples about truth or decency, 
being sure of a a’owd of •willing hearers among their 
partisans, and obtaining what rvitlr the vulgar is the test 
of victory, the last word — ^which they always will unless 
a man consents to give up tire rest of his life to a paper 
war. But those who are really wise and good -will soon 
see, when they take time to reflect, how silly as well as 
wicked it is to ci-edit accusations -without evidence, 
on the bare word of avowed enemies, whose language 
and whole conduct, moreover, are such ns to show plainly 
what tliey are. And as for those ■v\'ho are not -wise and 
good except in pretence, it is in vain to communicate true 
information to them, because th(g^ are only contriving 
how to conceal and distort the truths they do know. 
E.g., the Primate, a few years ago, with very good inten- 
tions, raised a ftmd by collecting subscriptions from many 
persons, among the rest some of the English bishops, for 
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the support of Boinnn Oatliolic eonvci'ted priests ; a good 
deal of inonej' was raised, and a number of converts 
rceeived ; and idl, or nearly all, of them turned out such a 
disgrace to the Church that he abandoned the plan, and 
t’other da}’ refused an application made to him (as well as 
to me) for joining a society fomed for such a purpose, 
lie now prefers (ns I have alread}’ done) doing eveiything 
ot that Idnd in private, and liolding out no proclaimed 
bonus for converts. All this I had from himself a few days 
ago, and I know and could prove that it is perfectly 
well known to the very peraons who arc attaekiiig me for 
pureuing the .same courae. But not a word do they say 
against him ! His tiu'ii is not yet come. 

■ ‘ Tlic party which may be called the anti-episcopal under- 
stand well that part of tactics •whicli consists in attacking 
an enemy in detail. If the dirisions do not support each 
other, the victojy is certain. They show their sidll also in 
beginning with me, with the one the most likely to be left 
unsuiiported, like Uriah tlio Hititc, to be slain with the 
sword of the Ammonites, because of the personal and 
party jealousy existing against me for being an English- 
man, for refusing to join any part}’, for having been ap- 
pointed by an obnoxious hBuistcr, and other reasons. 
Hence the lladical j)apers have for some time ceased their 
attacks. Some time ,ngo one of them began a scries of 
leltera attacking my “ Errors of llonianism,” but suddenly 
stopped short — I have no doubt upon receiving a hint that 
there were Protcst.nits doing tlieir work for them much 
better, and that it was worse than a waste of powder to 
fire at one who was cannonaded by their opponents. 

Hence it is, I have no doubt, that the anti-episcopals 
single me out for attack on points whore they well know 
that other bishops approve and have done the snmp 
things, which in mo .are reprobated, but in othere passed 
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by. Wlio would suppose, for instance, from tlieir iiew?- 
paper attacks, tliat I had not been singidar in issuing an 
inliibition ? TVlio would guess that several derg^nnen of 
this diocese (whose names are among those sisrned to the 
“ memorial ”) have been actually inhibited by the Primate 
from preaching in his diocese? But when through my 
sides they shall have given a stab to episcopal authority, 
sec whether they will stop there! 

‘ “ T^oe, woe for England ! not a whit for me." I m^-- 
self have liad no more to encounter than I always calcu- 
lated upon, and no more than I always felt I could have 
avoided, either b}* joining a parly, or by remaining inert. 
But alas Ibr the Cliurch ! If none come forward to 
make even a demonstration in my cause, which is equally 
their owu, T, though I liope I shall never flinch from 
my duty, shall be quite unable to maintain the post alone. 

‘ “ Tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet ” is in- 
deed a veiy' true maxim, but it seldom operates in 
practice : an honest, generous, and courageous character 
is alw.ays before it — the mean, timorous, and selfish usually 
behind it j i.e., he perceives the danger of letting his neigh- 
bour’s house bum, ouly when his otm has caught fire. ° 
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I,<.-tlortonrlo,t'.vninii nn Rolieion-Eetlors to Rov. .1. Tyldr on 
mocillon of .tc.-T^otU-r to Or. D!cld.„on-Lclle« to 

Jli-lmp of Xonvidi on Iriili Cliurcli qiipninit., fca— Euttcr on 

00^™ f ' “f "> WlMl.., nnd Bonorous 
conrir 1 for Ills wolfnn— Utfor to Or. Dicldnson on .Vbolilion of 
i.ii{^r( uoiis 0 .itIi._I,Ptt,.rto-Uid Jolm Rus.,.ll_l,oif„ to a lady 
oil htiito of Irolniid-Tablo Talk: on Triictarianism-Loltcr to Mr. 

. I'liwr on toloiiisation— Uis slows on the fjovcniinent I’oor Law 
nie.v.iro for Ird«nd-l..lters f« Mr. Senior on same siihjcel- 

Thi: fir>t Idler of tlii, yenr (1SG7) is nddrchsetl to a 
flcnc,d Inond. who Imd wriltcu to consult liim on sonic 
nintliMN winch were .strongly orenpj-ing his mind. Tlic 
Milycct will be .scon in tlio an.swcr: 

To ti Clergyman, in reply to a letter written by him. 

'Fehriiaij', 1837. 

‘ Pnpposing TO,, >(,ong]y in,pros.c,l with the .sentiments 
yon c.Np,-ess I Murnhl .s,y, to you and to all who are cx- 
Iiencncnig a .similar awakening, that what you have most 
to guard against is imiiatienee. He who has lost a .went 
deal of time, niitl is aiuxious to rejiair the loss, is apt^first 
to tnv/t lor (which is quite right and natural), and thou to 
expeei (which is mo.st ab.s,i,il), a proportionally raiiid 
progre.ss m recovering his lost ground. And the end 
VOL. I, 
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pommonly ii, Hint he elllier grows mioii “ weary in 
doing," or cl<e, in Kicking n short cut, strikes into n wrong 
imlh, nnd goes itrcrorcralily nstraj*. Tlie error is not liy 
11113’ nicnns perniinr to tlie rase of religion nnd inornK A 
man in trnrolling lias lagged behind, nnd then gnllojii 
on imjinticntly and knocks up liis hor>e, or strikes aero**, 
fields nnd loses his wji}-. A mnii hns been idle at college, 
and seeks to rnnkc up, ju^t at the last, ly rending fourteen 
honm a da}’ inKend of seven, Iwrause, ffir>iiQiIi. he ha* 
twice ns nnich to do as a steady student ; but his want- 
cannot pve him cotTcsjioiiding poirei-s ; his forinci' idle- 
nc'^ innkc« applinition the more, not the le^s fatiguiii", 
and also the less nrnilnblu in point of progress And*! 
have often seen siieh n mnn either lay himself np by 
illness, or, by hurried nnd superficial stud}-, fail of the 
ndrancemeiit he might have made. Tlie same thing 
may bo seen in tlioK! who are in a hnny to recover 
strength nnd flesh after an illness nnd in a multitude of 
other ra«es. 

‘A mnn who is in any respect reforming should bo 
cautioned, not indeed against lieing too cnniC't and dili- 
gent, but against being imp.Hicnt. You must warn such a 
man to make up his mind to meet with much greater 
tdl and difllculty in piii>iung the path of duty tliaii those 
who have long pursued it, nnd 3-01 with all his exertion 
to find himself for a ronridraablc time falling short of 
llicm. Tlie poorer a man is, the more lianl will he 
liaro to labour for sm.'ill gains, inferior to what a richer 
makes with less laboiu-. Tliis is veiy mortifving, Init a 
poor mnn who will not make up his mind to this will 
never become ridi. 

‘Even the “ conviction of sin” (which is tlie fnmirite 
ph^ of certain religionists) is not to be administered 
with eflcct, as some siiiritual quacks do, ns a first daws, to lie 
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hints on SELP-RlSFORlIimON. 

gulped dowi] all at once like a bolus. You must warn 
the self-reformer that if be is really in the right way, and 
^ keeps to it, he will have nnicli more of genuine convic- 
tion of sin a 3'ear hence than he has now, because his 
standard mil have risen, his moral and spiritual taste 
unproved, ns he advances. As the light grows brightei- 
he will see more and more of the stains, and Avill find 
Jmnsolf, when considerably advanced, really backwarder 
oven than he had fancied himself at starting. All this 
(Ihough he ought to take it as a good sign) is humiliating, 
and will prove, if it come unexpcctedlj'^ and without 
previous warning, disheartening. But it is the appoint- 
inont of Brovidence, and it is of no use to attempt to 
disgui.se i(, that huniilitj’ is the only road to improvement ; 
that a double porlioii of patient and humble labom- iJ 
neec.«niy for those who have lagged behind; and that 
huuulity i« an alterative medicine which must bo swallowed 
drop by drop,^ without seeking to evade its bitterness in 
any waj’ if it is to operate rightly. 

‘ Wani men against hoping for and seoldng a short cut 
to Christian perfection because, forsooth, they msh for it 
and need it. Tho.se-nre mere quacks who profess to wasJi 
awaj’ the clTects of a life of intemperance by a few 
draughts of their balms and elixirs ; they give a delusive 
sliimilus to an enfeebled constitution, and huny their 
deluded patient to the grave. And tho.ro spu-itual quacks 
who teach men to dispense with a “patient continuance 
in well-doing,'' sind flatter to his niin the wrotclied dupe, 
who turns away impatiently from sound advisers—froni 
such as presciibe, to one peculiarly averse to (because un- 
accustomed to) all exertion after practical holiness, tliat 
double cxei tion which, for tliis verj' reason, is needful. 
Many a stray lamb returning to the fold is intercepted by 
those wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
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‘ The usual result is, that ivliile for a time some evils 
are coiTectcd, others and worse come in their place : for 
instance, for thoughtless and reckless confidence is substi- 
tuted spiritual pride under the guise of humilitj' ; for a 
mixture of malignant emy with veneration felt towaivls 
better Christians, a still more malignant contempt ; for 
utter carelessness about God, a familiar and most de- 
grading and injurious idea of Him ; and ultimately, very 
often a return, and more than return, to the “ world and 
the flesh,’- in addition to the devil ; with the addition of 
a firm belief that they are still accounted righteous on 
account of Christ’s righteousness being imputed to them 
and reckoned as theirs. Tlie evil siiirit returns accompa- 
nied by seven worse, and “they enter in and dwell there, 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first.” 

In this year (1837) the Archbishop was again in Parlia- 
ment, taking an active part in all that could bear upon 
Iinsh aflaii-s. The principal object on which he was en- 
gaged in this session, was that of bringing before the 
Government the results of tlie inquiries made into the 
working of the new educational system. The Archbishop 
was examined as a iritness before a committee of the 
House of Lords on this subject. 

^e letters to his friend Mr. Tyler, the Hector of St. Giles, 
which appear as among the earliest of this year, ai-e on’ 
points which he- regarded as of dceii importance— the 
Saints’ Invocations, and the deprecation of appeal to evi- 
dence in the Eoinish Church : — 


‘Dublin, Mnrcb 17, 1837. 

‘My dear Tyler,-. . . Of course I shoidd never have ' 

thought of retaining any allusion to my oum confirma- 
tions. But what a pity it is that the administration of the 
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ON HIE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 

liucfiarisl does not al\va}’s accompany the rite 1 It does, 
lo be .sure, gi'catly increase my labour. But when I be- 
^ come too feeble to bear the fatigue, I shall withdraw after 
the Confii-mation, but still leave the clergy to celebrate 
the Communion. If you were to ask my clergy, iudiiding 
tnany who have not even j’ct shaken off tlieir prejudices 
against me, you would find nearly all of them agreed that 
(he number of habitual communicants is about doubled, 
or more, since I came, and that a great portion of Uiis 
increase is from the nde of not leaving the young people 
to wait till “ a moi-e oonvenient season.” Any additional 
verbal alterations or omissions you may make at 5mur 
own discretion. 

I quite agree with you that tlie greatest practical cor- 
niption of the unrcfonned clnu-ches (for the Greek is on 
a lov('l with the Boinish in that) is the Invocation of Saints. 
It is a most insidious error, because it creeps in under the 
guise of humility. A man of any modesty would not 
im.sh himself at once into the presence of the Queen, but 
■would rather apply to some of her servants, unless cx- 
pre'dy forbidden. 

‘ The ultimate result is that omniscience and omni- 
presence arc attributed to saints, and wdiat really amounts 
to wor-diip becomes confined to creatures. If you, or some 
one for you, would put into the form of a popular tract 
your book on Mariolatiy, aud add a simple proof tliat the 
safe side (for that is the stronghold of the saint-invokers) 
is not for but against it, I think it w-ould be very useful ns 
a “ ti-act for the times,” 

‘ “ The horse,” sa3'sa French proverb, “ is not quite es- 
caped who drags his halter." Now the halter of our Clmi-cli 
in this matter is tlie retaining of the title of saints in a 
different sense from that in which it is invmiably used 
by the Scripture writers. In their sense tlie humblest 
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Christian is just ns truly a saint as Peter or Paul. Thenc* 
conies the idea that a less degree of personal holiness vrill 
suffice for the salvation of an ordinary Christian than of 
an inspired man, or one who has performed sensible 
miracles. Thence we are led to think of admiring at a 
distance their personal holiness, without dreaming of being 
.■>0 presumptuous as to imitate it. Thence comes, again, 
a hope of their intercession; and thence, ultimately, 
worship.’ 


To the same. 


‘April 22, (probably) 1837. 

‘ Your reviser is very likely not aware of 

the extent to which, in Irdand at least, the notion prevails 
and is inculcated, that it is a most desirable thing to keep 
as many as possible from inquiring after any kind of 
evidence, and that those are to be most mneamed who 
acquiesce with the most complete satisfaction in whatever 
they arc told. That this should be the case with five- 
sixths of our population is not perhaps much to be won- 
dered at; but I find the same iriews prevailing to a 
wonderfid extent among Pi-otestants also, including the 
most zealous anti-Papists. I am most desirous to with- 
draw any censure I may be supposed to ha%'e cast on any 
who walk, as well as they han, in the best light or tiriligli't 
they can find ; the censure is for those who designedly 
leave or keep their people or themselves in darkness or 
in tivilight, in preference to clearer light, and who wish 
that while people are (and will be, whether we choose or 
not) advancing in the exercise of their faculties, and in 
knowledge in all other departments, they should bo 
bi ought domi to a lowei- level of contented ignorance in 
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religion tlinii was dccmccl sufficient even for slaves and 
.'-einili n lwrians ISOO years ago. 

‘ It any poijular proofs whicli are wanting can bo sup- 
plied of the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred 
booh.s, I shall rejoice to .see it done. But it is going too 
lar to i)re.-<uino that no one needs to have it shomi that 
there are jiroofs accessible to ordinaiy men of tlio e:dst- 
ence and antiquity of Greek and Hebrew writings. 

A man of givat learning and ability may chance to 
lane never met willi anyone who had any doubts on that 
Ijonit ; but this hardly warrants the assertion of the nega- 
tive, unlo'S at least he liad conversed (as I liavc) wTtli 
liersons wlio have been jireseiit at tlio debating-clubs in 
llie neighijourhood of Manchester, &c., and who liavc 
had intercourse with tlio members of those clubs. If he 
laid, he would Iiave found, I think, reasons for a dinbrent 
conclusion. Among the educated chi.s.«es, indeed, there 
are probalily few unbelievers wlio do not admit tlic anti- 
quity, and deny the authenticity, of our sacred boob; but 
It is not so with the uneducated. And in this I stand 
alrnie : I will undertake to s.ay tlicre are multitudes who 
do admit tlie e.vistence of those ancient books, but who 
believe this only— and arc confident that ii can be believed 
onlj- — (in the very .same ground on whicli they admit the 
authenticity botli of those books and likewise of all the 
legends and traditions of the Ilomish Church, —viz., the 
word of their priests, who neither can nor will give them 
any other reas.m. I’erhaiis all that relates to the Ilomish 
Church may be thought of veiy' little moment in reference 
to the i)ublication.s of the Society for rromoting Christian 
Knowledge. But the fact is, a great number of Koman 
Catholics are now beginning to read— and, to Bishop 
MacUale’s extreme ahirin, to read the Evidences I ’ 
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To Df.Dlt^inam. 

'Kenrington: 1837. 

‘ M}' dear D., — I start at ^ tliis evening. We i>ntl n 
most crowded house, esjiecially of IhsIk^m.* 

‘ Hie ArdibMiq) of Omto-bniy and Bkliop of London 
told me I bad raid nothing but what tlicy fiilly rnnmmed 
in. Tlie Bi>Jio]i of Ifonvieb laid liim>-cir iijiuii to the 
nn.-wer« of n iiio»t .skilful delmtpr. who hud iibn the lul- 
vnntagc in hl^ cau*e of nil that' mode for him. right and 
WTOiig, oil the suiftipc and agreeable to the puliticN of tlic 
hearers, and all tliat made for the otiicr side regiiiring 
rfora csaiiiination. The FiJiop of STonrich tliinks of 
publishing a ]iamphlet. 

‘ I think n pamphlet is wanted on my ride nbo, in the 
form of n letter to the Insbc^, urging them to iind«.rtnt-» 
in eame>t wliat they hare professed and promised, re- 
minding them that the mathn* has been sue years beforo 
them from myralf, and laminding them also of my having 
considtcd them ly a cimilar on a most important pdnt, 
on whifh, though the majority decided with me, one 
decided against me, and n conridcmblc number could 
not (I am bound in courtc^ to suppose) make up' their 
minds. 

‘I saw lord Nonnanby^ yesterday. He coidd say 
nothing against my prqioral of an island on the Briti-ii 
eon«t, excqit the supposed greater dread of distant bonisli- 
ment.' ' 

^e two letters which follow, addressed to the Biriiop 
of Xorwich, are on a subject at this time deqdy engrosring 

* Tlie KfeRiiee oipaNiitlT b to tlie dclnte In the Indi ofSTiw SL 1837 

on tbe EdncMlon Uonid— in wlileb tlio .VrebUdiop toolc put ' 

• lAd4ieuteiiuit oT Ireland frem aioy 1835 to April 1830l The pn- 
poed In qnalion had prehahb’ letocnec to rane tnm^orfaition 
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the Ai'chbishop’s mind. He ivns now engaged in the 
seeoud of that scries of ‘ Eaq' Lessons,’ wliich were car- 
ried on at intervals tliroughout Iiis life, and which, small 
and unpretending ns they appeared, he regarded as of 
more real importance tlian his larger works. The first of 
the series, ‘ Lessons on Money Matters,’ had been an 
endeavour to bring the leading principles of Political 
Economy within the comprehension of the 3'oung and 
unlearned. The second, which he was now commencing, 
was on a subject of higher importance, ‘ Tlie Evidences of 
the Ti uth of Christianity.’* He was desirous of placing 
within the reach of the mass of the people clear and com- 
prehensive riews of the religion they profess— sucli as 
inight enable a humble and moderatel3'-instmctcd Chris- 
tian to ‘ give a reason of the hope that is in him . 


To the Bishop of Ifonvich. 

'Uppor Brook Street: July 31, 1837. 

* Jfy dear Lonl, — I called to mention to 3'ou the pre- 
sent condition of my long-meditated Diocesan Theological 
Seminnty at Dublin, wliich wants to be set going by a 
]lo3’al Charter to enable me to endow it. 

This there was a dilllcult3'' in obtaining during the late 
reign, which I hope may not be found in this. 

‘ Any particulare of it that may interest 3-011 , 1 shall be 
most happy to submit to you. 

‘ In brief, it is designed to occupy profitably tlie two 
3-cars usually either wasted, or not eflcctually employed, 
between the dcgi-ee and ordination. ’ 

‘ H in the number of the « Saturday Magazine” 3-011 find 
anytliing of which 3-ou suspect the autlior, jiray conceal 


> First piiUislicd in llic 'Snturclny Mngnsiuo.' 
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these could show Scripture warrant (i.e. what tliey decided 
to be such) for their doctrines, then indeed the slightest 

hint that would be underatood by these initiated few a 

“word to the wise” — -would be a sufficient revelation. 
And here lies, as it strikes me, the great danger from the 
traditionists. It is m vain that they disavow, however 
sincerely, all right to teach anytliing not contained in 
Scripture. I would not care a straw to have such a rinlit 
if you would but allow me to teach whatever I can con- 
fmn from Scripture ; making the slightest hint serve for 
that purpose, and reserving to myself the right of deciding 
■whethei' that hint in Sciipture does serve the purpose or 
not. I can hammer out the Bible (or any other book) 
into leaf-gold, and gild over with portions of it any assign- 
able amount of tradition or of conjectural speculation. 

‘ It is in this way that sundry ships in our sei-vice boast 
of being the veiy vessels taken from tlie French. It is 
true they have undergone a thorough repair, only one 
beam of the original ship remaining, and die rest beinn- 
British. 

‘ I remember a learned Jew assuring me that the pro- 
hibition they observe against eating flesh and butter at 
the same meal, was founded on the Law of Moses; and 
so it is, if you allow his traditional inteipretation of the 
Law. But I would give any biblical scholar a year to 
find out tlie passage.^ Now supposing his interpretation 
(instead of being a mere fancy) had been correct, I say it 
was not so obvious as to lie insisted on as an article of 

faith, without miraculous evidence coming in ^if I may 

use an illustration from secular matters ^like a decla- 

ratory Act of Parliament. The call of the Gentiles and 
the termination of the Jewish Dispensation is (obscurely) 


' It was Exodus sxiii. 10. 
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contained in the Old Testament and in the disconrees of 
I I^ul, but not obviousljr as to make the belief in that 
^ doctrine an essential part of the Jewish faith. This is a 

case therefore, m which, on my view, miraculous evidence 

^las lequisite ; and it was given. 

‘Then if any one chooses to cavil about Avhatis oris 
not suflicicntly “ obvious ”-a thing udiicl, admits of in- 
finite dogrees-I will be content to refer him to the 
old books of Logic, in which he may amuse himself with 
the puzzles of the “ Calvus ” and the “ Aceiwus ” 

ahuost think you must have been mixing up in your mind 

If v ii^ SUO.sscd me to be thinking of. 

If 301 will look again at the passage, you will see that I 
do not c harp any one with holding the “ double doctrine-” 

I only allude to the existence of it. as a thing notoii 
If py one does not hold it, let him, if he wilCdisavow it 
and I will not contradict him. But if any of those who 
do, luMfy themselves 011 the plea that thoifgh they do not 
set forth all the counsel of God •’-though they conceal 
from pch as they do not deem worthy! a pai-t of t!m 
Chiistian religion, yet they do not tench anj-thiim that 
they do not believe_I do think it my duty.^and Joum 
and every honest mnn’.s, to protest against such a plea’ 
lou may make anything out of anytliing, if you are 
alloupl to suppress what parts of it you plLe. I have 
hc. rd It remarked that the statuaiy doe! not make bn! 
only discloses Ip statue-that the Medicean Venus existed 
n the block of maiLlc, and that the ai-tist only removed 
h .perl nous portion of the block. Now what shoidd 
I think of a inan s pleading that such an image is not 
pntemplated m the Second Commandment because itt 
lot made, as if it Imd been moulded or cast out of 
materials brought together ? 
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‘ I dare say you have seen — ^most ladies have it in their 
album — a copy of a supposed letter from a young mariied 
woman to her schoolfellow, submitted perforce to her 
husband’s inspection, and describing his merits and her 
happiness. She slipped in a P.S., “ read every other line” 
which done it appeared a reversed pictm’e.’ 

The success of the Archbishop’s attempt to bring the 
evidences of our religion within the comprehension of the 
unlearned has been attested by tlie widespread circulation 
of the book in question, not only in Enghsh, but in most 
other modem languages ; but proofs more interesting and 
touching may be cited of its effect on individuals. Two 
instances have come before the ■writer’s knowledge of 
hardened infidels (both intelligent men of the artisan class) 
who have been cou'vinced of the trath of Christianity and 
led to the study of the Scriptm-es, and ultimately, as it 
appeared, to receive the traths into tlieir hearts, by the 
agency of this little book. One of these lived, laboured, 
and died as a missionary teacher in a foreign land ; the 
other did not long sur'vive his conversion, but gave every 
e''ddence of its being a real one. These are but two 
isolated instances out of many which will doubtless be 
kno'wn in the day when all secrets shall be revealed. 

The following letter, to his friend Mr. Blanco White, is 
interesting, as showing the constant and generous concern 
for his welfare and comfort, which no differences of 
opinion could for a moment slacken ; — 


‘Leamington: August 1837. 

‘ My dear Blanco,— Bemiiid Mrs. W., in case she should - 
forget, of the books from Senior, which slie is bringing 
you. He has been writing for a conveyance for them. ° 
‘And pray consult -^vitli her on the subject which I 
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treated on some time ago— the question of your filing 
j ourself in a warmer spot than where you are. liverpool 
is not in point of latitude •what one would fix on for a 
native of Siiain peculiarly sensitive to cold, but I am led 
to believe it is a cold and damp atmosphere, even for its 
latitude. And it does seem to me you have snflered 
from It much that you might have had a cliance of 
avoiding m Devon or Cornwall. Only do not wait to 
form any plans till the winter is just at hand, but thinV 
ot It while the warm weather has some time to last. 

‘ And surely I need not say the trifling expense nttendiim 
a removal, if otherwise desirable, is not worth a thought.’ 


At tins time the Archbishop 'was also mndi engamid in 
an earnest endeavour to do a\ray until the oaths adminis- 
tered by him, as Oiiancellor of the Order of St. Patrick 
to those Avho were installed. ’ 

^ petition to the Qucen,i will show his views in de- 
siring this change, better than any explanation could do • 
and the letters which follow, to his chaplain and friend 
Dr Dickinson, and to Earl (then Lord John) EiisseU, 
AVill lurtlier elucidate them : 


To Dr. Dickinson, 

‘Leamington : August 10, 1837. 

‘ My dear D.,— I send by the Castle to-day tlie 7th 
lesson, ^u ought to have had the two preceding on 
Sunday, through the Irish Office, London, to which wi-ite, 
if not arrived.- Tlie enclosure reached London on Eriday 
I am very well satisfied about tlie oatli. It is iust in 

iX ^ 

‘Does Sir W. B. mean that “quis separabit” relates 

‘ Post, p. 405. 
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to the legislative union, which was not the law at the 
time when the Order was founded ? or to the non-deprival 
of the King of any part of his dominions ? In that case 
the oath of allegiance affords the requisite security in a 
more distinct form. Or if any further oath is needed, it 
should be taken by all Her Majesty’s subjects. It is not 
merely the Knights of St. Patrick (thank Heaven I) who are 
bound to maintain the ro)’al rights, or else they would be 
in a bad way. 

‘Ever yours affectionately, 

‘E. W.’ 

‘ KB.— I mj'self am ever ready to vote for abolishing 
superfluous oaths, and this alone would oblige me not to 
lay myself open to the charge of continuing contentedly 
to administer any without asking to be relieved. 

To ike Lord John Russell. 

'Dublin: Augurt 28, IS-ir. 

My dear Lord, — I am just arrived, and lose no time 
in adtnowledging the favour of your lordship’s letter, 
apprising me of Her Majesty's gracious compliance with 
my application, in reference to the oaths administerad to 
the Knights of St. Patrick. 

‘ I wish your lordship to convey to Her Majesty, if 3-011 
should see any occasion on which it woidd be suitable, 
the expression of my sincere gratitude for the con- 
descending readiness wth which my request has been 
listened to. 

‘It is a source of additional gratification to me that the 
relief afibrded has come not in the shape of a special ' 
dispensation to m3-self individually (which is all that I 
could m5-self presume to apply for), but in a mode which 
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sceins more distinctly to recognise the reasonableness of 
the jjrmciple by which I have been actuated. 

‘I have long since been accustomed, at O.vford, to lend 
my aid to those who have been labouring— and ultimately 
witli considerable success— to get rid of the multitude of 
needless academical oatlis. The iU-effects of these on the 
minds of the members of the University and on the whole 
chaiacter of academical bodies, I have for many yeai-s 
had ample opportunities of observing. I shall always 
be prepared to advocate in Pai-liament a correspondiim 
counic ; but m so doing I might have been justly cliarged 
with inconsistency if I came forwai-d to propose legislative 
measures for diminishing superfluous oatlis, while at the 
same time I used no endoavoiu-s for diminishing tliose 
which could be dispensed with wthout any application 
to Parliament, and in which I was myself a party 
concerned.’ .... i r 

The following jeu a letter composed of a 

string of proverbs— will be amusing to many, and illus- 
trate Ills remarkable and characteristic love of, and ex- 
tensive acquaintance %vith, those short and pitliy sayings, 
lie was fond of collecting and coUatiug similar ones in 
difTcrout languages, and comparing their various pecu- 
harituB. The ‘ Proverb Copies,’ which he published some 
years latci-, for the use of the STational Schools, are hifflily 
CiUUflctcristic of Ilia miiicl iii flus respect:— 


LcUet'from the 4rchbisI,op of Dublin to a Lady viho requested 
his opinion on the present state of Ireland, 

‘Mny 1837. 

‘ The occasion is now arrived when all who wish to 
deliver this counliy fi-om its troubles and ward oflT its 
impending dangem ouglit to exert themselves, and, as 

VOL. I. 0 0 
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the pim-erb says, “ Take time hy the forelock." We moy 
n^ot that so many opportunities have been already lost ; 
but, as the proverb says, “Hie niDler cannot grind with 
the water that is past” !£ ive would not be woree than 
fools, whom, as the proverb says^ “ esperience tcadies^” 
»ve riioukl consider how to avoid losing another oppor- 
timity, which may be the lost, and tlicn we shall repent 
it since, as the proverb says “Bien perdu bicn connu." 
Btnndiug still and iraiting never did any good, for, a- 
the proverb says, “Though tlie sun stood still, time iiercr 
did." “ To-morrow," as the proi'crb says, “ comes never." 
It ib in vain to whli tliat things were in a flitlhr ont state 
from what they are. “I never fared woree,” os the 
proverb says, “ than when I had a wish for my supper 
and it is no less to talk of what we would do if the ca.'-c 
were diflerent for, as tlie proveib soys, “ If my aunt had 
been a man she would have* been my uncle,” and “if 
the sky should fall,” as says the proverb, “wo should 
catch larks.” It is idle to look for a change of Ministers, 
and hope great things from a diflerent party in pou'cr, 
for, as the prorerb says, “ To a lealqr slup nil winds are 
oontnuy ! and it is more idle to waste our ^irits in anger 
against anothm's fault, for, ns the proverb says, “ There 

are tivo kinds of tilings n man should never get ongiy at : 

whnt he cannot help, and what he can.” A wise man 
will novel- be driven desperate, and, ns the proverb snys, 

“ throw the hoise nwny after the saddle.” But if we "do 
esert oureclvcs to help the Church and the nation, others 
who are now lost in apathy may ibilow the exninple, for. 
as the proverb says, “Two diy sUeks will kindle n green 
one.” Tills is mucli better than fretting ouivclvcs with 
grief and indignation, sino^ ns the proverb says, “ liniat 
is the use of patience if ive cannot find it when we want 
it He who gives, way to anger punisl-cs liiinsclf for 
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(he Ihiilt of another.” The state of things is now such 
as calls for a fundamental and permanent remedy that 
shall remove the cause of (listing evils. To look merely 
^ for a palliation of cixch evil as it arrives is, as the proverb 
sa3's, “To work at the pump and to leave the leak open.” 
If we Iciive things alone we shall find them indeed, as the 
proverb s.a3v, “ like sour ale in summer;" and to gi’udge 
any sacrifice, inconvenience, or tronble, for a greater and 
more lasting advantage, is to bo, as tlie proverb says, 
Penny wise and pound foolibh.” “ Ifo p,ains no gains,” 
as the proverb says, and again, as the proverb says, “ If 
3'ou n-ill not lake pains, pains will bake 3*011.” “ We had 
beUer,” as the proverb b.ays, “ wear out shoes than shecte.” 
We must not bo merely satisfied with pleading rights 
which wo cannot defend, when, as the proverb sa3*s, 
“ilight overcomas rigiit.” “No man can live on an 
income of which he gels.” ns the proverb says, “ no pence 
in the pound." Pcsides, we should remember that, as 
the proverb says, " He buys lioney too dear who licks 
it oft’ thorns.” It is indeed not, to be wondered at that 
tho-e who have sullercd much should easily be alarmed, 
and alwai.s, as the proverb sa3-s, “ ini-sgive that they 1003’ 
not nli^tnke. Piit.thc3' should guard against imaginaiy 
dangers, as “ The .vcalded eat,” says the proverb, “ fears 
coW water,” and “He that is bitten by a seipeiit," as the 
])roverb m3'.s. «• it, nfiaid of a rope.” But, as the proverb 
buy.s, “ To rim away is to niii a risk.” I do not moan 
Unit anything can be proposed which is not open to ob- 
jection. “ A fool,” as the proverb ta3*s, “ can ca.sily find 
faults which a wise man cannot ea.sily mend.” But the 
quc.'ition is to find out what 00111-80 is open to the least 
objection, for we .should rcmcinbor, as the proverb &nys, 

“ Half a loaf is belter than no bread,” and again, as the 
proieib 833 * 8 , “A man with a wooden leg gocb tlic better 

C<. 2 
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for it."’ "We must not seek for tlie beit tiling ivo could 
imagine, but for the best that is practicable, and, ife the 
proverb says, “ Drive the nail that ■ndU go.” “ If ive 
cannot alter the ivind,*’ as the proverb says, “ive must 
turn the mill saik.” "We have found by experience ivhat 
can be expected from those who express gi’cat regard for 
us. ilany of them are, as the proverb say.-:, “Goed 
friends at a sneeze ; one can get nothing but God bh— » 
you ! ’ and .=ome of tlicm have given us good rca-on to 
say, according to the proverb. “ Save me from mj* 
friend - — I care not for my enemie.s.'’ Some of them 
are. a^ the proverli .■say.*, “ As honest as any man in the 
card- when the king.- arc out.” It is time, thei'efore, 
that we look with le>3 distrust towards those vdio do not 
make such high profe-^ons, for, as the proverb say.<, 
*■ An a's that irill carry me is better than a horse that 
■will throv.' me,” and agsiin, as the proverb says, "Better 
an ass that .«peaks right than a prophet that .-peaks 
OTong.” And if we will not learn this in time, we shall 
find. a« the proverb say.-. ‘'As ive brew so mu-t we bake.” 
But though all tlii«, to me, seems very much to the pur- 
po-e, you will, perhajis, think it tedious and vapid, be- 
cause, as the proveib says. ‘-Wise men make provei-b.-, 
and fools repeat them.” Eemember however that, as the 
proverb .-ays, “Though fools leani nothing from wise 
men, "wise men learn much from fool-.” ’ 

It was in this yeai-(lS37.)that Dr. Whately’s special eflbrts 
for the abolition of transportation, in connection with Sir 
WiDiam TTolesworth’s Committee of Inquiiy, wei'e com- 
menced. This committee had .-prung from one formed 
in 1S35, for the purpose of examining into the .-tate of the 
colonies, and clearing them fi-om abuses. The Archbishop 
of Dublin s intei-est in the subject being well knorra, his co- 
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Ojiei-ation was canioslly soiiglit. His views and opinions 
on many subjects diflei-ed widely from those of several of 
the leading moinbers of this committee, but he always felt 
If right to unite in the fiu-therance of a common object wth 
anj’ who would work with him, liowevei" Mndely their 
opinions might difler on other points. His brother-in- 
aw, the Pev. Homy Bi.shop, was examined in this year 
betiire the committee, and in the following year the 
A rchliislioji’s letter to him ivas published in the Jrmutes 
ol Evidence of the Select Committee on Ti-ansportation. 

It was about this period also that the movement at 
Oxford which commenced ivith the violent opposition to 
Hr. Hampden’s appointment as Hampton Lectm-er, in 1834 , 
and subsequently became identified with what is now 
called ‘ Tj-actariaui.sm,’ was in fuU force. Some remarks 
which the Archbishop frequently made in convemtion, 
rc'pecting this movement, will explain, better than any 
notices by another would, the manner in which he viewed 
tills celebrated movement : — 

Tuhle On Traclarimiism, 

‘ “ TIic Pastoral Epistle,” (by Dr. Dickinson) was reviled 
ns unjust, and derided as absm-d, for pointing out and 
foretelling just what uacnvmtls eame to pass” and yet, 
what is still stranger, we arc looked down upon even now 
as onlj' half enlightened, by people who congratulate 
themselves on not having gone the whole length of the 
'Jracts — onlt! the firet two volumes, which arc the very 
ou(S from which he drew liis prophecy; and these gifted 
indixiduals, who could not see their tendency even when 
pointed out, nor understand the gi-ounds of the prophecy 
even after it is fulfilled, hug themselves with the thought 
that they never cultivated stinging-nettles, only the netUe- 
rootx. 
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‘IIo perceived, with me, that the ILimpden perseciiiinn 
was the first outbreak of Tractism, and its succa-' the 
great strenglhener of tiie party. TJie comijustibles v,-eie 
ready indeed, and .‘■oine other .•■park, if not that, would 
have IdiifUed them ; but the support the partj' received 
at the time of tliat persecution, from Iho-e who did imt 
really belong to them, but ojiposed Ilainjiden from jioli- 
tical or other motive.-, gave them a great lif:. 

‘In Iliimpden's case, it niu-t be fiwned I did not antici- 
jiate any outbreak to moTi-tiot!- a- did en uf, and. what 
i- more, if I had remained lie.id of Alban Hall it v.-f,i:].i 
never lia^e taken jdacc. Tlii- i- quite certain, for my 
.‘^ucccs-or wa- one of the mo-t violent fif the persecutor.-, 
and the measui-e pa-ed tiie lioanl of Ilead- by one vote. 
IJut nio-t of my Oxford friemU have as-ured me that the 
thill" would not even have be-en attempted ; that tho-e 
di'po'cd to it v.-ould have shnink from encountering the 
exp i-ure they would have had to i xjiect at the Ilel)- 
domadal Board; and that tho-e v.dio wcie led awii}' 
wfiuld hate found the better sugge-.tions of their minds 
foitifiel. 

* It is tlui- that, a- many of my friends assure me. I 
exeivUeil a con-idcnible influence at O.xford — not great 
on any one individual, but a little on a great iiuniber. 
Certain it i«. at lea-t, whether accidenLally or not. that 
fl.xford i- .a widely diflerent place, and ha-: Jonu hfL-n -o, 
fiom what it wa- while I rc-ided there. There iii.v.j 
been, pe-ihii])-. other pe-r-tcutiojk as unju;t and a.i cniel 
(none 7/«//v so if we take into account the time- and cir- 
cumstances of each ; for burning of heretics is uasiiitcd 
to the jire-ent age. and moreover was not in the powtr 
of the Hampden persecutors; tliey did all that they could 
and dared, and so did Bonner), but for impudence I never 
knew the like. To find out. three j'ears after tlie Bainp- 
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toil Lectures liadbcea delivered, and two yeara after they 
had been published, that they were dangerously hetero- 
dox, though they had passed at the time not only un- 
answered, but witli high applause! There never was 
a more lame and palpably false pretence so shamefidly 
brought fonvard. 

‘ I used often to remark, while it was going on, that 
the instances continually displayed in it of combined -folly, 
cruelty, and baseness were startling even to one who, like 
me, had not anticipated much greatness or goodness from 
human nature. But there is no telling, when a pond 
seems clear, how much mud there may be at the bottom 
till you stir it up.’ 

The following letter shows his lively interest in plans 
of colonisation : — 


To N. Senior, Esq. 

‘Dublin; November 8, 1837 (Saturduy night). 

‘ Hinds has written to mo, and sent me a book about 
a in-oposoil colonisation of Few Zealand, and I think he 
either had applied or meant to appty to you. Pray take 
an ojiportunity of asking Stephen * whether he has heard 
of tlic plan, wliich I think he must, from Lieutenant 
Gra)'. 

‘The country certainly seems to have many advan- 
tages; and as for the act of colonising, if anything is 
to be learned from past errors, we have no want of 
instruclions. 

‘ By-llic-byc, what a pity it is, and yet the evil is 

‘ TJiu1tT-Sucn.’l.«3- for tho Colonics Pcvcml publicnlions ajTicnrcd, in 
tins nnd tho rullnwiiig years, vosperliiig that pl.in of coIonK-itiun which wu 
uUimalcIy carried into partial execution by tho Now Zealand Company, 
established in 1811. 
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luiavoidnblo, tliat in so many cases (ns tliat in the suppres-ed 
evidence) the public are led to false results by the suf. 
jvmio veri, &c. The only thing to be done is to give 
a veiy strong declaration of the lioirible character of 
what IS suppressed. But this is very insufficient, when 
on the one side j-ou have “details,” and on the other 
merely " totum.” The horrors of one caniTjaimi— of one 
c.nptm-e of a aty, if detailed, would create suJh a horror 
of war ns nothing else could, and siidi as tlie ri.diiv 
.lustifies. This cannot be done. But, then, the v.-,>r-t .^f 
It is, all the brilliant parts of the war nre di-cn^sed— the 
skill and vahmr displayed, the enterprise and excitemenl. 
everything that can render war attractive; we have a 
full display, as It were, of the beautiful head and bosom 
of Miltons “Sin, while a decent veil i-, thrown over tlie 
monsters that spring from her wai-^t. It is a pity that 
c should thus whiten the sepulchre ! If I ],nd received 
your letter m time to-day, I would have answered it bv 
return, that you might have had sometliing to show Lord 
Lannlowie I hope you showed him the letter to 
Bowood. lou do not .«=ay what instmetions Sir G. Gipps 
takes out to ^ew South Wales.’ ^ ^ 

^.0 alterations in the Poor-Law were now pendiii- 
and the design of the Government, of ad.aptii.g the 

ArS minds of the 

An hbishop and Mr. Senior. 

•By way of introduction io the large portion of his cor- 

hi., Wliatcly, in combination witli 

his brother the Eeverend Tliomas Wiatelv, Vicar of Cook- ^ 
ham, and Ins friend Mr. Senior, had eai-ly directed no small 
portion of Ins energj- and abUities towards the reform of 
the English Poor-law. The views which he entertained on 
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this subject were well known, and exposed him in his 
day to no common share of unpopnlarity Avith some 
classes of Ins felloAV-countrymen. He had early pei'- 
fiuaded himself of the evils both of indiscriminate 
chanty and of legal provision for the able-bodied poor. 
With Jiis jnasciiline, umvavering tendency to follow out 
principles Avhich he deemed the correct ones, he never 
turned to the right or to the left in his deliberate exer- 
tions to arm men’s minds against yielding to those Aveak- 
ne.sses Avhich in his belief had engendered both. lie, 
Avhose Avhole life was a series of acts of charity and 
liberality, passed, and from a strong sense of duty 
purposely alloAved himself to pass, as the apostle of a 
hard doctrine, Avhich fcAv minds have the vigour to 
embrace, and still fewer to avoAV. When he came to 
Ireland, the English reform had as yet hardly begnn to 
operate ; and he threw the whole weight of his auSiority 
and arguments on the side of those Avho opposed the 
introduction of Poor-laAvs into Ireland. 

In order to enable tlie render to folloAv the Archbishop 
in much of the next part of his correspondence, it is to 
be remembered that the subject of a Poor-laAV for Ireland, 
then entirely Avithout such an institution, Avas opened by 
Michael T. Sadler in 1832, and continued from that 
time largely to occupy the minds of public men and 
writera. ‘ There Avas no subject,’ says Miss Martincau, 
in her ‘ Histoiy of England during the Peace,’ ‘ on Avhich 
O’Connell vacillated more than this ; and there can be no 
doubt his vadllation Avas real.’ And the great power 
Avhich he then exercised in Ireland rendered his co-opera- 
tion almost necessary. He opposed it, however, up to 
183C; in that year, the disclosures made by the ‘Board 
of Inquiry, of the utter destitution of so large a mass of 
the Irish people, seem to have affected his resolution. 
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In August of that year, Mr. (since Sir George) NichoUs, 
Commissioner of Englisli Poor-law, was sent on a tour of 
inspection. After an inquiiy of little more than six 
weeks, he prepared a report (often alluded to in these 
letters), which facilitated tlie introduction of the new law 
for the establishment of a system of national relief. It 
passed in July 1838. The terrible catastrophe of 1847 
so completely and permanently altered the economical 
state of things in Ireland, that it is almost an obsolete 
inquiry whether the Archbishop was or was not right m 
his opposition to the original measure.* 

Many subsequent letters are on this subject ; — 


‘Dublin: Not. 18, 1837. 

‘ My dear Senior, — ^I am much alarmed by what you 
say of the approbation likely to be felt of the “ simplicity 

and practicabihty ” of Mr. ’s schemes, as contrasted 

with the complexity and onerous macliinery of those of 
the Commissioners. 

‘ It is, unhappily, but too probable that many of om 
legislators may fail to perceive that this can only arise 
from his having overlooked most of the difficulties, and 
left many dangers unguarded against. Nothing can 
exceed the simplicity (even in the most complex and 
difficult matters) of bad legislation, except, perhaps, the 
simplicity of those who admire it. In barbarous nations 
government is a very simple matter ; it is usually a simple 
despotism, and the despot appoints a cadi or pasha to 
judge all causes that may arise, and decide at his own dis- 
cretion; just as Mr. -.’s English Commissioners are, 

with a very imperfect knowledge of what is going on in 
Ireland, to transmit directions, at their discretion, to per- 
sons m Ireland, who neither would if they could, nor 
could if diey would, execute them. The nice and knotty 
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points of chanceiy, or comuion-laAV, whicli it requires 
yoai3 to study, interfere with the simplicity of Persian or 
Tartarian government. We are a little advanced from 
this, and perhaps some time or other may become, in this 
respect, worthy of the name of civilised ; but at present 
the e.xelamation is still applicable to us, “ How long, ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity? ” Nothing is more 
simple than the mode in which a butcher would amputate 
a hmb ; instead of a complex apparatus of lancets and 
other instruments, and a tedious process of taking up the 
skin and tying the ai-tories, ho would chop off tlic limb 
with a cleaver, and leave the patient to die of hemorrhage 
or of mortification. 

would bo the fate of Ireland under the pro- 
posed law, I cannot bo sure ; there is a provision for 
lotting blood, but none tliat I know of for stopping it. 
So also an engineer is for years studying the art of 
fortification, aud months in fortifying a to\vn; while a 
common mason would go to work in a simple mode, 
by building, without any complex zigzags, a plain 
stone wall; it would bo finished in a few weeks, and 
buttered down in half an horn-. The simplicity of Mr. 
Nicholls plan consists, in fact, in making no legislative 
provisions for any of the numerous imporbint and difficult 
details, but devolving the whole task of making laws (only 
that they are to bo called “ nilcs ”) on the Commissioners. 
When the result turns out, as it undoubtedly will, to be a 
failure in all the good -effects promised, and productive of 
enormous mischiefs, the Legislature wifi tlirow the blame 
on the English Commissioners, and they again on the 
Ii'ish Guai-dians ; when, in fact, the Legislature itself is 
the party to be blamed. But the fallacy wliich misleads 
men in such a case, is, that they see the necessity of 
leaving large discretionaiy powers to men who (as in the 
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case of the English Poor-laws) have a variety of minute 
details to manage ; and forget that tliis can then only be 
safely and wisely done "when the general track is com- 
pletely marked out, and leads to a point which we are sure 
can be reached. The difference, in short, between the dis- 
cretion vested in the Commissioners of the English Poor- 
laws, and that proposed for the Irish (and it is, I conceive, 
the confounding of these two together that has all along 

so bewildered Mr. ) is just this : if I send him out on 

a voyage to Calcutta, I should not think of prescribing 
what sails he should set, or what precise track he should 
pursue each day of the voyage, but leave him to his own 
discretion, in reference to the winds and ciuTents; but 
this would be quite different from sending him out to 
discover the North Pole, and to use his own discretion how 
to get there. Notwithstanding, however, all that you 
say of the difficulty of resisting popular clamour in this 
case, I am not without hopes that that clamour may partly 
abate, and partly become more rational, in proportion 
as people become, as they are daily becoming, more 
'enlightened on the subject, by bestowing more thought 
upon it.^ .... 

‘Ever yours, 

‘E. w: 


‘ Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1837. ' 

‘My dear Senior,— There is one thing in Eevans’ 
pamphlet 2 which I wonder has not attracted so much 
attention as it deserves ; in which he shows the cloven- 

^ The remainder of this letter is omitted, as beaiing on Tvhat may he 
called the temporaiy part of the subject— the Archbishop’s fears and hopes 
ns to the state of opinion in Parliament respecting the dreaded introduction 
of the "workhouse system in Ireland. 

® ‘ On the Evils of the State of Ireland,’ 
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foot, i.e. gives a liint of liis real (revoliitionai^') principles. 
In the fitlepnge we see the remedy, “ A Poor Law, priee 
Half a CroOTi ” (not 2/0). 

‘ I quite agi’ee -with him — not in mshing, but in anti- 
cipating, from sucli a measime as he proposes, a dissolution 
of the union, a civil war, and a final loss of half the 
crown ; and I may add that, since the relief of the impo- 
tent must, alone, be a heavy expense, and since, tlierefore, 
common prudence dictates that we should first tiy how 
the counti'y can bear that burden, before we impose an 
additiomd one, it is evident that those who insist on try- 
ing both expei'iments together, and both immediately 
instead of one at a time, and the milder one fii-st, will 
justly be suspected of advocating what they know or 
believe to bo a rovolutionarj- measiu-e, whose mischievous 
tendency they suspect men would perceive if they had 
time for a calm inquiry and reflection, and which, therc- 
foic, must be hurried through mth headlong haste, that 
a step inay be at ouco taken which cannot afterwards be 
retraced. But all (who have no evil intentions) will 
agree, whatever- they may drink of a provision for the 
ablebodied, in apin-oving of some relief for the impotent, 
and cannot at least object to the making of this a separate 
and a preliminary mcasrtre. 

‘ I cannot conceive how any one can venture to object 
to this course, withoirt avounng that his object is to 
remedy our evils at the price of half a crorvir.’ 

To the same. 

' Dublin : Tncsdny, Nov. 22, 1837. 

‘ There is a strong temptation— and it is best to warn 
a friend against any temptation before you pei-ceive him 
to have once decidedly yielded to it— ther-c is a sUou" 
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temptation, to persons in public life, to this sort of clieat- 
the-devil procedure, when one may forward some end 
one bas in view by saying what is literally true, and no 
more, when you know that the suppression of something 
else will be likely to leave a false impression ; and when, 
by simply holding one’s peace, one may gain the favour 
or escape the enmity of some one in power, who finds it 
convenient to his purpose to put forth half of what one 
has said, and conceal the other half. 

‘ Now I am about it, I will also suggest to you that 
there is a friend of yours, whom you justly admire for 
his talents and agreeable qualities, and who certainly is 
not to be reckoned a man of bad principles, and whose 
example is the more liable to draw ofi* a man gradually . 
from straightforwardness, from the circumstance that there 
is one point of simplicity about him- -viz., his avowal, and 
indeed display, of the shifts and contrivances by which he 
manages to reconcile to his conscience pious frauds of 
various kinds. It seems to me that he is so amused with 
his own ingenuity as to prefer having sympathy with that 
amusement, and admiration for that ingenuity, to the 
attainment of the highest point of art — celare artem. He 
reminds me of a knight at chess, which always goes 
one step straight, and -one oblique, and never can have 
his course blocked up so as to prevent his moving. Now 
a complete hypocrite does not set an example of hypo- 
crisy, but of the frankness and openness which he seems 
to possess. A book of Jesuitical casuistry, or a Jewish 
Mishna, are much more seductive. 


‘Dublin; Tuesday. 

‘ My dear Senior,— I apprehend E. wishes ix&hi<rroL 
to be secretary to the Central Board that will probably be 
established here ; si 8e [x,r) the English appointment. I agree 
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Avilli you lliat lie is like fire; and lie is a fire liarder now than 
formerly to be kept within bounds. He would therefore 
probnbl)' produce in England partial damage, and here 
universal min. So that I do not know what is to be done, 
considering his claims to remuneration, which in these 
days of economy can only be made by putting a man into 
some office. Extremes meet. If Caligula lived now, he 
would find himsolfybi'ct’rf to make his horse consul, as the 
only way in which he could provide him an extra feed of 
corn. 

‘ I did not moan to decide the question generally about 
rent and profit. But in a popular elementary treatise I 
felt sure I could not draw so nice a distinction clearly 
enough to bo properly understood. For, 1st, the word 
rent limst be e.sfablished in a technical sense, so as to ex- 
clude rent of house.’i, &c.; 2 ndl 3 ', it must be separated, even 
in join case of land, from that which usually forms the 
greater part of that actually paid, the profits on the 
ea]nfal inseparably united with the land on which it has 
been laid out. The adjustment of terms to a scientific 
system, ^yhcn they have been long unscientifically used, 
is one ol the great difficulties in making our science 
popular. j\iul, moreover, the purchase of a natural agent 
is in innctice reganled, .and is equivalent to, an investment 
of capital. A, B, C inherit 10,000^. apiece; A buys an 
estate, B invests in the funds, and C in a cotton-mill ; 
A is said to live on the rent of his land, B on the interest^ 

C on the jirojit ; but all three ai’c said to have invested 
their resiicctive capitals' 

* Sriturday. 

‘ Jly dear Senior,— I enclose a letter from Lady Bariy, 
and my answer to it, which saj-s that it would not be 
projicr for me to take any part hi a iniblication on such a 
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subject, while I am chairman ; but that if she will put it 
into your hands, you, or somebody you \vill commit the 
office -to, will give an opmion as to its being published 
or suppressed. The fact is, it is the sort of thing that 
may conceivably do great good or great harm. 

‘ This is a momentous question, and as regards (besides 
other matters) our Commission, all your laboims in England 
will have been of no avail, if rash measimes are adopted 
with respect to Ireland. For the dead corpse will 
poison the hving body ; in fact, if such a system of pro- 
viding food and employment at the public expense {i.e. 
of the empire) for all who want it in Ireland, as some 
advocate, iDe adopted, I, for one, shall have nothing to 
say against repeal. It -will be steermg away from a ship 
on fire. By the help of Wrightson and Blake I hope we 
may avoid such extremities. Gan you not write some- 
thing in the “ Globe ” to help oiu' cause ? ’ 


‘Dublin: Monday. 

‘My dear Senior, — ^Yours received on Saturday. I 
have been writing to Lord Morpeth, at his desire, the 
substance of a conversation with him on the plan I men- 
tioned in my last ; and I have entered further into the 
calculations, and referred to the report (Committee on Wsh 
Church Property, 1832), wliich recognises one of the main 
principles — ^the buying up of tithes. I propose to buy 
• up even what may be called suppressed tithe — i.e.^ to 
regard the tithes of tithe-free land as the property of the 
landowners, and buy them along with the rest, in order 
to avoid troublesome distinctions in the imposing of any 
land-tax which might be substituted. The composition 
being valued on the estimate of that report at sixteen 
years’ xmrchase (usually fetching but fifteen), and the sum 
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paid for tbem^ being raised by sale of government annui- 
ties, at perliaps thirty j'eara, there would accrue a gain of 

from 300,000/. to 400,000/. per annum to Government 

a far greater surplus than what was lately the bone of con- 
tention, yet leaving the Church at least as well off as under 
Sir II. Peel’s bill. It would be a vast gain to do away a 
point of diflei'once between men, who have many of them no 
other reason against acting together, by giving each party 
even bettei- terms than were sought. And I know not how 
It can bo e.\pectcd that oithci- “goat should lie down;” 
or that the govonunont of the empire can go on without 
some adiu.<!tmont between iwrties so nearly balanced. 

‘So .strong is the prevailing sense of the difficulty^ that 
some expect no tithc-biU at all u-iU be proposed, and that 
Minisfom will bo satisfied to retain office without oven an 
attcnii)! to embody in a law the princiide on the success- 
ful maintenance of which they came in. I mention this 
only to show what a stale-mate it is thought we are 
come to.’ 


TJie conlcmplate'd introduction of the Ksh Poor-law 
still occupied the Archbishop’s mind most painfully. All 
his oflorls to bring English legislators to understand the 
true slate of the case in Irehind, according to his view of 
It, were unavailing. 

‘ Those with, whom I attempted to argue on the sub- 
ject, he would remark, ‘ used to say that “ something must 
be done for Ii-elaud, ’ and something, therefore, be it good 

or bad, they resolved should be done. remarked 

to me. when tlie Outdoor Belief Bill was passing, that the 
ieehng of the English was a mLxture of revenue, com- 
passion, and self-love. They pitied the suflering°poor of 
Ireland ; they had a fierce resentment against Iiish laud- 
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lords, whom they hastily judged to be the sole authors of . 
those sufferings ; and they dreaded calls on their own, 
purse. When men decide and act under the strong in- 
fluence of passion, especially three passions at once, they 
are usually not very wise in their measures. 

‘ It was much like Swift’s recommendation, he would 
add, ‘ to the lady’s-maid, when sent to open a drawer or 
box, and unable to find tlie right key ; she is to force one 
of them into the lock, and wrench till she either opens the 
drawer or breaks the key : “ for your mistress will think 
you a fool if you come back and have done nothing !” 
And such a mistress did the Commissioners find the British 
public.’ 

The recommendations of the Archbishop and his 
colleagues were — ^to take, at all events, no step of irre- 
trievable tisk ; to proceed gradually, and be content rather 
to leave some evils uuremedied for the present, than pro- 
duce other and greater ones by rashness ; and to begin ^ at 
least, by conferring such benefits, however small, as they 
could be reasonably sure would be such — as institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, &c. But no : ‘ something 
must be done for Ireland,’ and ‘there is no making it 
worse than it is,’ were die cry of England ; and the Arch- 
bishop frequently observed, that many in England, were 
really under the impression that it would be desirable to 
take such measures as might prevent the periodical immi- 
gration of Irish labourers to England for the harvest-work, 
‘ to take the bread out of the mouths of the Enghsh 
labourers,’ and ‘ to carry away with them English money 
into Ireland’ — as if it were not plain that if the work they 
did were not worth more than that money, it would not 
be worth any one’s while to employ them. 
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To K Senior, Esq. 

‘ PalacQ : SepteniLcr 21, 1837. 

‘ Wliat I would suggest relative to Poor-laws is, that 
you should avail yourself -of this opportunity to come over 
liere and see a little for yourself. I do not mean that you 
should m two or three weeks pretend to bo a better judtre 
of the actual state of tilings than those who have spent 
5’ears liere, and then go home and write a “ report stating 
that no reports are to be relied on,” and that actual inspec- 
tion is necessary ; but there arc some things worth seeing. 
T * ^ T Bishop, for yom- use, a copy of a letter to 

T on Transportation, on which, as well as on 

Irish tithes (not on poor-laws), he had consulted mo. 
Jjishop -will forward it or keep it, as you may desire. It 
IS curious that this unlooked-for communication from 
Lord J. E. came along with an announcement that the 
Queen had acceded to my request about the oaths most 
fully, having substituted a declaration for an oath I 
believe, in all the orders.’ ’ 


‘Dublin! Oct. 31, 1837. 

JI}' dear Senior,— I wonder who is the writer of an 
able article in the “ Edinbui'gh Eeview,” just out, on 
Irish Poor-laws. I should think it woidd be worth while 
lor our Legislafurc to considt with him personally. I am 
veiy glad of the article appearing just now, and not the 
IcFs that the wi-iter is a severe, and (as is natm-al for 
me to think) an unfair critic of some parts of our 
reports. 

‘ This take.s.'iw.ay the suspicion of partiality towards our 
views, which e.xists so much against oiuselves. Por it 
seems to have been veiy commonly taken for granted, 
that wo approved of certain measures because they had 

D » 2 
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been recommended by ourselves, instead of our recom- 
mending them because we approved them ; and that we 
disapprove of the workhouse system because it is rejected 
in our report, instead of our rejecting it because we dis- 
approved it. 

‘ It will often happen, indeed, that vaccination or some 
new medicine or mode of treatment is disapproved of at 
first by the most eminent practitioners, because not dis- 
covered by themselves. But in the present case we had 
heard of such a thing as a workhouse. 

‘ I have often observed, however, that those who labour 
for the public, unpaid, are supposed to have some favourite 
hobby that they wish to ride, or some secret scheme to 
further ; while there is a strong sympathy with those who 
have an avowed and obvious personal interest. Thus, 
there was in many minds a stronger feeling in favour of 
one of our education inspectors, who was most deservedly 
dismissed, than in favour of the Commissioners, who had 
been doing and bearing so much gratuitously. It seemed 
to be the habitual feeling of many not in the ranks of the 
adversaries, that the Irish Education was a sort of favourite - 
scheme of our own, and that the Houses of Parliament 
were entitled to our gratitude for giving any share of 
their attention to it, and for not absolutely condemning 
us unheard. 

‘Another reason why the Poor-law Inquiry Com- 
missioners are listened to with so much prejudice, may 
perhaps be, that persons who have paid but little attention 
to such a subject aie apt to hope foi’ all that they_wish, 
and fqi much moie than is possible, and thence to be 
dissatisfied with those who have examined too carefully 
to be misled by false expectations, and who are too honest 
to promise what they know cannot be performed. To 
all this must be added a hasty application of the example- 
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of England, whose situation has been so much improved 
by the reformed Poor-law that many are apt to forget 
^ how fiir that sitiiatiou is from what is absolutely desirable, 
though it is so in comparison of the former state. A man 
who has scrambled lialfway out of the slough is in the 
same place indeed, but not in the same situation, with one 
who has fallen halfway into it, especially if he be one 
who, like Ii-eland, has “ an alacrity in sinking.” Mi\ 
Barrington has drawn up a report of his “Mont de 
Pidte, whicli seems to have answered admirably in 
Limerick, and which ho wants to try in DubHn. What 
think you?’ 

The following petition to the Queen is on a subject 
mentioned before, that of the oaths administered by the 

Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick 

‘ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

‘ May it please your Majesty, 

‘ I presume to approach your Majesty, in a 
strong hope that the conscientious scruples of any of your 
Majesty’s subjects will be considei-ed not undeserving of 
3mur royal notice, and tliat your Majesty’s favour will be 
graciously extended to tlie relief of any one of them from 
whatever may be felt as a grievance, where such relief 
can be afforded mth no detriment or inconvenience to 
others. 

‘ The case whidi I beg permission humbly to submit to 
your Majesty’s consideration, is the following:— 

‘As Archbishop of Dublin, I am olEciaUy Chancellor 
of the most illustrious Order of St. Patiick, and in that 
capacity am called on to administer, from time to time 
the oaths to those created knights. ’ 
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‘This oath (of which I enclose a copy) is merely a 
matter of form, and not intended or felt as imposing any 
restriction or duty which the candidate might have been ^ 
likely otherwise to neglect. It is, in fact, merely a part 
of the ceremonial, designed for the increase of the antique 
splendour and dignity of the order, and of all that is con- 
nected with it. 

‘ Now, the scruple I feel in respect of oaths of this 
kind turns on this veiy circumstance. It seems to be 
admitted by most Christians that oaths are then only 
justifiable, and exempt from the charge of profaneness, 
when called for by necessity, and (as the 39th Article of 
the Church expresses it) “in a cause of faith and charity,’ 
and that all others must come under the description (in 
the same Article) of “ vain and rash swearing.” 

‘ I have not only subscribed that Article accordmg to 
the above interpretation, but, in common with the rest of 
the clergy, I have been accustomed thus to explain and 
inculcate the duty which it appears to me to convey, and 
which I conceive to be also implied in the proclamations 
issued by your Majesty and your illustrious predecessors. 
The thoughtless and unpremeditated manner in which 
some persons introduce the most Holy Name in familiar 
conversation, however insuffident as an excuse, is at least 
no aggravation of their fault, as compared with a de- 
liberate use of that Name uncalled for by any important 
object. 

‘ My humble request, therefore, to yom? Majesty is, that 
by virtue of the supreme authority unquestionably vested 
in the Sovereign of the Order, your Majesty may be 
pleased to dispense with the oath above referred to. 

‘ I beg leave to submit that a similar dispensing power 
has been exercised from time to time in matters more 
important in reference to the institution, as being more 
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calculated to strike the public eye, and adding to the 
solemn splendour of the ceremonial— such as the proces- 
sion to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and occasionaUy even the 
wearing of the mantle at the time of investiture. 

It has appeared to me that the occasion most suitable 

thL application as 

t us and the le.ast inconvenient for the discontinuance, 

should your Majesty deem it advisable, of an ancient 
practice, is at the auspicious commencement of a new 

rcign, before any candidate has been actually admitted of 
tlie order. 

‘Permit me to subscribe myself, mtli the most pro- 
fouud respect, Madam, your Majesty’s most devoted and 
most dutiful subject, 


‘ Eichahd Dublin.’ 
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CHAPTEE m 

1838. 

Letter to Dr. Arnold on the London University — Letter to Mr. 

Senior on colonising New Zealand, &c. — ^Letter on various subjects 

^His practice regarding anonymous letters — ^revisits Oxford 

Letter to Mr. Senior* — ^Letter to Bishop of Norwich — ^Letter to Mr. 

Senior on Iridi Education — Misrepresentations from the Stationery 

Office and others respecting the Education Board. 

The first letter of this year which comes before us is in 
answer to some questions of Dr. Arnold,^ on the subject 
of the then newly-founded London University : — 

‘ Dublin : January 6, 1838. 

‘ My dear Arnold, — The best way, perhaps, in which I 
can throw light on the questions you refer to me, will be 
by adverting to some matters which have come under my 
own experience, especially when that experience has been 
counter to my previous expectations. 

‘ Six years ago, or more, I should have been rather 
inclined to doubt the possibility of having any instruction 
or any examinations in Christian Scriptures, that all 
various denominations might peaceably partake of. 

‘ When Lord Stanley formed the Education Board, he 
had no such thought. And when first Mr. Carlisle pro- 
posed drawing up Scripture Extracts, I partook of the 
same expectations with Bishop Phillpotts, that- no selections 
could be introduced, with the concurrence of all parties, 

' It is the only letter to Dr. Arnold which has been presen-ed. 
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.such .ns .<!]iould bo of any utility. But I was as nvilling to 
have the e.\-perimcHt tried as he was anxious to prevent 
it, and as much rejoiced as- lie was mortified and pro- 
» voiced at the unexpected success. I do not even now 
think my apprehensions groundless. The obstacles were 
incomparably greater than those to any analosous plan in 
Ihigland.' 

The llomau Catholics do not, like the Dissenters, use 
the .‘4unc version of the Bible as the Churchmen ; they do 
not jiermit the free and indiscriminate use of Scripture ; 
they do not make Scripture their solo standard of faith ; 
they do not appeal to the authorised version, or the 
Grei-k original, ns their .‘•tandard of Scripture, but to 
the Vulgate ; and they had been recently engaged in con- 
trovci.Mos witli the Kildare Place Society on those very 
quc.'-tions. Sloreover, large and fierce mutual pei-sccu- 
tions had embittered the two parlies against each other ; 
and mod of the Prote-stant elergj’ and many of the laity 
made it their .“study to excite dissen-sions relative to our 
schools. And liustlj, a large proportion of the priest's, 
being thom.'sclvc.s voiy slightly acquainted with Scripture, 
could not be expected to look with a favourable eye on 
the' study of any jiart of it by their flocks, lly nppre- 
hcn.sions thcrofore werc, 1 still think, quite reasonable. 
The rc.'sult, however, w.a.s complete success. All the effort 
to rai.sc jealousy in reference to the Scripture Extracts 
have, within the .«!chools themselves, totally failed. 

‘They arc rend with delight and profit by (dmost all the 
e-hildrcn ; njid I and other Prolcst.nuls, as Bishop SUiulcy 
know.M. have examined the children of all denominations, 

' In conncctinn with this fuhjcct, it mny ho obserrni thnt it wia in IRS? 
tlinl the Arclihi>.hop pradiicvd tho cokdiratiHl tropt, ‘ Ka?y I.£s 4 ans on Clirhi- 
linn Eiidonci's,' nrivnrurd.i ndniitlcd into the nii\«l nchoah by Dr. Jtumiy, 
nnd fiimlly objoctod to by Dr. Cullen in 1853. 
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■without knowing to which each child belonged, raising no 
jealousy, and finding them better taught in Scripture than 
most gentlefolks’ children. Of course Mr. Spring-B-ice will 
remark, when this is laid before Mm (wMch he already 
knows), that, first, I was prepared to go on with the 
system, even if no Scripture Extracts had been received ; 
and secondly, that the use of them is only recommended, 
not enforced. TMs is quite true ; and I am glad that in 
the few schools — they are but very few — where no Scrip- 
ture is read, the children at least learn to read, -write, 
and cipher. * 

‘And I would not scruple to have certificates made 
out, if any were required in such cases, that such-and- 
such a boy had been diligent and orderly, had read such- 
and-such books, and passed an examination in arithmetic. 
But I would not grant a certificate that the boy had gone 
through a course of education suitable to his station; 
that would imply that I considered a knowledge of the 
very first outlines of Christian History as improper or 
superfluous for a peasant. ' If any one said, “ He is fi:ee 
to receive that knowledge from his priest,” I should 
answer, “Yery well: I do not declare that he has not 
received a competent education, or that he might not if 
he would ; but I cannot certify that he has. I can only 
certify, if you please, that I do not know to the contrary, 
and that he has been left to take his chance.” How, to a 
child brought up in our model school, or in one sh-nilgv 
to it, I could grant a certificate (analogous to a degree), 
stating that he had received a regular course of instruction, 
sufficient to qualify him to be generally a member of 
society in a Christian country, with reference to his station 
ill • life not, indeed, instruction in the peculiarities of 
any particular Chm’ch, or in the professional points of 
^uy particular trade, but in that whicb every one (of 
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wliHtL'vcr .wl, niul of whatever occiipnlion) ouirlit to ho 
acquainted with in coiiniioii, in order to dcsen*e tlie title 
of <leceiilly educated. 

‘IJulhad the plan gone no furtlicr tlian liortl Stanley 
at llr.-t jiropo^-cd and cxpcclod, I filiotild not have con- 
.••iilere'd it as furnishing education, but onh a portion of 
education ; and I shotdd have been glad to furnish even 
!i .'mail part of that portion, if no more could have been 
admitted. If there had been a .'crtiplu agaiii't tc.aching 
jinything beyond the alphabet, I should have been glad to 
have even tliat taught. 

‘Fnmi what I have actually done and thought and 
.'cen, you may pretty well conjecture how I should be 
likely to act in rcspix-t of the Loudon University. In the 
first jiliicc, I .'hould point out. first, from the c.\periencc 
of a far, veiy far more diflicult trial, tlio perfect fe.'i.'-ibilily 
of having the historiesd books of the lliblc ns a portion 
of the studies and examinations ; and secondly, the im- 
jwrtanoe of this ns a portion of general educjition, on the 
gi-ount! that Cliristinuitj- is the prevailing religious profe.s- 
sion of the countryT I should call for tio signing of articles 
— no profe.'.«ion of faith ; but I should point out that in 
tho<e j)orlions of the empire where the ifahometan reli- 
gion prevails, it is essential that those who arc to rc-'ido 
among the Mu.'sulm.ans and hold ollirial situations should 
have some nccpinintaucc with the Koran. 

‘ To say tlmt a man can have gone through a course of 
liberal cdncjition in this countiy, totally ignorant of the 
outlines of Cliri.'tian Ili-toiy, is to imjdy not mcrclj’ that 
the Christian religion is untnic or b.ad, but .that it i.. 
in'ignifieaut and unwortity of serious a'tlcntion, excej)t 
fi\)m tho'C who have a fancy for it — .as is the ca-e with 
the mythological antiquitie.' of the Anglo-Saxon*-, or the 
dreams of astndogj* and alchemy. And if any one 
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should saj, “ You need not doubt that the students do 
a^uire this knowledge in other ways,” I should say, 

Veiywell ; I do not say to the contraiy. I will certify, 
if you please, that they may, for aught I know, have gone 
through a siutable and complete coiu-se of education ; but 
I will not certify, by conferring anything in the nature of 
a degree, that they have done so, unless they shall have 
pven^ proof before the University, as such, tliat they 
have. But if I was answered that the conductors of the 
University despaired of the possibility of conducting any 
examinations or lectures on the Greek Testament, <=o as to 
avoid jealousies and contests, I should consent to obtain 
what benefit we could— reckoning even half a loaf, or half 
a quarter of a loaf, better than no bread. But nothing 
would ever induce me to call it a whole loaf. 

If objections are raised to examinations in History— and 
it would be veiy easy so to conduct these, or so to represent 
the conduct of them, as to raise religious objections and 
jealousies— and if similar scruples extended to eveiything 
^cept Euclid and Cliemistiy, I should say, “Then let 
Euclid and Chemistry be taught, and let a student have a 
certificate of having attended these lectures and passed an 
examination in them ; but let not this certificate be con- 
founded witli a degree, or with anything certifying that the 
^udent had gone through it-hat was, in the opinion of the 
Governors of the Institution, a sufficient course of liberal in- 
struction.” For if such a cerrificate related parfly to instruc- 
tion, supposed to have been received at home, which the 
Governors of the Institution did conceive to be essential 
but which they did not themselves either supply or ascer- 
tain, then they might inwardly believe, but would have 
no right to certify publicly, the completeness of the educa- 
tion; if, again, they did reckon the course of instruction 
given within the Institution to be complete, they would 
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bo riglit ill certifying that they thought so ; but I should 
have no right to express a .concurrence in their views. 
Many, I believe, would be scandalised at the ground on 
which I contend for a knowledge of Christian Histoiy as 
an essential part of a couise of liberal education — viz., not 
llie ground of its truth, but of its important place in 
society. But I am taking the only ground on which I 
conceive it can be ivith justice in any manner required. 
It has been the common practice for ages, in most States 
of Christendom, to require a profession of belief, but not 
knowledge. A innii was required to profess himself a 
Christian Trinitarian—un Auti-Transubstantiationist— a 
Aiccan, &c. ; but he might, if he pleased, remain ignorant 

whether Christ came before or after Mahomet bom 

in A-iia or Europe— was descended from David or from 
Nebuchadnezzar. My views are quite the reverse of these ; 
and, whether right or wrong, they are most deliberate 
and well-weighed, 

‘ Ever youi-s affectionately, 

*E. WiiATnuT.’ 


Tlie subject of Colonisation was one in which the Arch- 
bishop had always taken a lively interest. He was often 
accubtonied to revert to the wiser and sounder principles on 
which the ancient colonies were founded, their plans being 
sj’steraatically carried out, not left to chance ; the colony 
being allowed libert}' of selfgovernment, and encouraged 
to become independent, while the tie of attachment to the 
mother-countiy was never wholly elfaccd. It was with 
close attention, therefore, .that he watched the forma- 
tion at this time of the then new colony of New Zealand ; 
and the letter whidi follows, and some others which occur 
later, are mainly on this subject ; 
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To N. Senior, Eaq. 

‘ JanuBiy S5, 1838. 

‘ My deor Senior,— 1 learn from Hinds that you have 
seen the little publication about Hew Zealand, and are 
disposed to think favourably of the plan. Considerinfr 
Its proximity to Hew Holland, audits manifold superiorih^ 
X tJimk a colony there might deserve to be called Hew 
Byzantium, as being (according to the ancient oracle) 
placed “ opposite to the city of blind men.” 

‘The Macedonians, however, and all otlior blind men 
are far outdone by the constitution at least of our 
abominable penal colonies. 

‘I quite agree with Hinds as to the importance of 
appointing a bisliop for the new colony. If this be not 
c one, there must be either no episcopal church there, or 
else a connection with the Bisliop of Hew South Wales 
Both of these, I think, would be great evils, and the latter 
the greater of the two. I should much deprecate any 
shadow even of a connection with Hew South Wales. 
And I tlunk the idea is now neiu-ly done away, that the 
Cliurch is more degraded by liaiung a bishop without a 
coach-and-six-than by having one too distant to be a real 
“ ovei^eer.” 


‘What a curious Acteon-like fate would it be if O’Con- 
nell were to be murdered by a mob ! He has been in no 
small danpr. In his speeches on Poor-laws, and much 
more against the combiiiators, he has shown his usual 
skill, but a courage which he certainly never displayed 
before. I shall be glad to hear of the anival of a parcel 
sent you about a fortnight since by a Government frank 
a review by Willis of the expedition to Hew Holland 
There has been published in Dublin a pamphlet of 
extracts from my works, as a mode in which tlie com- 
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piler purposes to let tliose who cannot wade through 
many volumes, judge for themselves of the truth of the 
chaises against me. It is producing very considerable 
effect, being by no means ill-done. The compiler I have 
lately learnt to be a man with whom I had a very slight 
acquaintance. 

We are all pretty well ; Edward gaining ground 
better than in this severe weatlier could have been 
hoped. 

‘ Ever yours, 

‘ E. ‘WlIATELY.’ 

« 

The leftera which follow explain themselves : 

To the Bishop of Nonoich, 

'Dublin: Avgust 20, 1888. 

SI]’ dear Lord, — Many thanks for your kindness in 
remembering to send me your Charge, which I have 
ventured to read before acknowledging it. It seems to 
mo an admimblo union of « suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re." 

‘ The remark on the divisions within the Church, as a 
cogent reason for not being bitter against Dissenters, 
struck me as peculiarly happy. But though I do not 
wish the terms of communion to be made narrow, I never 
miss an opportunity of protesting against that most em- 
phatically scliismaticnl conduct — the denouncing as hetero- 
dox of one clergyman by another of the same Church, 
which is precisely that which regularly-constituted autho- 
rities alone have a right to do ; and which, therefore, 
when done by self-constituted judges, goes to subvert the 
whole structure of an ecclesiastical community, in the 
same manner as Luddites, Wliite-feet, Eockites, and other 
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self-constituted judges and rulers in civil matters, go to 
subvert tbe foundations of civil society. I said this in a 
letter, of which a copy found its way among some of the 
Hampden persecutors of Oxford, and they seemed to feel 
very sorely on the subject. Ho wonder, for they are so 
vehement in their declamations against schism, and so 
occupied in censuring Dissenters, that it never occuiTed to 
tliem that they were guilty of the greatest possible act of 
schism themselves. Something of the same kind is going 
on in the Christian Knowledge Society. A minority, 
though a large one, have printed a remonstrance, which- 
they have sent to me, and which I presume you have also 
seen, which I have answered (through Dr. Dickinson) — 
not touching on the particular points in question, but 
only on the schismatical character of the proceeding, if 
they do not apply to, or for the appointment of, some 
regular tribunal, duly authorised, to decide whether the 
charge of heterodoxy is established. I have a copy 
of the correspondence, should you have a curiosity to 
see it. 

‘ What you say of anonymous letters reminds me to. 

. mention my own practice, and its success. It has long 
been my rule to look first for the signature, and imme- 
diately to burn, unread, every anonymous letter. 

‘ The first half-year I was here, I dare say I received 
above 100 ; but as it became generally known that I 
never read them, the number rapidly diminished, and 
still continues to diminish ; and now I hardly receive a 
dozen in a year. 1 may have lost some valuable infor- 
mation, but I suspect not much, as people always find 
some other avenue when they find that one is closed ; 
and it is a great evil to encourage the practice by 

being known to read all, which you must do if you 
read any.’ • 
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I’art of the milumu of tins year ( 1838 ) was spent by 
llic family at Oxford. It was tbe last time that Dr. Wliatdy 
made any considerablo stay in this the scone of his earliest 
labours and liappicst years. A diange had come ovei- 
the old city, which made it, for him, very different from 
the ‘ Alma ILater ’ of liis early dnj’s. The band of old 
fi K'iids were scattered, and among tliose who remained, 
controvci-sy had brought painful disunion. A bliglit 
seemed even to have fallen on the brilliant literary 
leputation of Oriel ; and to him, regarding the whole 
subject as lie did, Oxfoi-d was now a place full of very 
painful associations. IMien approaching it he has often 
said, ‘I fed as if I were beholding not only the dead 
face of a dcai- friend, but his mouldering and decaying 
corpse.’ ° 

At this time, however, it was ‘ long vacation,’ and the 
leuened recollections of the past were less vivid. And a 
si.stcr-iu-law, inudi bdoved by him, having now, by her 
mnrriiigo with his old friend Professor Powell, become 
fixed at Oxford, gave the place a more oheei'ing aspect in 
his eyes. Ilis stay in Oxford this year naturally drew 
his attention inudi to the controversy still raging, on the 
subject of Dr. Hampden’s lectures. The following letter 
was written to Jlr. Senior on his way home : 


‘ Rugby ! October 10, 1838. 

‘ My dear Senior, — ^Here we arc on our return home. 
We have been two months in England, for J.’s health, 
who 1.*’ better, though far ironi stout. We were most of 
tlic time at Oxford. Hot many there, of course, in Sep- 
tember, but the Powells were the chief attraction. 

‘ I vciy much doubt between Oxford and Cambridge 
for my boy. Oxford, which I should otherwise prefer, 

VOL. I. n u 
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on mail}’ account?, lia®, at j)re?eiit, two-lliirds of the 
stead}* reading men Kahbinists, t.c. Piiscj’itc?. 

‘ I am led to expect to find, on my return, the Educa- 
tion Hoard all at sixes and seven?, and shall probably have 

to re-ign. I know no particulars, but I hear that 

was there in his late visit to Ireland, and if he did not 
meddle, I can only say it will have been the only matter 
I know of in which he has not meddled. “ Oh, let me 
play the lion 1 ” 

‘O'Connell, you may have heard, has recommenced 
agitation, having got up an as-^ociation of “ rrccm>or.--,'’ 
conunonly called, for ‘•hortna's, cwm-rs. 

‘ I think the town of Oxford seems improved in some 

re'i)ccts. The defeat of ’s attempt to keep his men 

from Ilampden’s lectures is felt as a sore defeat, and there 
is a talk about repealing the persecuting statute ; and the 

head"* who last year appointed , apparently for the 

express jmrpose of crying up trjidition (which he did so 
extravagantly that he docs not venture to publish his 
Hampton lectures), have elected for next year Congreve, 
expre."ly to preach on the other side. 

‘ I may bring home any memoranda of what you learn 
respecting education and educiitional books. I do not 
mean to leave the Board (if I leave it I must) in hostility, 
but to continue avowed,, advocate of the .system. Sec 
also what you can about prisons and secondary punish- 
ments. Sir 'William ilolcsworlh is still labouring in the 
cau-e, and iniblic attention is so far beginning to be roused 
that a pro^•incial paper lately published the whole of 
my written evidence, sertt in the form of a letter*, last 
session.’ 
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To the Bishop of Bbrwich, 

'Castle: EccemborSS^ 1838. 

My clear Lord , — I snatcli a few minutes before the 
meeting of a Privy Council. 

‘ You may guess liow pressed I have been with business 
w leii I tell you tliat I have had a semon in hand six 
■weolcs, and have but just finished it ! 

‘Part of my labours are what may seem veiy strange 
to some of my bretliren— viz., examining candidates for 
an oi-dination (to-morrow), and -writing a sermon for that 
occasion. The latter is what I almost always do— the 
foniier I never omit, nor ever will ; even when I shall be 
too infinn to fake part myself in examining, still, I -will 
have it in my presence. I am convinced it makes a vast 
difTerence. 

‘ Were I inclined to be spiteful, I should feel a malicious 
satisfaction in 3'our coming in for a share of tlie obloquy, 
of which I have had to stem sucli a tide for so many 
years. Hut I grieve that the Church in England should 
bo doing so much to involve itself in the dangers towhicli 
tliat in Ireland is exposed. 

‘ All tliiugs mnsidered, I am disposed to wonder .and be 
grateful at having so far improved, as I have, the tone of 
the clergy here ; a great proportion of whom— though I 
have been here but se%-on years— were ordained by mj^elf, 
or .appointed in my time. Any particidars of tlie modes 
I have adopted and am Labouring to introduce, for effect- 
ing such improvements, I shall be happy to communicate. 

‘Mr. Parker, I understand, is resolved on bringing 
‘ London lr.acts ’ in penny numbers. I cannot learn who 
is to be the prime mover. Powell does not lilce it; Dr. 
Hinds does.— In groat haste (and in the dusk), 

‘ Yours very tmly, 

‘E. Dublin.’ 
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' nreomber. 1835. 

‘My dear Senior, — You ma3Miow send mo, or I to you, 
over so large or small a lettei-. 'Wlien I tell you that I 
have been above a month at a scnnon (for an ordination 
for to-day fortnight), and have not quite finished it, 3’ou 
may guess what a pressure of business I have had. I 
will write to you a scrap at a time ns I am able. The 
Education Board is in a doubtful way. Dr. Murray’s 
letters related to the principle of (he sy-stem, about which 
I never had any doubt. The difliculties have been in 
details. I have written to Spring-Eiee very fully on the 
subject ; and I should like you to put yom-sdf in the way 
of seeing and hearing what he may have to show or say, 
if ho is so disposed ; and if not, I shall be glad to know 
how he receives your allusions to the subject, and I am 
ready to give you my accoimt of it. 

‘To siieak generally, the difficulty is that Parliament, 
including the supporters of the present Administration, 
seem to have a gi’oat distnist of the capacity of the 
Commissioners for conducting national education ; and 
we in Ireland have the most utter distrust of theirs. 
T1]C3’' expect us, by a sldlful system of in.^pection, to keep 
up a supply of o.\collont sclioolmasters all over Ireland, 
at a cost of from 10 /. to 15 /. per annum apiece ; and 
they grudge to afford even the necessary cost of that. 
The3' are quite ready to lay on us all the blame of ever3r 
deficiency or abuse that does or that does not (for they 
believe -nithout inquiring anything that is said of the 
kind) exist, and to our representations and proposals they 
turn a deaf ear ; in short tliey “ strike, but do not hear.” 
And Government seem to want either the power or the 
anil, or both, to support us. 

‘To take one example out of many; a Mr. of 

.he Stationery Office, sent in a representation to the 
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Troasuiy of our having disbursed in a cortniu item ten 
pounds or so beyond what was necessary; I forget tlie 
exact sum, but I know that the alleged excess of expendi- 
ture was beyond the total of real expenditure— tlie whole 
statement being a series of gi-oss blunders. Tliis statement 
(from a palpably interested quarter) was credited by 
Government, instantly and certainly, without tlie least 
inquiry. And this and similar falsehoods are circulated 
_on both sides tlie Channd, among those who never dream 
they can be contradicted. 

‘This may give you a slight notion of the state of 
things, under which I cannot of course continue to act. 
I could do no good by attempting it. If Government 
would take up the matter in earnest, I tliink they may 
yet save the S3'sfem, whidi is in a precarious state, and 
must be renovated in some way, soon, or never. The 
Commissioners are about to propose some measures, one 
of whidi, and I should think an essential one, will be 
the adding of the Irish Secretary and Chancellor as ex- 
oflicio members to the Board, so ns to bind up the system 
firmly ivith Government.’ 
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Jy ttfr- lo Bor. BafFn nn IiiaiimrJ: 'Tm.lilion Unvni! tV— 

111 Jlr. Fmior on Iri-li Educatii.n, IMii f, *c.— Ix.Ki-r to 
I!uv. Dr. I)i<-l.in«on— Stnrt-) on n Continental tour— Vi.it« tlie 
field of IVafi rloo— Conversation vritli Ihu Kin? of tlic Tl.-lfriane— 
Inciter to I)r. Dicliin^on on Stritrcrland and Itnlv— Mnb'« tlio 
nciiuainlancp of JI. Si«ninndi— ]>ltcr to Mr. Senior on ‘ Travellinr ’ 

— Disappointed at tlie f.uluro of M? scheme for a new Divinity 

Cnllepo — Jlisn'presentationa of the seliemc—ICt turns to Dublin 

Iii'tters lo Jlr. Senior on various fulijtcfs— f re'ed bv his friends to 
attend rarliainont— IvPttcr on the eahjeci— lx tier to Mies Cmhtreo 
—Madame Fabro tran-latcs the «L"c.-ons on the Evidences of 
Christianity ’—Letter to M. Fabro on the translation. 

The firat letter in 1S59 ire shall give, is to the Rev. 
Baden Powell, then engaged on liis work, ‘Tradition 
Unveiled : ’ — 

‘March, 16.31). 

My dear Powell, — Proyost S., a man of great acutciiesf:, 
remarked that you seemed to place tradition too low. 
Hate we not, he said, 1st, the Sacred Scriptures by tin- 
dition ; 2mUv, the inspiration of them by tradition ; Srdly, 
many practices and many interpretations from tradition ? 

‘ The first I admitted ; remarking, however, that if a 
letter fiom a fiiend was brought me by a messenger of 
a tolerably fair character, intellectual and moral,°who 
also reported to me (at first, second, or third hand) my 
friend’s oral remarks on tlie .^ame subject, I sliould attach 
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very different degrees of weight to the letter and to the 
report. I might tliink tlio man incapable of forgin^ the 
letter, and yet might suspect, either that he had partially 
imsimdei'stood the conversation, or that the intcnnediate 
reporters had, or that it was colom-ed by tliew preposses- 
sions;-or,lastly,thatmy friend, by not inserting so-and-so in 
his letter, had designed it only for those he was speakinrr 
to, or had meant it to be left at iny discretion, not as a 
direction to be insisted on, like his written directions, 
nercupon it wasremai-ked tliat the timlitionists (including 
the Eomanists) may iwge tliat it is a mockery to talk of 
the infallible certainty of the inspired Sacred Sci-iptures, 
if we arc to exercise our own confessedly fallible jud<T. 
ment in deciding the question as to their authenticity ; 
for since no chain can bo sti-onga- than its weakest link, 
if we rest our religious belief on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
mer to tradition for the assumption that they ore the 
Saa-cd Scriptures, oiw belief must rest, ultimntclj’, on 
tradition — a tradition, indeed, which we think more worthy 
of credit than some which the Eomanists hold, but which 
still we admit only on the decision of om- own fallible 
judgment as to the evidence by which it is supported. 

‘ All this I admit, and more. Our belief in any point 
for which we refer to Sciiptiu-o, must rest on the convic- 
tion of om- own judgment, not only, 1st, ns to the evidence 
for the safe and unaltered transmission (tradition, if any 
one chooses to'call it so) of the books ; but also, 2ndly, ns 
to the evidence for the authors of tliese books having 
been really divinely commissioned; and again, 3rdl^ 
ns to the evidence for the sense of the passage referred 
to being such as we understand it in. Hence, I observed, 
our certainty is onl}' a hypothetical certainty, dependent 
on the correctness of om- judgment on eveiy one of 
these three points. The weakness of the chain, as fai- as 
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fallibility is. to be caUecl weakness, is in tliree of the links, 
and not merely in one. And the result also I fully admit ' 
viz., that I am fallible, which I should not be if I were 
infallibly certain of infallibly following an infallible guide. 

‘ But if another person were to take my word implicitly 
(or that of Irenasus or Jerome, or any other bishop, ancient 
or modern) for the conclusion I had thus drawn, taking 
the word of somebody else for its being my conclusion, 
this would evidently be only adding a fourth doubtfid 
link to the chain. His choosing to entertain no doubt as 
to this being my opinion, and as to the correctness of my 
opinion, would leave him indeed in a state of very com- 
fortable certainty, but would not afford any additional 
ground for certainty. 

‘ But the vulgar are deceived sometimes into rejecting 
at once all religion, on the ground that infallible certainty 
cannot be obtained (forgetting that, by their own rule, 
they ought to make out an infallible certainty of its being 
false) ; sometimes into resolving that they will reject aU 
doubt ; sometimes into preferring some system which has 
only one weak hnk in the chain, to that which has several — 
leaving out of the account the degree of Weakness. 

‘ Once grant that Swedenborg, or Southcote, or the Pope, 
is God’s vicegerent or ambassador, and there need not be 
a shadow of doubt as to anything else. 

‘ Secondly, the tradition of the inspii-ation of the Sacred 
Scriptures I admitted to exist, but denied it to be decisive, 
though it may be confirmatory. But if you admit, e.g., 
Paul’s epistles to be genuine and not the work of a fool, 
a madman, or an impostor, he must have been inspired, 
because' he says so. 

‘ As for the third point, I admit— and so, I said, I con- 
ceived you to do — the tradition of various ordinances, &c., 
which are therefore to be considered with respect, and not 
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liglillj- rojectcd, but yet not put on a par witli revelation, 
riic proof is less strong of their being, 1st, really apos- 
tolical ; and 2iidly, supposing they were, of their being 
meant by the Apostles to be of universal obligation. 

‘IhePz’ovost seemed to acquiesce in .what I said. I 
do not find that others were struck Avitli the objections 
he made, but it' may be worth your while to turn it in 
yoiu- mind. 

Dr. "Wilson was mightily pleased with my calling the 
traditionals the “Children of the Mist.” The title of 

1 ciled Prophets ” he thought a little too severe.’ 

To the same. 

‘ I .should like you to exiilain and modify some of your 
l)ositioiis in that volume. I agi'ce witli you, tliat to 
assume the Inith of the Bible ns a basis for natural theo- 
logy is to ai-guo ill a circle ; but I cannot admit that wo 
either require or cjui establish a complete demonstration 
of the being and attributes of a Deity, before we. can pro- 
ceed to inquire whether there be a revelation. ^ allude 
espcoially to a note in which you, justly, censure those 
who arc for entering on the study of Natural Theology 
with the Bible in their hand — ^like beginning Euclid witli 
Newton’s Principia for a guide.) It is enough if you can 
estnbli.sh it as a strong' probabilify that there may be a 

God, and that not necessarily such as we call God the 

sole Author of all things ; but simply an unseen intelligent 
Being, e.\ercising power over this world. And when it is 
but admitted that there may bo such a Being, there is no 
absin-dity in proceeding to inquii-e what proofs there arc 
of Ilis having directly communicated with man. When 
this is established, wo may justly infer, from sudi His 
revelations. His having probably done so-and-so, and 
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being so-and-so ; of which again we may find confirmation 
by inspecting more closely the other volume — ^the created 
umverse. Is not such the liistorical state of the case? 
ihe first Chnstian preachers went about among the 
leathen, who were all, in a certain sense, atheists, i.e. 
not believers in an Eternal Creator, but worshippers of 
certain flsoi who were superhuman, immortal (thoiifrh 
not eternal;, intelligent, and powerftil beings. But the 
Apostles taught them, you will say, that we arc all the 
creatures of the one God. True; but how did they 
prove this? By reference to the miracles which Christ 
yought and enabled His follower to work, which proved 
that He was a messenger from the One who had control 
OTer JSature, and ivho was therefore to be believed when 
He called Himself the Author and Governor of Nature 
‘^d even now, when we teach children and clowns 
that God IS their Maker, they are usually led on to the 
study of sacred Scriptee before they are even mentafiy 
capable of taldng in natural theology as an independently- 
proved basis for ulterior reasonings. True, you will per- 
haps reply, they take our word in the first instance, both 
tor natural and for revealed refigion ; and afterwards, if 
properly trained, they go over the same ground arrain 
and verify the course of argument. They do; but in 
this process of veiification it is not necessary that they 
should have completed the liroof of the being and attri- 
butes of God from the contemplation of nature, before 
they begin upon the evidences of revelation. Having 
fairly satisfied themselves that tliere is no conti-adiction or 
impossAilily in conceiving a gfeat Spirit to exist, and to 
reveal Himself to man, they may fairly proceed to examine 
the evidences of some such Being having done so ; and 
when satisfied that He had, they may next inquire what 
He lias taught us respecting Himself. 
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‘ It was, perhaps, some vague and confused idea of this 
procedure (a procedure which does not appear to me at 
all illogical) that was in the mind of those who speak of 
studying Nature with the aid of the Bible.’ 

To N. Smim\ Esq. 

. . . . ‘ You must endeavour to meet rather more 

at large the conscientious scruples which many will feel, 
and many others profess, at giving support to a religion 
we regard as corrupt. There are several different cases 
(which it is important not to confound) of allotting money 
to such a religion : — 

‘ 1. To send out a Eoman Catholic mission, or establish 
priests, chapels, &c., where there would otherwise have 
been none. 

‘ 2. To furnish the means of education in the Eoman 
Catholic ministry, for a supply of priests to parishes which 
woidd otherwise have priests educated elsewhere. 

‘ 3. To transfer to oiurselves from the congregation the 
maintenance of the priests actually officiating. 

‘4. To furnish to Eoman Catholic cliildren a neutral 
education, teaching them neither any part of their peculiar 
system, nor again anything at variance with it ; but sup- 
plying common instructions, and leaving them to Ifre 
priests for particulars. 

‘ 5. To give relief of any kind to a poor Eoman Ca- 
tholic, for a share of aUhis espenditm’e finds its way to the 
priest ; and if you ever give him an old coat, the next 
money he gets will pay for a mass instead of a coat. Of 
aE these it may be said, in a certain sense, that they ai’e 
encoimaging the Eoman Catholic religion;’ but the cases 
are of very different complexions, and a man might con- 
sistently scruple at one and not at another. 
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‘J>o, 1 is not thought of; 2 is ]VIa 3 Tiooth; 3 is "what 
you propose ; 3 is veiy like it, and is -vrhat no one has 
any scniple about ; 4 is the sj-stem of ITational Education, 
and also (according to tlieir distinctly professed design) 
of the Kildare Place Schools.’ 


'Eedesdnle : iltacli 21, 1839. 

‘ My dear Senior, — quite agree ndth j-ou that tliere 
ought alwaj's to have been an interchange of Ii-ish and 
Enghsh bishops and cleigy; nor do I think it at all 
too late noiv. I should like to see sonic Dublin curate 
prefeiTed to a Government living. Kor ivould there 
be, I think, any objection to removing an Irish bishop, 
supposing him fit, to an English see. The reason, I believe, 
it has not been done is, not that it ivould have seemed to 
take a man from an arduous to an easy station (quite the 
contraiy), but because it was thought anythmg was good 
enough for an Irish bishopric. But if it had always been 
the practice, this would not, I thmk, make any diflerence 
at all in my case at present, because a removal from a 
higher dignitj* to a lower (a thing which in my view is 
nothing, but which is much diought of)— and that, too, at 
such a crisis for the Irish branch of the Church as, per- 
haps, never occurred before — ^would not have failed to be 
interpreted as a desertion, just as much as it would now. 

‘This is aU I wish to add to what I wrote last. In 
all the rest I agi-ee with you, and you may use your 
discretion. 

‘ You must not judge too hardly of me in respect of any 
defects in the report, for if I could have had but one 
month uninterrupted, I should have had more chance of 
doing at least my best than I have had in two years and 
a half, without even any one day unbroken by other 
pressing and distracting business. 
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‘ AYlien Cajsnr wrote, read, listened all at once, he did 
nil three, no doubt, as ill as any dunce. Pray lot me hear 
more about Hampden after yoiu* return from Oxfoi'd. 

‘ Ever yom-s, 

‘E. W. 

‘ P.S. — Some reasons for not recommending compulsory 
relief for all who are in distress ai'e just drawn up, and 
will bo forwai’ded to Mi*. Blake.’ 

The following letter to Dr. Dicldnson, "written when he 
was starting for the Continent "vvith his family, is chainc- 
teristio in reference to his fiivourite old pursuits in Natural 
Histoiy : — 


To Dr. Dickinson. 

‘Bnngor: Mny 1830. 

‘ My dear D., — Passage rather rough, though not 
tedious. M vciy sick, including myself. Starting at 
that time in the morning suits me ill. Tlie “ Sim,” 
which wo have seen, states positively that Peel has been 
looked at and sent back, and Lord Melbourne summoned 
again. Is Pool niahceim-ing to keep among the bowlers ? 
which he plainly likes better than batting. is men- 

tioned as among the party at Peel’s ; and like a rat -with- 
out a tail. I’ll do. I’ll do 

‘ Pray leave word at' the Palace of oiu* safety. Wlien 
you are fixed at Killiney, remember to ask Mrs. Coleman 
for yom* ducklings, that is, if your bairns like them. 
"Wlien I was of their age I had two, which I used to 
cany about the garden on the palm of my hand, and hold 
them to any bough that had catoipillars on it. Tlioy 
travelled as quietly as passengers on the top of a coach.’ 

The continental journey, alluded to in some of those 
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letters, took place in May of tliis year, on account of the 
health of one of his family. Where the welfare of otliers, 
and especially his diildren, ^vas concerned, he spared no 
cllbrt ; but, as lias been observed, travelling afforded him 
in general but little pleasure. The ordinary objects of 
sightseers in continental torvns had little or no chann for 
him. He visited tire field of Waterloo, and during a stay of 
some days at Brussels became acquainted with several dis- 
tinguished literary and political characters, both among 
Belgians, and in the circle of eminent Italian exiles who 
were then residing in that city. He dined with the 
King of the Bel^ans on this occagon, at his palace at 
Lacken. Walking next morning in the park -with his 
brother-in-law, he obsen-ed, ‘I rather startled his Majesty 
by an observation I made to him — viz., that he set a bad 
example to the States of Europe.’ 

‘Ko wonder,’ replied his companion; ‘but how did 
you justify the remark ? ’ 

‘I added,’ he resumed, ‘that his Majesty afforded 
the best specimen possible of the value of an elective 
monarchy.’ 

From Brussels the parly proceeded, by the Ehine, 
Frankfort, Heidelberg, and Baden, to Switzerland. At 
Frankfort, where a few dap were spent. Dr. Whately 
formed an acquaintance— j-it might almost be called a 
finendship, brief as their intercourse was — ^with the SjTidic 
Sieveking of Hamburg, in whom he fotmd one whose 
powers of mind, high cultivjition, and enlarged views, 
were peculiarly fitted to appreciate his own, and in 
whose society he enjoyed an intercourse most congenial 
to him. The correspondence to whidi this meeting 
led was continued at intervals as long as tire Sjmdic 
lived. 

The two letters which follow give, tlie one, his general 
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impressions of wlmt lie saw of Switzerland and Italy ; die 
other, of travelling in general : — 

i< To Dr. DicMnson. 

' Vniennn, on Lnltc Como : Jimo 24, 1839, 

‘ M}' dear D., — ’s attadc at Zuiicli kept us there 

hut a few days. Fortunately, we found there a physician 
whom we both thought very well of. We had a severe 
day's journey on Friday, crossing the Splugen pass, which 
was rather too niucli for her, but she is now recovering 
from it. Think of the amusement of pelting eadi other 
with snowballs on the 21st June, at 6,500 feet elevation. 
Rhododendrons in great beauty at the edge of the snow—, 
no heath in the high parts, and hardly a bird to be seen. 

Here the weather is very hot ; several nightingales in 
full song, Avhich is very late for them ; a garden full of 
orange trees ; but there is no other place to sdr out ex- 
cept the dusty road skirting the kke. Mountains come 
down close to the water on all sides, which I don’Uike so 
well as a mixture of mountain and plain. The Alps, of 
course, bent everything in die British Isles, but the lake 
itself, though veiy beautifiil, docs not, in my mind, near 
equal Killarney ; it wants the i.slands. The countiy is 
euclo.scd beyond the neighbourhood of Dublin. Nothing 
but narrow paths between vineyards and olive-yards. To- 
morrow we propose stardng for Como, and 

f2C June, J7t/an.] staying a few days, I was going to 
S!iy, if found equal to descriptions ; but on arriving last 
night (by steamer) we found it so dull and close that we 
started this morning at eight for Milan, where we stay a day 
or two to get clothes washed, &c, &c., and because die 
children would not like to be so near a celebrated city 
without seeing it. I have ordered any letters that may 
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an-ive (I Imve had none) to be forwarded to the placc' on 
our route, wliich will be by Lago Maggiore to the Sim- 
plon and Geneva. 

‘ is decidedly better. The pass-nge by Fteamcr 

on the lake is just the thing for her. I am glad to bo 
relieved from the everlasting valley.s, Swiss and Italian, 
though this is a dead flat, and has 110 beauty but that of 
full cultivation. 

‘I had no idea the ancient sculptni? were ‘•0 forrect 
in their oxen. Ton recognise in the ox of this countiy 
exactly the peculiar face of their sculpture. 

‘TTo propose to start to-inorrow for Baveno on Laao 
Maggiore. The cathedral is the most gigantic idniatrou.-- 
temple I ever saw. I need not describe it, as books do 
that so much better. It is a pain to me to visit such 
places. The chief idol is the Tirgin and Babe. I maiTol 
at those Protestants who admire the devotion of Eoman 
Catholics, and their stepping in at any hour of any day 
to say their private prayers in tlio churches, which arc 
alnays open. It is the very essence of their eiror, in 
making a temple of a Christian i^nagoguo. I hope your 
book is going on well. If you do not repeat again and 
again that the main point is the double doctrine, and vet 
from the nature of the case the least prominent character- 
istic of the party, you -n-ill have said too little. I shoidd 
almost be inclined to use as a motto (at any rate introduce 
it somewhere), portaque emittit eburna." ’ 

After a few days in Northern Italy, the party crossed 
the Simplon, and made a short stay at Geneva, where 
they made an acquaintance, not less interesting than their 
former ones, with the celebrated histonau sSmondi and 
his accompli.<!hed wife, and at liis house were introduced 
to several literaiy characters of note. 
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ms VIEWS ON TBAVELLING. 

Tlio following oxlrnct from a letter to Mi-. Senior shows 
his feelings with resiicct to ti-avolliug in general : 

* 'Genovn: July 1830. 

‘ Travelling itself, or rather being from home, is to mo 
veiy (lull, .for want of something to do. I have been too 
long an actor, in very stirring parts, to bo interested as a 
spoctatoi. I have outlived the power of being amused, 
foi above a da}* or two at a time, with the mere passive 
process of seeing sights. The thing is, I have been so 
long habituated to be among pei-sons and institutions de- 
])ondent on me for many important benefit, and with a 
view to whom T am daily taking measures, that I find it 
flat to be surrounded by mere objects which are nothing 
to me, nor T to them, and without any object to accom- 
plish. Considering how much I am usually overlooked 
and too painfully interested, it might be e.vpccted that the 
most complete contrast would be the most rofi-eshing ; 
and so it would be but for two circumstances, — 1st, that 
the absence of employment is concentrated instead of being 
distributed through the year: to consume my yeai-’s allow- 
ance of salt or of wine in a month, would not only be no 
compensation for going without for the l e.'it of the year, 
but would be far from refreshing ; 2ndl)*, I have not a 
long \acaUon, as at Oxford, in which everything stands 
ntill till my return : my ve.ssel is not laid up in port, but is 
not only still at sea while I have the rudder, but is 
assailed by fresh storms from that very cause ; for all my 
opponents (j.e. all violent partisans of all sides) watch their 
oppoitnnity to plot as soon ns my back is turned ; and 

though they never find D asleep on his post, they 

always tiy what they can do. 

•Wo hope to be in London the 27th instant. Tlie 
prophecy of 31st May is not literally fulfilled, but I still 

VOL. I. p p 
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think it likely it will be in substance. Por Ireland, the 
"iVlngs make a bad Government, and the Tories, I fear, a 
worse (from the want of confidence in their good inten- 
tions, and the experience of their yielding to direats) ; in 
England, probably, vice versa. I wish, but hardly dare 
hope, for a Government which should employ, without 
feelings of jealouq-, men of superior talents as well ns in- 
tegrily, instead of trusting exclusively to “ iron-u-itted 
fools and unrespectivc boys,” and making imscrupulous- 
ness a primary recommendation.’ 


IMiile tliis letter was being wiitten, a piece of intelli- 
gence was on its way to the Archbisliop, which could not 
fail to bring him deep disappointment and mortification. 
As has been observed, he had long been desirous of 
estabhshing a separate coll<^e for Divinity students, not 
in opposition in any way to Trinity College, but to supply 
the need— acknowledged at that time by leading persons 
in the Irish Churcli — of a more systematic and distinctive 
course of theological training than was practicable in a 
college in wliich this was not the sole object. 

That many leading members of Trinity College misap- 
prehended tire plan, and imagined that it would interfere 
with the working of the older institution, was, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at, though to be regretted. 

As they were un^villing to have it in connection with 
Trinity College, the Ai-chbishop took steps to procure a 
charter iudependeutly of it. The funds were to be sup- 
plied fixrm a portion of the see property, and the old 
palace at Tallagh was fixed on as the site. The Queen’s 
letter was signed, commanding the charter to be drawn 
up and the Great Seal aflixed (the Archbishop saw it after- 
wards at the Castle) ; and he went abroad with the most 
distinct assurance that all was done, and nothing remained 
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to complete the work but the mere fonus of engrossing 
and atlixing the seal to the charter. As soon as he was 
on the Continent and out of reach — for in those days rail- 
loads and electric telegraphs had not become sufficiently 
general to admit of that rapid communication which is 
now practicable even with fiir more distant localities— the 
pereons opposed to the scheme, and even some who had 
appeared its friends, immediately availed themselves of 
the opportunity to sot on foot an opposition, which proved 
a successful one, to this plan for the improved education 
of the clergy. Eemoustranccs were poured in to the new 
Lord-Lieutenant,' full of misrepresentations of the whole 
scheiiie; and he, not understanding probably the true 
state of the case, promised at once to stop the measure. 

It was while at Geneva that the Archbishop received 
the painful and mortif3'ing tidings that the plan he had 
laboured, at the expense of personal sacrifices, to promote 
was da.«hed to the ground ; and this in a way which could 
not but awaken feelings of disgust as well as mortification 
at the manner in which the opposition had been con- 
ducted, and the want of straightforwardness and manly 
uprightness shown by those who. if conscientiously opposed 
to the ])lan, might tit least have rcmon.strnted while its 
promoter was still on the spot, instojid of waiting till his 
absence left them the power of working without his 
knowledge. 

The plan waS never revived, but some good arose 
even after its ultimate defeat. Those who had been most 
strongly opposed to it, still felt that some efforts must be 
made to improve the cducjition of the elerg)’. The tutors 
turned their attention to giving lectures on the Greek 


• Lord Elmn-rton (ofterTrarOa Lord Forfcsciio) siicccedod Lord Miil- 
grnvo in April 18.19. 
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Testament ; and from this time a decided improvement 
was to be observed in the candidates who presented 
themselves for examination. Thus the Archbishop’s 
efforts, though in part failing, were not altogether fruit- 
less as regarded the object he had in view. 

Early in September the Archbishop was again at his 
post ; and the first letter after his return shows the pecu- 
liar. difficulties with which he had to contend : — 


^ Eedesdale ; September 11, 1839. 

* 

‘ My dear Senior, — Tours only reached me yesterday. 
We came by Liverpool, — a very smooth passage and 
having breakfasted on Monday morning at your house, 
we had rather an early breakfast here on the Tuesday. 

‘ I am going to reprint “ Whately on Shakespeare,” and 
have cribbed some extracts from your review for an ap- 
pendix. Dreadfully wet and sometimes stormy weather, 
but it is said not to have been quite so bad in England. 
The harvest, however, must have suffered much. Potatoes 
a large crop, though not of good quality. Lord Lansdowne 
is said by the papers to have reached Erankfort, and I 
suppose has delivered my introduction to Sieveking. 
What think you of the changes in the Cabinet ? O’Connell 
has addressed a letter to the English people (clever), to 
exhort them to turn Eoman Catholics. I don’t feel cer- 
tain of his motives. Is it to gain the credit of religious 
zeal ? or does he hope to strengthen his party by actual 
converts ? — ^Burke on the Sublime has some very just ob- 
servations on Tragedy. A weU-written article in the 
“ Edinburgh,” I should think in the year ’12 or ’13, has 
still better, mostly borrowed (though without acknowledg- 
ment) from Burke, but improved, and admirably expressed. 
I forget whether it was in an article on Crabbe, or on 
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Beattie, in Lis essay on Composition, though far 
from satisfactorj’’, has on the whole tlie best remarlcs in 
Comedy. In pointing out for Nassau * these books, which 
are open to^ every candidate to consult, I am doing 
nothing unfair. It woidd be otherwise if I gave him 
privately (suppoiung I were able) some valuable thoughts 
not accessible to others. But in truth the subject 
(or rather subjects) is very difficult, and therefore ill- 
chosen.’ 


ixtract from a Letter to the Same — probably about ibe same 
time — on attejtdance in Parliament. 

‘If any I’egular attack is made in the House, it must 
be, I suppose, with sufficient notice to enable me to come 
over on jnirpose; but as to continual presence on the 
spot, hero or in England, I have found by experience 
that (in respect of the Board) I am much more wanted 
here. It has hardly ever happened but tliat something 
has gone wrong when I was awaj'. And I say this not 
as any boast ; for it would be much more to my credit if 
I could, both in that and in other departments, put things 
on sucli a footing ns to go weE ivitliout me. But though 
Diddnson is all I could wish, and has actually prevented 
many evils which no other man that I know of could 
have prevented, there are many who wEl listen to no one 
but the Archbishop himself; so that I am forced to do a 
great deal by letters, and that very imperfectly, which he 
could do quite as wdl, if he could but personate me. As 
for the English education question, if Ministers were to ask 


* Tbo TOTiow nllucicd to vns 
Ijo found in liis ooUected ivorbs. 

Str. N. Senior, Iiis friend's 
King’s Collogo. 


one of Cmbte, by Lord Jei&ey, imd vill 
son, who wns dien writing for n prize at 
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mj advice on it, it would be, to beg all their friends who 
were connected with the Irish Board to keep out of the 
way. I cannot think it possible but that they would ex- 
cite or keep up the jealousy, already felt by so many, of a 
design to transfer, by degrees, the principles of the Irish 
S3’stem to England ; a suspicion of which, whether well 
or ill-founded, would be fatal to both. It Ls as much as 
Ministers themselves will be able to do to get people to 
attend to explanations of nice distinctions between the 
circuinstiinces of the two countries, such as make that 
which is suited to one unsuited to the other. 

‘ Whether Government does or does not dcsisn ulti- 
matel}' to identify the two systems, it is essential that all 
idea of such design should be kept out of men's minds. 
If it shall appear that much business in which I can 
profitably take a part is coming on nearly at the same 
time, I must submit to bring over my family; but in 
the two sessions in which I did sit, I am inclined to 
think I could have done all the good I did (and avoided 
the evil) — I mean, sitting on that committee — in a fort- 
night. I trust I do not feel more than I ought the 
personal sacrifice; though it is something considerable 
in addition to the increased labour to mj'self, that each 
time I could only get a house which greatlj' injured the 
health of my family; but«in respect of the diocese the 
saciificc is great, as I have always found something 
wrong as sure as I Um away, though not always to 
so great a degree as on the occasion of my two hist ab- 
sences ; and, after aU, it seems to be for no object, or next 
to none. I always either come in or go out in the middle 
of any important matter in which it is conceivable I might 
effect something. One who is in Parliament every session 
may indeed do nothing, or nothing good ; but he has his 
chance of a trial. The plant that is constantly mown 
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down in flower can never bear seed. Had I ten times the 
talent for business, and the eloquence, and the influence 
tliat I have, the utmost I could expect would be that 
either I should be obliged to draw oiT my forces just as 
they wei’e following up a successful charge, and see every- 
thing retaken, or else bring them up just when every part 
had been carried that I coidd have defended, and when 
the battle was irretrievably lost. By a party-man, or one 
whose successors woidd follow up his views, something 
might be effected alternate sessions, but with me the 
reverse is the case. 

‘ You do not say who is to be the new bisliop. I wish 
you could call the attention of Government to the 
Penitentiary under Mr. Brabner at Glasgow, which by 
all I could learn would be a model for such as might 
be established generally, so as to supersede all other 
secondaiy punishments. His prisoners, even for the 
longest term, are kept the whole time for a less expense 
than the mere transport to Hew South Wales costs, 
without reckoning the expenses there. They reformed, it 
seems, more or lessjn every case that affords any reason- 
able hope of it ; and, in one word, the effects seem to be 
all one coidd reasonably wish. He came over here in- 
specting our gaols, and has iviitten a report on them, 
which is printed (a very unfavourable one), and I also had 
much conversation with him. 

‘ Ever yours, ‘ R W.’ 

Of the folloiving letters to Miss Crabtree, one is an 
answer to a question of hers, on a report spread that Dr. 
Arnold had become ‘ Puscyite ’ or Tractarian ; the other 
concerns a translation made by Madame Fabre, wife of 
one of the principal pastors of Lausanne, of the ‘ Lessons 
on the Evidences of Christianity.’ The Archbishop took 
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a lively interest in the foreign translations of his %vorl; 
and in many instances contributed a part or whole ( 
the expcii'-c of the printing : — 

‘ XovchiIot 0, 1 63!). 

llj dear Jli^s Crabtree, — had thought there was n 
fabi ication about Dr. Arnold (or indeed inj'.self) so mor 
strous as to raise any surprise. If they were to say h 
had turned Swedenborgian, or iMussuhnan. or (fis one nia 
said of me) an Antinoinian-Amenian, I should not hav 
■))ondored. But a Puscyite ! it b bevond all shouting. 
Bead the article in the “Edinburgh Beview,’’ on Di 
Ilainpden and the O.vford malignant®, which came ou 
soon after the beginning of the Hampden persecution 
and you will see pretty much ivhat his views are of tlu 
Puse} ites. lie hardly dare® to think (as in 1113* ca^e also' 
of sending a son to O.vford, for fetir of being infected witl' 
this Protestant Popeiy. 

‘ Li grciit haste, yours vei^* tml}-, 

‘ Biciiaud "Wjutelv. 

‘ Aindest regards to your whole part}-.’ 

On the same subject he TOtes thus to M. Fabre, the 
husband of his accom])Iishcd translator : ' 


To Monsr, Fahrc, Pasteur at Lausanne, 

‘ Dublin : Dcct>ni)ier 12 , 16.30. 

Bc\ erend Sir, I addre-s you in the onl3* laiif'uar'e I 
am master of. being certavi that you, or at leart vour 
lad}-, will prefer good Engli-h to bad French. 

‘It was with heartfelt gratitude to the Giver of all good 
tliat I heard of the projected translation of the tract on 
Evidences. I am most an.xious not only to diffuse .as 
widely as possible religious knowledge and faith, but ah^ 
to draw more clo.sely the tics which ought to bind to- 
gether Christians of all nations and language.®, “as fellow- 
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subjects of that eternal Idngdom in which thei-e is neither 
Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.’’ With 
this riew, a daughter of mine had begun a' translation of 
the tract into French and also into Italian, and lias com- 
pleted nearly a third, with the assistance and correction 
of two (native) French teachers.' But 3 'ou ■udll have much 
supeiior facilities in dilTusing the work, at least tlirough 
Switzerland. ° 

‘I will transmit to you the sum of 211 . (as soon as 
I can learn through Mss Crabtree in what way I can 
do so), to cover the expenses beforehand ; and when the 
work is published, you may send me fifty copies for 
the present, that I may try how far they will be accept- 
able in France, Belgium, and Canada. The rest of the 
700 I will send for hereafter, if I find them wanted ;.and 
if not, I will lot j'ou know, that you may dispose of them 
3 -oursclf. Fi'om the specimen you have sent, it has been 
pronounced, by better Judges than myself, that Madame 
Fabre s translation is likely to prove an important benefit 
to the French public. One or two small corrections have 
been suggested, which I really did not think worth notice. 
Perhaps she may, in some places, a little improve the con- 
nection of the sentences, so as to avoid what is expressed 
b 3 ' the French word “ decousu.” I take for granted that 
Madame Fabre is open to the most rigorous ci'iticism, 
anxious only for the public good of the Christian world, 
and ready to take paing in making what is good still better. 

I judge by myself, having been rather a voluminous 
author, and having laboured more at the style of that 
little tract than that of any volume I ever published. The 
whole was subjected to the most careful revision of friends, 
and written over three or four times. 

‘ If you think it worth while to send over a copy of the 
Avhole manuscript, I will revise it, with the assistance of 
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my daughter and her mastem, and point out any correc? 
tions that may appear needful ; but the translation 
(judging from the specimen) is so good as it is, that I do 
not suppose this ivould make any important difference. 

‘ I hare sent to iliss Crabtree some books for you (by 
different authors), such as I thought likely to be new to 
you and interesting ; and some of which, or portions of 
them, might succeed in a Frendi translation. I have 
already appeared twice in French : at Liege was published. 
‘‘Xotions Elementaires surTEconomie Politique,’’ which 
is a most excellent vei-sion from my ori^nal, bj' M. 
Vischer. It is sold for 25 centime.", and is widely cir- 
culated, I understand, in France as well as Belgium. At 
Paris you can procure also “Doutes Historiqiies sur 
Eapoleon,” a translation of a little work which has also, I 
hear, appeared in German, haring of late attracted much 
attention from its serving as an nns^rer (though written 
long before) to Professor Strauss’s theories. I wish I had 
heard of you from Miss Crabtree before I passed through 
Lausanne last summer. Her recommendation would have 
induced me to seek tlie pleasure of your acquaintance. 
If thei-e are many of your countiywomeu equal to her in 
wori and intelligence, you are mucli to be congratulated. 

Believe me to be, Tvitli much req^ect, 

‘Tour -sincere well-wisher and fellow-servant, 

‘E. TThatelt, 

• ‘ Archbishop of Dublin.’ 


Extfad from, a Letter, 

‘ December ISiO. 

‘ The “ twaddlers ” to whom it seems I have introduced 
you, however intrinsically despicable, -derive great impor- 
tance from circumstances. Thdrs is the last new fashion. 
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As the fine gentlemen of Queen Elizabeth’s times delighted 
to exhibit themselves in masks as “salvage men,”°with 
■wreathed boughs round their loins, so it is in vogue among 
a certain set of educated men to declaim against evidence, 
reason, science, argument, learning, and all, in short, that 
they denote by Hie title of “pride of intellect,” and to 
cry up the purity and tlie pious faith of our -worthy fore- 
fathmB, and of unsopliisticated peasants ; and ns the costume 
of the above-mentioned makebdieve salvages was ad- 
mired because it was known that they had handsome 
clothes in their wardrobes, so these irrationalists are 
listened to ivith wonderful favour in thdr “ babblm® o’ 
green fields,” because it is known that many of them do 
themselves possess the intellectual ailtivation whidi thev 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1810. 

Letter to Dr. Hinds on 'Tradition,' i-c.— Letter to Bislion of 
Llnndatr— Attends Parliament— Letters to Mr. Senior on liis Par- 
Famenlaiy nttondance-Lettera to Dr. Dickinson-Introdneed to 
M. Guijot— Letter to a deigrman eoKcilinffror a parish— Hints to 

Transcendentalista— VisiU Tenhr— Letter to Dr. Hinds on Church 
Historr- Denewed intercourse srith 3L Sinnondi— Letter to Mr. 
s-enior— Letter to Lady Osborne on her praying for the ..Vrchhishop 
— Appomtment of Dr. Dickinson to the Bishopric of Meath- 
^■ttcr to Bishop of Norwich— Letter on the deration of Dr. 
Dickuson- Dissolution of Parhament— Letter to Mr. Senior- 
Letter to Bishop of Xonrich-Letterto Dr. Wnds on ' Absdution ’ 
and on lairj-Toles-Letter of advice to one troubled irith reli- 
gious aifRcultle^s 


L\ 1840, tre find the Archbishop tvriting to Dr. Hinds 
on the then much-vexed questions of tradition, reserve, 
and the gitidual teacliing of Gospel truth by Oiu- Lord 
and His Apostles, on tvhich the Tract party then so 
strongly insisted : 

‘My deal- Hinds,— If you Tt-ere ashed to reconcile, “I 
have called you friends ; for the servant knou'eth not,” 
&c.,| with “ Te cannot bear them now ; when He, tlie 
Spuit of trutli, shall come. He sliall teach you 
what shoidd you say ? ’ " 

‘ Hie Gnostics are apt to say that Jesus did not reveal 

‘ John XT. 13. 


“ John xvi. 12. 
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the Gospel, and taught little else than the Jewish Law, 
leaving tlie Gospel to His Apostles ; and the Mystics say 
that the Apostles did not reveal it in tlieir writings, since 
these contain only wliat already had been (though ob- 
scurely) hinted by Jesus, and that therefore the main 
part of the Gospel must have been left to the Church’s 
tradition. 

‘ Do you agree, on this point, with Hawkins’s tradition P 

‘I should like you to make the acquaintance of Dr. 
Taylor (Camden Town), the writer for the “ Athenroum,” 
and for Parker of "West Strand. He is engaged now in a 
work suggested by me, the “ Haturnl Histoiy of Man, 
Savage and Civilised.” He would receive a pupil of mine 
with open arms. I think }’ou might serve one another. 

‘ Ever yoiu’s aflcctionately, 

‘ E. ‘Whatbly. 

‘ Seventh edition of " Logic " going to press.’ 

‘ Jnnuniy 28, 1840. 

‘My dear Hinds,— The use made by the Traditionists 
of those passages is this : they find, they say, a promise 
of Jesus ol a fiu'ther revelation, and in the writings of 
the Apostles tliey fi.nd no doctrines but what had been 
taught or hinted at in His discourses ; hence they infer 
that the further revelation promised must have been com- 
mitted to tradition. 

‘ How my (present) id.ea is, that the admission of the 
Gentiles, and the final abolition of tlie Law, was the only 
new matter of distinct revelation after die dopartme of 
Jesus, and that even of that He had given many hints, 
not indeed meant to be understood at the time, nor even 
aftenv.'inls sufficient for their complete guidance, but only 
enough to identify His teaching ivith that of the Holy 
Spu'it, to sliow that the call of the Gentiles was not, as 
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infidels suggest, an afterlliought introduced I)y Paul. And, 
as for all other matters, the teaching of the Spirit was only 
a development and explanation of what Jcsiis had slightly 
and obscurely taught. 

‘ ^'■ow for another point : “ The .-cribes, &c., sit in JEo'Ca’ 
seat ; whatsoever therefore they bid j-ou,” &c. Xow tliis 
cannot extend to precejits which “ make the word of God 
of none elTect;” it must apply to the settling and fixing 
of things intrinsically indiflerent. Doe-« the authority here 
conceded to those scribes dilllr at all from wlial'.Je-us 
gave to Peter and the other Apo-tle> in Ili.s Church— viz.j 
■Whatsoever ye .shall bind,- &c. ? If the authority of the 
Jewi-h and of the Christi.m elders be the verj- same in 
kind and in degree, have we not an exact key to the 
latter ? 

‘ I see a New Zealand journal advertised, but no editor 
or conductor's name. Do 3-ou know of it ? It will never 
take unless supported by some known names.’ 

To Bishop Cophston. 

‘Dublin : FclruniT 1810. 

JI3 dear Lord, — I cannot engage m3'self to an3' sermon, 
as my residence, in England this spring will beVor short 
mtenal-s, determined by circumstances not under my 
control ; else I should be veiy hajipy to lend mv aid to a 
school. For it is only by making the rising generation 
rational beings, and not m9re mifeathered bipeds, that 
Socialism and all other such poisons can be eflcctually 
counteracted. The law-not perhaps in these remons 
but 111 de.spotic countries-may guard the people against 
the “ aiTow that llieth in the noonda3',” not afraiust 
the greater danger of the ‘-pestilence that walketh in 
darkne.'S.” 

‘lam pressed to come over to take part in storming 
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the breach that has been eflccleil in the Transportation 
system, for it seems Ministers will not wholly destroy the 
abuse mthout a little external ijressure ; but public atten- 
tion having been a little directed to the subject, all the 
other parts of the task are comi>arativcly easy. “It is 
proved already that you are stark knaves, and it will go 
near to be thought so,” is Shakspeare’s (unconscious, as I 
believe) description of what takes place in the most 
important mattem eveiy day. Vinien a just and important 
principle has fought its way through opposition to a 
genml acceptance, it is enrolled on tlie list of un- 
deniable and admirable tniths, and placed, as it were, in 
the heaven of Epicurean gods. “ Ascribi qicietis ordinibus 
patiar dcorum,’ it is assented to by the understanding, 
but takes no hold of the feelings and habitual course of 
tliought ; it is somewhat in the condition (I dare say you 
remember the occurrence) of the 47lh Euclid in the mind 
of the pupil, who, after c.xpressing his satisfaction witli the 
demonstration, added, “But it is not really so, is it?” 

“ True in theory but false in practice " is another ex- 
pre-ision of the same thing. A slight step beyond this is 
to admit that so-and-so would have been veiy good if it 
had been originally established, but that it is too late to 
introduce it now ; or that it will be veiy good at the 
^ Millennium, but that it is too early now. 

All this time the tnith in question is but an undeveloped 
bud ; but at length, after it has long been pioved,” it 
comes to be “ thought,” and at length practically applied. 

IIow I 'wish they could bring the tube and wire under 
the sea, across the Irish Channel ! I do not despair of its 
being done, though not in my Ume. I could then mnt-r. 
my motion in the House of Lords without quitting my 
post here, where I am peculiarly wanted just uow.’ ° 
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This year (1840) was that of his session in Parlia- 
ment, and his Enghsh friends, as usual, and especially 
Mr. Senior, were anxious to press on him the importance 
of more constant and regular attendance than he had 
of late given. But he was more and more impressed 
every session with the belief, that the good he could do 
in such periodical attendance was small compared ■with 
the evils which prolonged absence from his diocese ne- 
cessarily occasioned ; and though he resided in London 
for a time, on three or four occasions after this, and at 
other times came up on any special call for a few da 3 ^s, 
he frequented the House less and less. His -views on 
the subject are given in the accompanying letter : — 

‘ Dublin : January 28, 1840. 

‘ My dear Senior, — What jmu say about attendance in 
the House of Lords struck me at first as very reason- 
able, and the more I reflect on the subject, the. more 
inclined I am to think you quite in the right, and to act 
accordingly 

‘ The business of a member of the Legislature is certainly, 
as you say, a business, but such that a man should have 
no other business, at least during session. I should only 
make such modifications in and what you say as are 
necessary for the application of it to my own particu- 
lar case. E.g.^ when you speak of the necessary reading in ' 
the morning, in order to prepare oneself for the debate, 
as about an hour and a half’s easy work (viz., for you), I 
understand by this about three hours’ most harassing 
and exhausting labour to me, on account of the ex- 
treme difliculty I have in turning my course of thoughts 
from one subject to another. I am (in this respect, though 
not in others) like a steam-carriage, which you may have 
observed to take usually as many minutes as an ordinary 
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cart does seconds in getting into a new line of road. Be- 
sides the reading and tlie attendance in the House, whidi 
would not occupy perhaps, on the average, above five or 
six hours, the whole thoughts of the rest of the day must 
be as nearly as possible engrossed with the same subjects, 
I say, as nearly as possible, because even with the most in- 
adequate attention to the diocese, such as would leave the 
weeds to run to seed most copiously, still I could not quite 
throw that business overboard, or prevent its being a heavy 
addition to parliamentary business ; 1st, because so much 
that would be dispatched in a few minutes' conversation 
requires the reading and writing of letters; and 2nd, 
because the moment I am out of the rvay, plots are laid, 
dissensions arise, &c., and, in short, the occasions for my 
personal interference are multiplied threefold, notwith- 
standing the utmost discretion and vigilance of tliose to 
whom I entrust the care of afiairs. 

‘ Proceedmg, then, on such a course, it is not unlikely 
— supposing I did not completely break down under the 
excessive fatigue — that in time I might acquire, as you 
observe, such a familiarity with parliamentary business, 
and hold on the attention of the House, as would even- 
tually give me some influence. But this “ time ” would 
be fur longer in my case, as an independent member, 
judging of each question on its own merits, than for one 
who joins a party, A stick that would make a very re- 
spectable addition to the bundle, must take several years 
to grow up into a -substantive tree. People have to learn 
all one’s opinions one by one instead of referring at once 
to the general creed of a certain school or party. But 
perhaps, by great exertion and good luck, I might by tlie 
end of the session be so far advanced ns to have a pro- 
spect of exercising some little influence in the next ; but 
then I am out, and a year and a half after I should have 

VOL. I. GO 
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to begin nearly from die bottom of tlio hill again ! 'J}.c 
only way I can diink of for keeping the &tonc loUiii;! 
back tvonld be to reside constantly in London during the 
next session ; also to attend constantly in tiic Huu^c ax 
an auditor, and to converse in lobbies with sudi member* 
as I meet with on oil that was gmng on. In tliia wwy T 
might perhaps in the course of three or four sessions 
sis or eight years) be somebody in the House. Wliat the 
state of the diocese would be at the end of that time, you 
cannot ad^uately conjecture; but yon know minin fli 
how laborious the metropolitan diocese of Irdaiid mii-t 
be, and how be<et with c^cultics, and how incessantly 1 
have laboured, and how much, and also how litty, l have 
done in eight yean. Ton know enough of this to make 
it absurd for me to ask seriously whether you would 
adtise me to make a great, a certain, and an immediate 
sacriBce of a definite duly (to say nothing of rislts), for 
the diance of a remote, contingent, and probably small 
advantage. Ton ^rould naturally refer me to tlie fgH e of 
tlie di^ snapping at the shadow. 

‘What you say impresses the more strongly on my 
mind what I have always thought respecting the estiume 
awkwardness of the mode in which the Churcli is rqrro- 
sented. It is as if the Universities, instead of electing 
Umbers of Parliament, were represented by such-and° 
Budi a profiissor or coD^e-tulor, who would of course, 
gcnmlly qieoking, be'tlic more inelfident of 

Parliament, in proportion os he was tlie more devoted to 
Ilia own proper buaness. This applies even to 
bishops, except those few who, berides being blessed willi 
unusual strength, and talents ibr business, have also their 
dioceses eitlier in or dose to London. But as for Irish 
bishoi^ I wish the moctery of giving them on apparent 
place in Parliament, sitting by single sessions!, were fnirly 
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flone .way at once. The only influence tliey can thus 
have is possessed by those wlio choose to bind them- 
selves together, and .agree that wlioevcr is in Parliament 
.should bo the more spokesman of the body. I should 
think the present ministiy must know so much by this 
time. 

‘ Tf I had been in the House t’other night, I should 
h.avo .said something .about the Camrtists; and as it would 
mo.st likely have been unacceptable to more than one 
I)art3', perh.aps it is ns well I was not there. I should 
hn\ e adverted to the party who are incessantly railing at 
all those who wisii to m.akc the labouring classes rational, 
and to found religion on conviction, instead of “faith ” 
(Ac. on itselfj— a party supported and patronised by pre- 
lates, who then wonder to find the people, whom they 
have left defenceless, oveipowered by their assailants. 
And wo come to exorcise parental guardianship over 
these helpless innocents by silencing with secular coercion 
those who are misleading them. Should wo not begin at 
home — Ac. first silence those who at Protestant meetings 
revile in gross terms seven millions of their fcllow-sub- 
jeet-s? If these seven milUons arc in error (ns I think 
they .are) do not the Socialists represent Christians ns in 
error? If tiie Socialists are to be prohibited from dis- 
gusting and irritating the mind of a fellow-subject who is, 
as they maintain, eiToneous in his belief, has he a right 
to disgust and irritate his Homan Catholic fellow-subjects 
for being in his judgment erroneous in theirs? I am dis- 
posed to think the ultin-cxlravagancc of the Socialists 
makes them (like an overdose of arsenic) less dangerous 
than those rather less mild.’ 

The summons to take his sent in Parliament came at 
last in the shape of letters from his friends, showing that 
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an imporlant question was to bo brought forward. lie 
answered it thus : 

‘April C, IS 10. 

M3 dear Senior, — In true Irish st3'le I send this to sa}' 
that I sliall not, as I iiad designed, sail to-day, on account 
01 tlie gale, which is furious. I think, liow’cvor, of ven- 
turing to-morrow, if it is at all better. As it is in my 
power to take a part, I think it a duty to do .so, thouirli a 
more odious duty can hardly be conceived than that of 
coming forwaixl (if such should be the rc.sult) to defend 
the Sliite, apparently at the expen.>.e of the Clnirch, and 
to propose an apparent sacrifice of the revenues of my 
brethren in Canada, involving no diminution of my own. 
It will have been, I conceive, the most invidious task (and 
that is a bold word) ever imposed on me. Miss Fox 
speaks of the weight of my character, which I believe is 
as often as not a negative quantity, in which point of liew 
I ox2)oct it will be increased.’ 

The following letters appear to have been written about 
this tunc. The terse and pithy setting-forth of the prin- 
ciples 111 the second of these, on which the Ai-chbishoi) 
acted with regard to the disposal of linngs, is quite cha- 
racteristic r and all who knew his "mode of action are 
well aware that he acted strictly up to the principles there 
laid down : — , 

To Rev, Dr, Dichmson, 

‘Tlmrsdny, Mtiy 10 . 

‘MydearD.,- . . . Shall I print as an appendix 
to tlie essay on Pcrseaition, in the “Eomish Errors," a 
part (and what part ?) of Uie appendix to the Jew BUI 
speech ? Miss F, told me she heard Sj'dney Smith ex- 
claiming, “This is unanswerable,’’ and found, on inquijy. 
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he "vvas reading that. I told her I might be allowed to 
say it was at least thus far unanswered. 

Sir. Woodward sa 3 \s the schools have all diseases : the 
Homan Catholic, tlie plague ; the Protestant Church, the 
lethargj^; the Presb 5 'terians, the jaundice ; aud the Arians 
the palsy. Qliere is much tiaith in this, and the same may 
be said of all human communities and assemblies. Li 
Parliament, for instance, the Tories have a putrid fever, 
the Whigs a tertian ague, and the Eadicals a brain-fever. 
But it is providentially ordered that different diseases 
check one another, and so the world goes on. Our 
.schools are hospitals in which there is an advantage above 
literal hospitals, tliat the}’ have a panacea suited to all 
diseases alike — a knowledge of Gospel histoiy and 
general mental cultivation. If in proportion as these 
extend. Bomanism gains ground, that I must admit will 
be a strong presumption tliat it is tine. 


To a Clergyman who wrote to solicit for a parish. 

‘Dear Sir, — There are many points which I wish to 
impress on the minds of all my clergy : 1st, that none of 
them is to think, in case of his not obtaining preferment 

ns soon ns he may wish, that he is overlooked by me 

his character and proceedings unknown— or his deserts, 
whatever they may be, disregarded ; 2udly, that in the 
event tliat any one of them does obtain preferment from 
me, he is not to suppose that he owes it, m any degree, 
to any application made by himself; and 3rdly, that in the 
same event, he is not to attribute my disposal of prefer- 
meut to any consideration of his peciiniaiy wants ; ns the 
only c.'ise in which such a consideration could influence 
me — that of a pei-fect equality ns to all other points, be- 
tween two individuals — is not likely often to occur. When- 
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over tlicrc is any diflerenco at all in point of qualificatioijS', 
I think myself forced to regard the interest of the public 
as everj'thing, and that of the individual ns nothing.’ 

It was during his short stay in London this year (April 
— ^hlay) that Dr, 'Wliately was introduced to Guizot, then 
French Ambassador. Although these volume.'! hardly 
furnish a fitting occasion for the insertion of the oj)inioii‘> 
of others respecting him, yet the account of the imprc-i- 
sion made by him on an observer at once so acute, and 
so far removed from English party or local opinion, iiui}- 
interest : — 

‘Parmi les prelats anglicans avec lesquels je fis con- 
naissance, I’arclievfique de Dublin, M. Whately, con-c- 
spondant de ndtre institut, m’intdressa et me suiprit; 
e.'jpiit originel, fcScond, inattendu, instruit et ingenicux 
plutot quo profond dans les sciences philosophiques et 
sociales, le meilleur des hommes, parfaitcment ddsintc- 
ressd, toldrant, libdral, populaire, et, h travcrs son infati- 
gable activitd et son intarissable conversation, etrangement 
distrait, familier, ahiu-i. ddgingandiS, aimable et attachant, 
quelque impolitesse qu’il commette et quelque convenance 
qu’il oublie. D devait parler le 13 avril, h la Chambre 
des Lords, contre I’archevdque de Cantorbdry et I’dveque 
d’Exeter, dans la question des liens h rdserver pour le 
derge au Canada. “ Je^ne suis pas stir,” me dit Lord 
Holland, “ que dans son indiscrete sincerite il ne disc pas 
qu’il ne suit point de bonne raison poim qu’il y nit, h la 
Chambre des Lords, un banc des eveques.” D ne park 
point, car le ddbat n’eut pas lieu ; mais, dans cette occa- 
sion comme dans toute autre, il n’efit certainement pas 
sncrifie aux interdts de la corporation la moindre parcelle 
de ce qu’il eflt regarde “comme la verite ou le bien 
public.” ’ {Memoires, vol. v. chap, xxx.) 
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TIic foUomng jeu-d’esprit is probably merely the sub- 
stance ol something which was to liave been exjianded 
further — an ironical piece of advice, written ns by an 
infidel of the Ti’anscendental School, suggesting to his 
friends and colleagues to work through the medium of 
Tractarinnism. The Archbishop often insisted on the 
resemblance between the two : — 

Hints to Tmnscendenialists for worhing infidel designs 
through Traclarianism. 

‘Experience has shown that an attempt to drive out 
supemtition (except by substituting anotlier) produces a 
reaction; for one convert to genuine philosophy, fifty 
zealots. The only way is, instead of cutting down the 
weeds, which makes them grow the faster, to apply some 
ch'cs'sing to their roots which shall make them wither 
gradually. "Why not leave the unenlightened vulgar in 
tile arms of Cliristiauity, taking care only tliat in propor- 
tion as they become enlightened they shall throw it off? 
Eor till they become so they will only fly from one form 
of superstition to another. But why (it may be said) not 
leave jihilosophy to do its own work ? Answer : Experi- 
ence shows that men considerably above thevnilgarin many 
respects, arc j-ct overcome by their religious wealmesses. 

‘ Take pains, under colour of .advocating tlie existing 
faith, to represent it in so absurd a light, that none but 
the very weak can hold it in the literal sense, and that in 
proportion ns men’s minds enlarge, they will take it in a 
philosophic.al and figurative sense. Thus, an alarm is 
excited, and a path is opened over mountains and swamps 
which could not be removed. 

‘You and I know indeed already that the popular 
faith is nonsense ; but die more nonsemdcal we can make 
it, the sooner it will be rejected. A strong dose of medi- 
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cine mny cariy’ off with it a femallcr portion of morhid 
matter, wliioh a weak constitution could not else get rid 
of. Extol religious faith, as independent of evidence and 
ojjposed to rc.'ison. This will accustom men to the idea 
that their faith will not stand the test of evidence. We 
indeed know tliis ah'eady ; but it will greatlj* accelerate 
the pi’ocess to have this habitually iinpre.''sed on inenV 
minds, by strenuous advocates of their religion, before 
they are sulficientl}- enlightened to come to the eonelu-ion 
1)3* a reasoning proce.-s. Tlieir prejudices too arc shocked 
by calling on them to reject their f.iith ns in'ntionnl. Since 
we find men prejudiced, let us begin by cidisting their 
prejudice.*, where we can, on our side. Discourage the 
stud}' of the Scriptures. Tlie hulf-enlightcncd, as expo- 
I'ience .shows, cannot be alway's brought at once to see 
them in the right light, and are often confirmed in their 
faith. But discourage it — ^not, as some unwise philo- 
sophers have done, by decrying, but by extolling, ]st. 
Bcprescnt them as mystical — too f>acrcd for jjrying curio- 
sit}' — a.* parabolical throughout — ns likely to do harm, iftc. 
2nd. Bring up to a level with them an enormous ma.«5 of 
other works — those of the fathcre, liturgies, traditions, &c. 
You mny effectually do away the nobility, by conferring 
it on eveiy one. Tlie ancient warriors took a city, whose 
walls they could not beat dou'n, by a mound outside. (So 
also -svith miracles ; make evei^’thing such.) 3rd. Bai.se 
other writings a little higher as the completion of what 
the Evangelists began. As John gave a new Gospel 
(beyond the first three), so, a newer yet by his successors. 
4th. Make these writings (more than any man can read) 
a necessary interpreter of Scripture : men will not care 
much to study what they cannot understand without a 
commentary that is inaccessible. 

‘ Another advantage from this course is, that you may 
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liras burden the faith •with an indefinite mass of absurdi- 
ties, ■which ■will at length bi'eak die back of credulity. 
Just observation of Palcy, that the Eeforniers did service 
to Cliristianity in the matter of Transubstantiation, because 
“ they relieved Cliristianity of a ■weight which sunic it.” 
(Your plan, therefore, must be to add on weights.) Ee- 
jircsent the insufficiency of Scripture ■to establish ■without 
other aids the doctrines that people profess to derive from 
them. Thus, those other aids will be called in (and let 
them be left indefinite), to prove, or to explain away, 
anything whatever. This makes the very foundation of 
faith something floating and unstable. 

Next, hint that there is a sewet docti'lnc, according to 
which the initiated understand in a peculiar sense many 
articles of the vulgar faith. If any one lots out enough 
of his secret interpretation to shock the prejudices of the 
vulgar, repudiate and condemn him, and declare that his 
is not the secret ; but never let it be undcretood that you 
or any one else has tiuly declared what the secret is. 

‘Engage a number of writers, not only real philoso- 
phers, but also some sincere bigots, to advocate j'our views ; 
but never let any one coinmit you to a responsibility for 
what he saj's. Let your iwiters of pamphlets and treatises 
be what the Cossacks were to the Eussian army — to break 
the enemy if they could, or, if rejnilsed, to disperse as 
tliey could, without falling back on the main body. Pro- 
ceed as a general does with tlie outworks of a fort: as 
soon a.s one is taken by the enemy, he fires upon it from 
the main works. Let out the philosophical explanations 
of Deity, Trinity, Incarnation, &c., but always have some 
one at hand to repudiate this. The Nile floods all Egypt, 
but conceals its course.’ 


The Archbishop’s stay in tomi was this year very 
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short, and he soon joined his farndy-cirde at Tenby, 
ivhere he remained for a time busily engaged in compil- 
ing from the newspaper reports of his speeches a general 
one. Of this the letters which follow treat, with some 
digressions : — 

To Dr. Hinds, on Gliurck History. 

'Cublin: Mar 0, ISJO. 

‘Slydear Hinds, — ^We (my family and the Powdb) 
shall set out on Thursday, they going on to Tenby, and I 
turning off to London, which I may reach either on Satur- 
day or Monday. I expect my motion to come on on 
Thursday, the i4th. 

‘ Your sermon is, I conclude, waiting for me in Lon- 
don. I rather regret your having, as you say, omitted all 
reference to your theory of deacons. It might have come 
in very briefly, and though not in itself essential, it is con- 
nected Avith some very important views. I did not know 
it had been controverted. 

‘ Most persons, indeed — I among tlie rest, — ^had been 
accustomed to take for granted that the seven deacons 
mentioned were the first, merely from the question ha\-ing 
never been raised; but as soon as it » raised, your account 
seems so obvious, and the opposite so utterly improbable, 
that a man who should contend that the seven Grecian 
deacons are to be regarded as the only ones, might be 
expected to maintain that the cakes which Sarah baked 
for the strangers were the first bread ever made, because 
the first mentioned in the Bible. I have said that your 
account is connected with an important principle : if, as 
appears manifest, there were Hebrew deacons before, 
whose appointment is not recorded, and if, as I tbink every 
candid and intelligent reader must perceive, the appoint- 
ment of the seven is mentioned only incidentally, on account 
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of Stephen and Philip, this portion of narrativo appears of 
a pieee -nith all tlie rest of the New Testament, in which 
there is no distinct record of many institutions, ordinances, 
fonns, practices, &c., whicli yet we are sure must have 
existed with tlie sancdon, and some of them by the ap- 
pointment, of the Apostles themselves. As is remarked 
concerning Creeds and Liturgies in my “ Essay on Omis- 
sionR,”'so also in respect of Chimcli-government! it was 
evidently designed that each Chiu-ch, in every age, should 
be left to its own discretion — a serious and considerate 
discretion — not an indiscretion — as to these points ; con- 
sequently the sacred writers not only do not lay down 
any injunctions as binding on all Christians in all ages but 
were not even allowed to make sndi a record of what 
they did institute, for the time, in particular churches, as 
would have practically operated as an injunction. As you 
have truly observed in another place, when some tradi- 
tional institution, system, creed, &c., has come down to us, 
of which gi’cat part is probably of apostoheal origin, we 
are to take the whole as a hiuuan ordinance, tliough de- 
son’ing of attentive and respectful inquiry from its anti- 
quity, and as not designed (else this would have been dis- 
tiiictlj’ stated) to bind all Christians absolutely. If I had, 
in fact, not the least doubt as to the use of leavened or of 
unleavened bread by the Apostles in the Eucharist, and as 
to the posture in which the communicants received it, I 
should not be bound to confonn to their practice, nor to 
celebrate their love feasts, &c. In respect of Church-go- 
vernment, this 'principle is most perniciously lost sight of; 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians agreeing to fight out their 
battle (for a battle they make it, in plain defiance of the 
plain pi-indple of "following after peace”) on tlie question 
whether tlie one or the othm: foiin of government was 
cstablislied in each cluu'ch which the Anostles founded : 
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the first and main question being whether they meant thn^ 
form, whichever it was, to be “ an ordinance for ever,” 
and a model to all Christian churches, and this without 
delivering any injunction or giving any desciiption relative 
to it, excejit the general ones of “orderly” and “edifying” 
submission to “ those that bear rale in the Lord," and 
harmonious concord among one another. 

‘ On opposite sides the same error prevail®, with 
equally baneful effects : in the Presbyterian, when he 
maintains that “ Prelacy is as bad as Popery ;” and in tlie 
Tractarians. when tliey disallowed the title of clergj- to 
those not episcopally ordained, excluding each otlier from 
the Church of Christ fi-om a" supposed non-agreement 
with the practice of the Apostles in matters wherein they 
not only did not enjoin conformity in all future ages to 
their practice, but (snpernatui-ally ■witliheld, as it seems to 
me) do not even distinctly record wliat their practice was : 
but indicated, as plainly as it could be indicated, that 
while tire great doctrines and the spirit of Christianity 
were to be received always and everywhere as of dhine 
iujimction, those other matters of ordinance, government, 
form, &c., sliould be left to the discretion — ^tho responsible 
and careful discretion — of each church in each age and 
country. 

‘ By-the-bye, I do not tliink you ever gave me any 
opinion on my last volume (perhaps out of modesty, as I 
quoted so largely fi-om you), which I sent you. I should 
like to know whether you think that portion of it wliidr 
is especially directed against the Tractites is likely to do 
oiiy good. That is now the most rapidly spreading pesti- 
lence, and when it has swallowed up, as it is rapidlj' 
doing, the Low Church or Grnosric party, coimnonly called 
the Evangehcak, will be, for its appointed day, truly for- 
midable to genuine Christianitv. 
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To Dr. Dickinson. 

' London : May 20. 

‘ Aly de<ar D., — received yesterday your two of Fri- 
day and Saturday, aud I start on Thursday for Tenby. 
I was at tlio Birthday Drarviiig-room yesterday with the 
Bishop and address. The Queen reads beautifully ; I wish 
she would teach some of my clergy. The Bishop of — ^ 
talked to me spontaneously about the Tractites ; and if 
j'ou had heard him, }’oii would have thought, but for the 
voice, that it was I who was speaking. I should not 
wonder if he were to oppose me to-night. Mr. Ward is 
to correct the press for me, and furnish notes on the 
penal colonies. Great attention seems excited to the 
subject. 

‘ What sad dawdling about the Education Report ! It 
is now about two months since it was completed, and 
more than three since it was announced as just forth- 
coming. Lord Plunket will arrive in Dublin ns soon as 
this. Could you not collect the clerg}' to a tea-party on 
Wednesday week ? Arnold wants to have the law altered 
whl<’h prohibits deacons from secular occupations, in 
order to have something like our parocliinl visitors. I 
should think the way to break the ground woidd be by a 
pamphlet in the form of a letter to tlie bishops. But I 
shall talk again to the Bishop of Norwich about it. You 
say nothing of health in your last. I have good accounts 
from Tenby. 

‘ Ever yours affectionately, 

‘E. D.’ 

During his stay at Tenby he renewed his inter- 
course with M. de Sismondi, Avho was then staying with 
his wife’s family in the neighbourhood ; and those who 
survive to remember the pleasant social meetings of that 
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summer, cannot fail to do so with interest. Secondary^ 
punishments were mucli di'-cu'-sed between the two poli- 
tical economists and ])hilnnthropi%ts ; 51 . de Sismondi 
being inrlined to be a little bias-ed 1)3’ his own recollec- 
tions of various impri'onment.s in Geneva and Italy first 

as an aristocrat in the old Kevolution, then as a democrat 
b}' the Austrians ; while the iVrchbishop held steadily to 
his main principle, that the end of punishment i-, primarily, 
simpl}’ the prevention of crime; though a*- Eub-crvif!it to 
that, of course, even- means should be used to reform the 
criminal. 

51 . de Si'-mondi had, from his own recollections, a pecu- 
liar horror of solitan* confinement, and the various 
s3>tcms tried and pursued in difierent countries were often 
made subjects of discussion. 

'June 0, 3810. 

‘ 513- dear Senior, — I am working hard, but advancing 
•■lowh-. I find the compiling from the newspaper reports 
— including the incoriiorating of the llcph- — slower work 
than fjriginal compo-ition ; and I ha%’e al.'o to collect and 
arrange sevenil notes. To fill up the slight hcade, which 
in main- place.- arc all that the reporters give, and to im- 
I)rove the arrangement and expression, is a delicate task. 

I have accordingl3- resolved not to intemipt m3>elf in it, 
but to keep at it stcadih' (bating, of course, the unavoid- 
able interruption of Irish letter.-) till finiihed. AVith m3' 
intellectual constitution, if I were to bre.ak off and come 
to town to speak about corn-laws, I should make but a 
poor hand of thrit, because it would take more time than 
ould be allowed me to bring my thoughts into a new 
train ; and then, there would be much time and difficulty 
in bringing them back again to my present work, and I 
should either perform this badh', or delay it till the public 
intere-t had died away — most likdy both. I am re.ally 
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Sony not to liavc been able to lend n hand, slight as the 
advantage Avonld pi-obably have been, against the Corn- 
laws. And I had designed to come up, after having 
finished, as I had hoped, the work before me. But I 
find this quite impossible; and it is better to have a 
chance of doing one thing tolei-ably well, tlian to attempt 
two at once and fail in both.’ 

'Tenby: July 4, 1840. 

‘My dear Senior,— I propose to start for Wateiford on 
Tlmvsda}’’ or Friday morning. 

‘ Sismoudi is here, with his wife and her veiy agreeable 
sisters. Of coui-se I have crammed him with penal colo- 
nies. I have resolved on stealing your copy of tlic 
“Statesman,” unless 3 'ou particulai-ly want my pencil- 
marks in it, in which case I will restore it from Dublin. 
I little anticipated so long a job in the speech ; but I am 
pretty well satisfied with it, as far as I can judge from a 
manusciipt. Did the division on the Corn-laws equal 
your hopes? 

‘ 'Weathci' wot, wind}’, woful.’ 

Tlic first letter wo find after his return to Ireland, is a 
fragment to Lady Osborne, apparently in reply to one of 
liers, expressing a fear that he would look on her prajdng 
for him as a mark of enthusiasm. The reply gives very 
fully his views on the subject ; — 

. 2b LaHy Osborne. 

‘ How could you, my dear madam, suspect that I should 
censure j'ou for enthusiasm for remembei’ing me in your 
prayei-s, and for praying that I may obtain the approba- 
tion and support of sincere Cliristians ? We are bj' no 
moans restricted, in our private devotions, to the words or 
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to the topics of the Liturgy ; but are we not, even thci 
expressly taught to pray repeatedly “that all professp. 
Christians may agree in the truth, and live in unity am 
godly love ”? It is with hesitation and qualification tha- 
we ventiu-e to pray for anything that is entirely uncon- 
nected with our own exertions, such as fair winds or 
fruitful seasons, &a I do not know that there is a sinfdc 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer which is not to be accom- 
panied with eflbi-ts of our own. But while 3-011 arc prav- 
ing for mutual love and concord among Chri-tiaus 3-011 
are also labouring to promote it. 

Thank 3-011 for what you arc so good as to say about 
Sismondi’s book ; but ns I am now in the midst of book- 
sellers, it will be the least ti-ouble to procure it here. 
When I read a good many Trinitarian witors, I sometimes 
wonder that thei-e shoidd not be more Socinians than 
there are. lliere is much scholastic metaply-sics' afloat 
whicli I would put into the hands, by choice, of any one 
whom I wished to regard the doctrine of tlie Trinity as 
an absurd device of the schoolmen. By-the-bye, a lady 
who had been a Socinian, accidentally read the disserta- 
tion on the word “Person” in the Appendix to the “Lome," 
which changed her views, and she is now a member of 
our cbui^i. I wish you could get Sismondi to rend 
Hinds " Throe Temples.” It is the most scriptural work 
on the subject that I know.’ 


To the Bishop of Bbnoich, 

'DuUin: October 4, 1840. 

‘Hy dear Lord,— I returned last night from a con- 
firmation tour in Ferns and Leighlin (the bishop bein«r 
incapable), m which I confirmed, at eleven places, 1843 
persons. Pretty well for our sinecure Church ! 
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‘I .<!hall order a great cargo of your pamphlets for 
clisfributioii among the clergy here. It was an unexpected 
])lcusure to me to receive it, as I feared you woidd rest 
^alisfIod with the publication of the debate in die two 
•pamphlets (J[r. null’s), and the “Appeal for Church 
Government;” bodi of whidi, by the by, I suppose you 
have seen. Both are well written, and I have been giving 
them what circulation I can, as I wish people to see what 
is said by others as well as by myself. 

‘ Your lordship’s publication seems to me a model of 
dignified forbearance. While you were cannonaded at 
a distance with generalities, 5'ou appeared to have the 
woi-st of it, to such an audience as the House of Lords, 
but on coming to close quartei-s — entering into particulars 
— ^yonr victoiy is complete ; and yet there is not a sign of 
that acrimony with which j-ou were assailed. It is the 
veiy picture of the Lacedemonian phalanx, enduring an 
almost overwhelming shower of missiles, crushing all 
resistance when they come within iiikc’s length, mni-c.hin g 
calmly to the sound of the flute, and scorning to pursue a 
routed enemy. 

‘Ever, my dear Lord, most truly yours, 

‘ E. Dubux’ 

The next letter refers to the promotion of his 3Tilued 
friend and chaplain. Dr. Dickinson, to the bishopric of 
Meath. Tliis promotion, though one which gave the 
most lively pleasure to the Ai'chbishop, was not, ns was 
generally suppo.red, the result of his application. The 
Eev. Dr. West succeeded as the Archbishoj/s chaplain. 

‘I dare say,’ he writes in a notebook, in which he 
occasionally recorded his thoughts on passing events, 

‘ most people supposed, and perhaps many do still, that I 
had been urgently pressing his claims on Government, and 

VOL. I. II H 
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writing ancl speaking to everyone concerned, to get l^m 
raised to tire Bendi. How little such persons knorv me 
or him ! Of course if I had been asked to recommend, I 
should have done so ; but they could have no motive for 
this, latterly at least, as they could not doubt whom I 
should fix on. And that being the case, my urging his 
claims would have been asking a personal favour — a 
thing I never did, nor rrill, from any ministry. For as soon 
as I should have contracted an obligation to a minister I 
should have put it out of my power to act riglitly ; I mu.st 
then either have sacrificed my independent judgment, 
and all the influence fairly arising thence — advantages 
for which I am responsible — or else I must, by actin<r 
occasionally against the minister, incur tire imputation 
of ingratitude and treachery ; and not altogether unde- 
servedly, inasmuch as I coidd not deny knowing what it is 
that minister’s, when they confer an obligation, expect in 
return.. They regard the man, in short, as bought, on 
whom they confer a favour. He who knows or believes 
this to be the case, sells himself when he accepts one ; 
and he who has sold himself has thenceforwai’d only the 
alternative of being a slave or a cheat. “Dame qui 
prend, tout se rend.” ’ 

But though the Archbishop was thus firm and consistent 
in the course he had laid down for himself— never to ash 
promotion, even for the most valued friends— he never- 
theless was always ready to give tliem opportunities of 
recommending themselves by making known their abilities 
and powers, and affording them occasions to bring these 
into play. A friend remembers accompanying the Arch- 
bishop and Dr. Dickinson — a few years earlier than the 
date before us — to the Irish Office, -ndiere the Archbishop 
was soon engaged in close conference ivith two of the 
ministry who happened to be present, wliile Dr. Dickin- 
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f'oii 01.(1 ilic i.aiTotor remninccl in anollier part of the 
rooin. rresently ll.e Archbishop cried out suddenly, 
I.y, here ivc are talking of Irish aflliii-s, and there is a 
pei-son in (l.o room who knows more of them than all of 
us jmt together r and lie called on Dr. Dickin.son to come 
lonvord, and engaged him in the convei^ation which was 
going on, so as to give him an opportunity of showing his 
IlK.roiigh acquaintance with the subject. 

Tlio addres.s of congratulation to Dr. Dickinson on his 
appoiiitmcnt was originated without the Archbishoii's 
kmnvledgo, and signed by a vciy large majority of the 
clergy of the diocese. 


3o ihc liislw}! nf Xoinvich. 

•Diililin: Novcinlior 21, IstO. 

‘ -My dear Lord,—! cannot refi-ain from thaiikiii" \-ou 
for yinir kind recollection of me when you were wititm 
to Dr. Di(*kinson. ° 

‘1 do. of course, fed a great loss in him ; and, as Bacon 
say-, the inconvoiiieiiee is greater, and the convenience 
h-.. on account of the novelty. B,it I have no doubt I 
.Miall feel more and more the gain of an ally on the 
Iridi Bi'tich. 

‘Independently of that, however, I were most sclfidi 
not to rejoice in the benefit to the (’hur.-h, of seeing such 
a man jnit in his proper jilace. preci.sely becan.se it w his 
ja-oper place. If bishoprics were to be had for askin.r 
and not without, neither he nor I should have been wheiv 
■\vo arc, 

‘The .appointment is generally applauded. Even the 
adver.-arie.s of the Education Board have no fault to find 
iiith him, except that he i.s not one; and it is not "-o 
strange that ministers should now and then appoint a man 

II H 2 
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who Mipporl^ tlieir iiiosl iiii|H)rtniil inca-un!-, tlinl they 
Mioiihl crur have ilniic nthcnvi^c. 

'Iloii^ht tn bo known that Lonl Mor]H‘lh ncknnw- 
Icdgra he Jinil long had Dickinmn in his ; mi iliut w<< 
may conclude he deserved n Inige share ut the erx-di;. 
And il phould also lie known that he sponlnncnif'Iy 
oflered the living (Dr. D.*s) of Anne's (in niy gift. Init ol 
course claimable by Govemmunt) to 3klr. We-l. the iMir.ili 
(now my rhnplnin mid sccrebiiy) to wlmni I had pm 
ini-ed it. 

‘This is like liini<cir. IMlh kind regards. 

‘E\er, my dear Lonl. j-ours most tnily. 

‘It. I)l'DM.V.' 

A disMihition of X^rliumcnt had brought miiiid his 
turn again to be in Loudon, cm which he wrote ns followr 
to Mr. Senior : — 

•Xmiin1ipr;i0k ISIO. 

‘^lydcsir Senior, — We shall most gladly rceuivc jinir 
party and — - at Dublin, more espeeinliy ns we do 
not think of eomiiig to London for the M-ssion. I may 
IKwhaps come oxer by myself fur a week, if any qucsiiini 
should nii-<c that csiiccially rails for me ; but there is so 
little done in a single tessioii that it is by no means worth 
the sncrificc. As for the Education Donnl. that will be 
far better defended by Lonl Morpeth than it roukl by me, 
even if I Vt-ere eimstniitly in the IIoiiM ; because he is n 
nieniUw of the ndministnitivc fund, and he ha* Imen sinec 
hU nifiiointmciit ns commissioner n veiy regular attendant. 
Eo greater impnirement could Imre been introduced into 
our Constitution. For want of it the whole question has 
liccn considered more ns n contest beween myself and 
I’liillpotts, tlinn ns one in whirh Oovemment were fullv 
embarked. John Tunm is very nctire against us. and Ikis 
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gained over, I understand, the Cardinals ; but still I Jiave 
no great fears of the S3'stem being formallj' disallowed by 
the Pope, even b}' a future Pope, who shall be one of 
those very Cardinals, but who will hesitate to take so strong 
a step ns Pope. I think the system will go on and take 
more. and more root in the minds of tlie peopte, till the 
Tories come in ; but then I fear confidence will be with- 
drawn from it, and John Tuam will carry his point. I have 
heard li*om Sieveking, who has sent over copies of the Latin 
treatise he got printed at Frankfort. You can get a copy 
of Fellowcs. Of course you w'ill send him, or anyone else, 
copies of “Whatel}' on Shakspeare,” of which you are 
firmly entitled to as many as you wish. Lord Plunket is 
greatly interested by j*our part of the work. 

‘ Your account of 3’our tour is indeed most cheering. 
IVe have not resolved on anything for nest summer. All 

will depend upon what the medical men say of . 

If compelled to go abroad, it rvill perhaps be as good or 
better for her to remain fised in one place, if we could 
find one that would suit us ; but I don’t think in idl our 
travels we suav any place where we should at all like to 
remain. To me it is indiflerent, provided we do not stay 
in a vnlley — the only situation that disagrees until me. I 
have no objection to the act of travelling ; what I rniw 
is something to do, some to accomplish. I have 
outlived tlie power of being amused, passively, for 
more than a- day or two at a time. I have been 
too long .an actor to endure being a spectator long 
together, however splendid the scenes, and excellent the 
]ierformancc. Pei'haps if I were no longer Ai-dibishop, 

I miglit spend my time very happily in writing books ; 
but I must have something to accomplish, else I should 
feel much ns Napoleon did in St. Helena, and as he 
would have equally felt had he had the whole world to 
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irancler over, supposing he could have been effectually 
bound to continue a mere spectator, with nothing to do 
but to see, read, convene, &c. The difference between 
him and me, of his seeking gloiy and power for himself, 
and I some public benefit, does not affect tlie pre-sent 
question. But it adds to my discomfort when abroad to be 
always suspecting (as experience has lately sliown, not 
ivithout reason) that something will be going uTong in 
my absence. Dickinson made a speecli at the Lord 
Mayors, at a meeting respecting emigration, dissuadin'' 
settlers fi-om the penal colonics ; and the report of it hi^ 
readied Frankfort, London, and Edinburgh, and has called 
forth angiy letters, of which the publication is threatened, 
from persons interested in those delectable regions. A 
spark seems to have fired the train I have been so long 
lapng. The demons be^'n to cry out, and we may hone 
will be ejected.’ 


Extract from a Letter to the Bishop of Korwich. 

‘DaUin: December 10, 18J0. 

‘lam glad you seem to entertain those cheering views 
m the midst of your discouragements, wliich I endeavoured 
to express in my last two chaiges. 

‘ Some consider me (though my temper is the reverse) 
as very sanguine, because I always attempt whatever has 
even a slight prospect of success, and am never disheartened 
by failure. But the fact is, I never do fail ; for my ordei-s 
are, not to conquer, but only to fight ; and whenever I do 
happen to conquer also, that is so much over and above. 

‘ Though you might suppose me to be overflowin'/ 
with leisure, from my bestouing so much of my tedious” 
ness on you, it is only because, having pen in hand, I do 
not like to leave unsaid what occurs to me ; but I have 
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HOW two sermons in the stocks, besides an examination 
for orders. I have not time therefore to read, except by- 
proxy. Mrs. W. has been reading Gkdstone for me. 
She say's lie begins in a moderate and rational style, pro- 
ceeds to some startling and revolting conclusions, and 
then (like the doctor Avho ordered the ice to be -warmed) 
concludes by neutralising all he had been saying, and 
leaves ymu just as -wise as before you opened his book. 
I am meditating a veiy importont work, in which, as it 
will bo a work of many hands, you may perhaps find me 
some assistants. I am proposing to set several persons to 
work to compose an Index to the Oxford Tracts, including 
the remains of Fronde, Neivinaii’s Arians, and other 
avowed publications of the avowed Tractites. It is 
quite right that the wliole series should be brought up 
before the tribunal of the public as a whole. Tlieir°policy 
is, to obtain for each tract ivhatevcr influence it may 
derive, not only from its intrinsic merits, but from its 
being part of a series, coming out under the sanction of a 
certain committee, or wliatever it may be called (which 
is quite fair); but then (which is quite unfair), if the tract 
be refuted or objected to, to disown it, as “ the work of a 
very young man," for which no one is at all responsi- 
ble but the individual author, and our judgment of 
which is not at all to affect the general character of tlie 
tracts. How this may be called “yilaying fast and loose." 

‘ The “ Lessons on Evidences” have been translated into 
Froiich by a lady at Lausanne, and Fellowes has some 
copies for sale. It is very well done. Tliere is an Ttnli.nn 
version just about to be printed at Brussels. Perhaps 
your son can learn whether any could be usefully con- 
veyed to the Greek Islands.’ 

The following letter (to Dr. Hinds) alludes to the Arch- 
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bisliop’s views on tlie mucli-disputecl passage, ‘Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them,’ &c. He 
always considered this passage as relating to offences 
punishable by the religious community, the Church, not 
to sins against God. At a later period he developed 
these views more fully in his work, ‘The Kingdom of 
Christ.’ 

The postscript relates to a literary effort which, though 
trifling in itself, was interesting to him. His fondness for 
fairy-tales and fairy mythology, a branch of romantic 
literature generally despised by all but the very young, 
was characteristic of his mind. A good fairy-tale never 
lost its charm for him ; and the outlines of the pretty little 
stories which occur in Mrs. Whately’s tale, ‘ Keverses,’ were 
furnished by him. The ‘ Tales of the Genii ’ had been 
old favourites of his youth ; he would often repeat from 
memory striking passages in them, which illustrated 
special truths he was explaining, and he had always 
regretted that the book was one whose character in 
some respects made it objectionable for young people. It 
was at his sugge.^tion, therefore, that Mrs. Whately under- 
took to revise and alter the tales so as to make them fit 
for the perusal of young people. This was done in so 
successful a manner, that some good judges considered 
the literary merit of the work increased ; Wt being, un- 
fortunately, published under the old title, which did not 
imply any alteration, this little book has been less known 
than it deserved. He was always ready to answer the 
scruples of many excellent persons against fictions, by 
obsei’ving that -the imagination has been given us by God, 
and that as He has seen fit to bestow it, it must assuredly 
be intended to be employed ; and the very examples of 
the use of parables in Scripture show that fictitious 
narrative is sanctioned by Him; that a judicious 
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selection is at all times to be preferred to a system of ex- 
clusion, and that young persons, if too severely restrained 
from gratifying so strong a natural taste, may indemnify 
themselves, wlien older, by an indiscriminate and hurtful 
indulgence of it: — 

' Decem1)cr S6, 1840, 

‘ JIj’ dear IT., — 1 have been to-day sledge-hammering 
3 ’our idea about Simeon into a sermon. It does well. 

‘I think j'ou have come round ver}' nearly to my %iew 
about remission — i.e., not absolute remission of sins 
(though they are sins against God) as sins against God, 
but as excluding from the Church. 

‘ PS. — Do you know the purified “ Tales of the Genii,” 
edited b}' Mrs. \V. ? (not witli her name).’ 

The last letter we give for this j’ear is one whose date 
is uncertain, but maj’ iirobablj' be referred to this period ; 
it is an answer to one who wote to ask the Archbishop’s 
advice on some points which troubled his mind : — 

‘ Tlie promise of Christ to be tvith His Church always, 
and that His Spirit should lend them into all (the) truth, 
might naturally have led to the expectation that no errors 
should over find their wa)-^ into any Christian Church. 
And when, after the departure of the Apostles, various 
different opinions prevailed, of which some must be false, 
tins might have shaken men’s faith in dirist’s promise, 
and led them to think He had deserted them, or had all 
along deceived them, supposing no such varieties had 
arisen while the Apostles were on eartli. But we know 
they did, in opposition to the eflbrts of the Apostles. Qf 
course this proved that the promise of Christ did not 
extend to the prevention of all inroads of error ; and that, 
as in the Apostles’ time, so afterwards, false notions were 
to be expected. Now in their time the appeal to their 
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miracles proved that they were riglit, and their opponents 
wrong. Ill after-times a like appeal has been set up by 
many. They are quite consistent in requiring absent to 
sucli evidence : When I see anyone work miracles, I will 
believe him. 

‘ But setting this aside, what was the test, ivheii tin- 
Apostles Tvere gone, which was the true, and ivhich the 
false faith ? The decision of the Church, to be sure. Aii<’ 
what is the Church? Eindentl}' the m.'ijority. All 
quo«tions were canva.«ed in councils, and the ded.-ion w- 
that of the majoiit)’, like a vote in the House of Common-.. 
In fact, tile Boman Catholics, since tliey exclude the 
Greek Church, arc but a small majority ; but I admit thal 
the chief part of their doctrines and practices are, and 
have long been, those of a great majority of professing 
Christians. And now, how are we to know that the 
majority are always right? Orthodox, in the common 
acceptation, they cannot but bo ; for tlie opinion of the 
majority will always be right, {.e. orthodox, in tlie ej'os of 
that miyority. But how do we know that this will be found 
orthodox at the day of judgment? The majority of the 
Israelites were for the golden calf-five out of six of the 
spies brought up an ill report of the Holy Land. Tlic 
majority of the Jews (including most of their fathers, who 
declared what they said had always been the received 
right interpretation of- their Scriptures} rejected the 
claims of Jesus. And tlie Mahometans outnumber the 
Christians. And all this is natural. A religion franied or 
perverted by man is likely to be more pojiular tlian one 
hich is calculated to improve and change our nature. A 
coat made to measure sits easier than one which is ready- 
made, and requires the body to be fitted to the coat. 

‘ Wliat, then, are we to be left to ? Private judgment. 

Is each to examine Scripture for liimself, and decide for 
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himself whnt is the Iruo interpretation of each port P Do 
you not see how weak mid fiiiliblc hmiuin teasou is, aiico 
lennied and able men have differed from each otlier, tliera- 
fore some of them, at least, from tnifli P Surely it is the 
part of Christian humility to disparago our own judgment 
and our powers of reasoning— of silking ovidenco— mid of 
intf^ihsling Seripturc, and to embrace in faith whatever 
the iiiEiIlibIc guide, the Churcli Gbtholie, has 
‘ Verj* well : I will renounce nil leliancc on my own 
pOTVors, and resign myself to die infallible guide— when I 
can find it. But bring me no tests of Scripture to prove 
that Uic Boman Ginruli is so : no npiieals to the fathcie— 
no historical proufii— no reasonings of any Wntl Yqu 
liave told me I am incapable of all this ; that my reasoii- 
inp and judging p-weisi are not to be tnisled. Tb put 
niguineiits before me, is to show a book to a blind man. 
It is to scud me a long voyage in seardi of a compass, 
bccnii-e I cannot sail without a compass. Kbtliing but a 
seiwblo niimclc exhibited to inj-sclf can make mo or any- 
one el-e, coiiMstcntly, a Boinmi Ctilliolic. ^ 


‘ Awordingly, the tliiiikiiig part of tlicm usually bclievo 
iiiorcly that their religion is the most cuni'cnicnt fur keep- 
ing the vulgar quiet; but as for its tnitli, tliey embrace 
these two fimdaiiicntnl propositions: 1st, that God never 
would (or indeed could, properly spcaldng) giro a revelor 
tion without pviiig ako an iniiiUible guide for its right 
iutcrpreUition,.nlwa 3 T. at hand, and accqitablo to all as 
!in indispciwible remedy for the weakness of our faeidtics 
niiduncortuinlyof our judgment; 2iidly, that therefore we 
ought not to reason, enquire, judge, or-, in shoit, cmplov 
our OV 11 faculties at all in deciding nnyroligious question 
but rely wholly on an infallible guide. 

‘ From these two positions, which are fundnmcntols of 
Eonmiiisni, follows tlic destrucUon of nil die resL That 
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Church saw-s off the bough she stands on. For it follon-s 
inevitably (and this is tlie belief of the most intelligent 
members of the Churdi) that God never has given a 
revelation (unless to any tvho may have experienced a 
sensible miracle), and that He never can, unless proved 
by a miracle to each individual who is to receive it. For 
as to the eddence of miracles having been displayed to 
others, tliat is a matter of judgment (by hypotheri') in 
religious matters. 

‘ This dew goes to the root of the matter, which ic 
what few Protestants understand, and hence they are 
often worsted in controversy, and often write Eotnanism 
without knoiving it. And tliis e.vplains (what I learned 
from B. White) why so many Eoman Catholics who are 
deists or atheists never think of enquiring into the evidence 
of any form of Chiistianity. The above propositions 
prove a priori that there cannot be a revelation.’ 
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CnAPTER xy. 
isn. 

liOttcr <0 Mr. Sonior on tlio merits of two nnonj'mous personages 
— Ijetter to Risliop of LlemlafT — Letter to Miss CraLtiec on n 
ninthoiiintirnl qiioslion— Accident to Mrs. ■\VlietoIy— Letter to 
Risliop of Llnmleir— I^'ttertoMr. Senior on ‘Tract No. 00’ — Liter- 
Tiew witli Rr. Piisey— Rentli of liis frienil Rlnnro White— Visits 
Ellis with his fnniily— Letter to Dr. West— Letter to Bishop of 
Norwieli — Rctimis to Irolnncl — Letter to Sfr. Sonior on Irish 
Ediicntinn — Letter on siiine subject. 


Tub earliest letters on our list for this year need little or 
no explanation. Tlie lively description of two personages, 
on wlio-'c merits Jlr. Senior had been questioning the 
Archbishop, is truly characteristic. 

The letter to Mis-s Crabtree (Februiny 23) is apparently 
on some mathematical question she had put before the 
Archbishop. Uo always shrank from giving an authori- 
tative decision on matters of this kind. 

To N. Senim', Esq. 

' Pnlnco : Jommr}- i, 1841, 

‘ My dear S., — ^It is very curious that, of all possible mis- 

take-s, the Icariiiiuf of and the activity of should 

be celebrated in England ; the remarkably illiterate cha- 
nicter of the one (who does not even protend not to hate 
the veiy .sight of a book), and the apathetic sluggishness 

of the other, being here a common joke. is a 

member of several boards ; and, what is more, he often 
attends at them (not to them) ; and hence the mistake. 
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He Trill sit you for two or tbree hours, present in Godv, 
though absent in mind — ^“areo I’air d’un mouton qiii 
reve.” And if you address a remark or question to him, 
you will find he knows as much of what has been going 
on as the aforesaid sheep ; but when roused to attention, 
he will make shrewd remarks, and often ^ve sound juds- 
ments ; for he really is a man of a fair degree of inteli=- 

gence, though, to be sure , if “sawn into qiiantitii 

would make half a dozen of him. His apparentlv .-tup''! 
apathy, which leads some at the first interview to unrleri-at 
him, makes others, afterwards, to overrate him ; for it i- 
like the “ locutus bos ” of Livy. If you were to hear an 
ox utter a sensible remark, your astonishment would set 
it olT, and it would seem not only prodigious, but pro- 
di^ously wise ; and, moreover, you would not know what 
he might say next, if the humour took him ; you might 
guess that he knew all tilings, and if he would but speak 
more, might instruct the world. Another cause is, that 
he has a way of saying, “I quite agree with you and 
Swift remarks that “ the short way to obtain the reputa- 
tion of a sensible man is, when anyone tells 5’ou his 
opinion, to agree with him.” Yes (you will perhaps 
answer), a short way to gain it, and a short way to lose it 
again ; since such a man’s word must often contradict hii 
actions, and each other. So I should have thought, a 
priori, but much depends on whom- you have to deal 
with. “ Old birds,” they say, “ are not raught with chaff, ” 
but I suppose young ones are. I remember, soon after I 
came here, having occasion to point out a very objection- 
able passage in a sermon of 's (entering on politic.-). 

and he quite agreed with me,” but next week published 
the sermon as it was. Tliencefbrward I Icnew him, so 
far ; and before long, I knew him “ intus et in cute.” But 
there are many who have long had dealings with him, and 
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yet have not found him out. These are right in reckon- 
jng him a superior man ; for superior to them lie surely is. 
If Ministers trust hun not to talce any steps that may 
benefit liimself, though aU the Whigs in the empire were 
to be lianged fifty cubits high, they will be acting against 
the Icnowlcdge of him which they ought to have acquired, 
and easily mn}-. Tliey fancy him a man of steady Whig 
piinciplcs. Heaven knows, he is prett}' steady to his 
oi\ 11 principle, which is, to provide for his own interest ! 
I never knew him act independently ns to that principle. 

Those are equally mistaken who calculate on 's steady 

support of miuLsters. They ought to be aware, for it is 
no secret, that he was prepared to oppose the tithe-bills, 
tooth and nail t only it happened not to come on while 
he was in rarliaiucnt. He is somewhat open to love of 
popularity with those immediately around him, and has, 
I fear, too little principle to guard him against the effects. 

‘He has never opposed the Education Boai-d ; but ho 
has not, that I can learn, made any M’gorous exertions in 
its favour. 

‘He is, like the other, a good-humoured character; 
and likes, u hen he Oaii, though not so iiiiblushingly, to say 
and do at the moment whatever is likely to be acceptable 
to the persons present. On the whole, I do not think 
either of them much more to bo depended on by a party 

than , or nij>clf. llie two last will not support any 

ministerial ino.asure whore conscientious principle inter- 
feres, and self-interest or love of popidarity may exercise 
a like interference in the case of the others.’ 

To Bishop Copleston. 

‘Dublin: Febrnniy 6, Ifill. 

‘ is accounted, by the most competent judges 

hero, an author rather to be referred to than read, behig 
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chiefly an indefatigable searcher in books ; a man pretty 
strong in “simples npprehensio,” weak in “judiciunf,” 
and stark nought in “ argumenta.” I have not read him 

or on this subject, though tlic latter appears, from 

ivhat I have read, to be decidedly clear, only eaten up 

■with conceit. is a man ■who first makes xip his 

mind (soon made up, as being verj' small), and then seeks 
for reasons ; of course, if he chance to stumble on a good 
one, not rejecting it ; but he is not implicitly to be tru-ted 
even in his statements of facts. I do not mean that he 
would absolutely fabricate ; but I have known him put 
forth (when on his own side) the greatest misstatement'-, 
which he could easily have ascertained to be such. In 
religion he is, in all essential points, a Papist ; only, like 
IlemyYIIL, he would like to be himself Pope. The 
most oflensive doctrines, including persecution, he does 
not disavow. Tliough a bitter enemy of the Eomau 
Catholics, he is j'et one degree more bitter against all 
Protestants, including many members of his o^rni Church, 
who do not coincide with his views. Of course it ■\vould 
not suit their views to go to tlie root of the controversy, 
which lies in those points common to the Church of Pome 
and the Oxford Tractites ; a party whose origin I partly 
foresaw and foretold, witli a delineation of its characteris- 
tics, in the “Errors of Eomanism.” ’ 

To Miss Crahlree. 

‘ Lublin ; February 3S, 1841. 

‘ My dear Miss Crabtree, — ^Thank you for the letter.-5. 

I shall coDsidt again, or some other who knows the 

subject well. I mention this — and I mentioned it before — 
to clear myself of the presumption (which I think it would 
be) of making decisions on any subject which I do not 
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- profess to be a proficient in. And you, I think, would not 
, infer from tliis that I consider mathematics ns a subject 
in which questions are to be “ decided by authority!” I 
dare say you are even in the habit of consulting the 
almanac to know Avhen there will be a new moon, without 
the least idea that the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
not susceptible of exact calculations, or that questions of 
asta-onomy are to be decided by “ authorit 3 \” 

‘ At present, having had no time for a very slight 
glance, it strikes me that the way I and everybody else 
judge of the probability of a conclusion, is. just the 
same, as far as we have, data to proceed on, as insurance 
offices iLse. Tor instance, “of men that have such-and- 
sucii ^nptoras, on the aversige, so manj' per cent, have 
the plague," and so many per cent, of plague-patients 
die. &c. 

‘ As for the data, insurance offices tliemselves are'morc 
or less correct according as the statistical reports are full 
and accurate. Tlie NotAvich Insurance OIBce, either firom 
en-oncous information, or from increased duration of life, 
since it was founded, had for several years diarged too 
high a premium, having undei-rated the chances of life; 
and thej' have thus an enormous accumulation of cjipital, 
Avhich they knoAV not what to do with. 

‘ I cannot believe that any one, 1st, considers a probable 
argument as good for notliing; 2nd, or again that all such 
arguments are equally probable ; 3rd, or again that hvo 
or three such arguments, leading to the same conclusion, 
ai'e, together, of no greater force dian one of them alone. 
Tlicn .surely tliere must be a mode of computing their 
joint force.’ 

The letters Avhich follow allude to a severe aeddent of 
lYliatdy, Avho Avas long laid up in consequence of a 
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cnmpoiiiul fracture of the leg, irliidi tlircntriipd Fcrioiis 
cflbctB on licr licnllli. Tlii*> anxiety niggc^tcd the folloir* 
ing chnrartcri>-tic letter to BMiop Copljston 


Otaidi 7, 

‘ Sly dear T/nd^— 3 Iri>. W., I am happy to ra}’, ii going 
on n« fiivoiinibl}* im we could rcntiire to hope, hut of 
ri«ir«! has Mitlurcil and inii-t Bufli'r iiiufli. It w.'« a 
fortnight Ijcfore f-lic could be liilml out of bwl to Imvu it 
made. 


Once Ix'lbre I hud wor«(* iieiV'* to give of her. when 
for about thivc week- .<.110 wa-. wavering between life and 
death in the typlmr-fcver at ]Ittie>worth ; “And whether 
rhe'd li\-e or dic^ why the docton> didn't know." She 
hn« nillunMl Icbi than I had feared, of her old enemy, 
paliiitatioii. which nlwnj-!i comes nt the bade of ei-ciy 
other a«.uiliint. bodily or mental ; like the Helots of old, 
who were sure t*» make an inMirreetion vdieii there was 
an ttirihquake. or a foreign war. or miy other trouble at 
hand. 


What n strange thing it i<«, that tlicra arc m many 
diflerent kinrh of bodiljr suffering, and some of them 
among the ino«t severe, wliieli we never call /min ; and 
yet there me different kind- of pain tool AVliat ran Iw 
the differentia that bulmigi to all that we call “pain," and 
whWi U ab-ent from these other scn*atioiii, which no one 
calls pain*. Iiut yet verj- diNigiecablc : f.(/. iinii-ca, sense 
or M, If, nation, nervous agitation, &t., ami among others 
--wlKit I believe is among the most dixwlful, though I 
know it only ly what I sec in othcn% and hear them de- 
i-criljo— that palpitation ? 

It is, a" you say, a double trial of one's firmnes-i. when 
the things to lie borne are mrh a* mic cannot tiy or wWi 
to be indifferent about. Ojiposition from encmic^ or 
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strangers, obloquy or contempt from tliose one •wishes to 
esteem, perverseness or foil}' in those from -whom one lias 
no reason to expect anything belter, and the like, arc 
things ivhich to some people (as far ns I can judge by 
observation of them) are no trial of any consequence. I 
suppose those who liavc what the phrenologists call the 
organ of firmness much developed, receive a positive 
gratification from its exercise, and ditto with tlie organ of 
combativeiiess. hly natural endowments on those points 
are but small ; and I believcf it is, univei-sallj', more easy 
to acquire a habit of acting like than of feeling like a per- 
son of such natural endowments. 

‘ It is commonly said at Oxford, at least used to bo, that 
It was next to impos-riblc to make a 'Wykehamist believe 
that any examination could be harder than that which 
the candidates lor Now College undergo. 

Xow it is about equally difficult to convince me that 
any one can liavc a greater or more painful ofibrt to make 
than myself in acquiring a habit of fii-mness. In this, 
however, I may conceivably be mistaken ; and whether 
I am or not, no one can over decide, since no one can 
feel what is within another’s breast. But in tin's I am a 
coinpctcnt judge, that no earthly object could ever repay 
me for the labour and the angui,di of remodelling my 
iialuro in these respects. I have succeeded so far that I 
have even found myself stamling fiim when some men of 
constitutional intrepidity have given way ; and, indeed, I 
liavc heard seamen say that if a mast is well spliced, it 
will sooner break anywhere else than there. I feel that I 
can trust this splice in my character; but this I may 
safely say, that if any one whom I conceived to bo of just 
such a constitution ns mine, but who had no thought or 
belief of another world, were to consult me whether, with 
a view to worldly objects alone, it wci-e worth his while 

I I 2 
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to attempt tlie conquest of timiditj-, irresolution, basbful- 
ness, sensitiveness to public opinion, and other such dis- 
pO'ition"!, and whether, if he achieved this conquest, and 
made a creditable and thoroughly prosperous career in 
some pubhc station, he would be repaid for his efforts 
and suffering, I should answer at once in the negative, 
and should recommend (supposing, all along, the present 
world alone to be considered) that he should take the 

fullcntis semita vital . . . nunc voteruin libris, nunc 
somno et inertibus horis,” &c. The process of mental 
cnKe-hartlening, I should tell liim, is inoie pain than 
Aladdin’s lamp and ring would repay.’ 

It uas just about this time that the appearance of 
‘Tract ^o. 90 had created a umversal excitement among 
all in any wa}* interested in theological controversy. lie 
writes to ili*. Senior on the subject : — 


'DuUin: Aprils, 18JL 

ITy dear Senior,— The IBishop of Iforwicli has sent 
me a vciy able and well-written iiamphlet by Prebendary 
Wodeliouse, on Subscription, and in favour of Cauirch 
Govenimeut, and he is anxious to have it reviewed. I 
should think, in conjunction ivith the Bishop of X.’s own 
speech and tlie “ appeal,” an article might be made on it, 
which would be veiy interesting at this time, when all 
Oxford is in a ferment abftut Tract ICo.’OO. He sucfrested 
to me to apply to you thereupon. If you thmk There is 
any hope of getting an .article from youreelf, or from any 
one 3*00 know inserted in any review, perhaps 3*011 had 
better see the bishop about it. Just at this crisis a good 
luard thrust might thoroughly overthrow the party. 

‘ Ever 3’ours, 

‘E. WlIATL'LT.’ 
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The next Jotter is in answer to a request for an artiolo, 
probably on tlio same subject He was still engaged in 
superintending translations of the ‘ Evidences ’ in different 
languages. Ho lived to see it in twelve or fmu-teen : 


'April 10, 1841. 

‘ ily dear Senior,— I could not trust ’s dii-ections, 

but I will tiy to get an article by a better hand, if you’ 
think you can make interest to get it inserted. I shall 
try Hinds fimt, and some others if he refuses. It i.s 
curious that the veiy da}' after yours arrived, I received 
a letter from a clci-gjnnan at Pisa, suggesting an Italian 
version of the “ Evidences,” for which lie thinks he can 
give circulation. It is provoking that there should be a 
demand and a suppl}', and }*ct they cannot be broutrht to 
meet. • ° 

‘ I do not know to wliat extent Government Jiave inter- 
fered in respect of poor-law ofHces hei’e, but I suppose 
neither ministei's nor commissioner.^ could refuse to favour 
in the appointments those who took a prominent part in 
the contest about the bill. 

It is one of the evils of any measure (supposing it ever 
.so good in it.self) that is carried by such means as tliat 
was, th.'it you in great ineasiu-e preclude yourself from 
employing creditable instruments. If the truest religion 
is prop.sgated by force, reprobate dragoons and their com- 
panions must be yom- missionaiics; if you smuggle in 
the best commodities, the dealers will be reprobate'’&ailors 
and ruffians, &c.’ 

It was in this year that he had an internew mth Dr. 
Pusc}', at Brighton, which, ns it has been grossly misre- 
presented, and stated as having taken place under different 
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circumstances and at a much earlier period, may need to 
be explained here. ^ 

They met as old college associates, on the most fiiendly 
terms. Dr. Pusey, in the course of the interview, asked 
the Archbbhop’s permission to preach in his diocese. The 
Archbishop told him, candidly,-he dreaded his introducing 
novelties. ‘ Not novelties,’ replied the other. ‘ WeU, if 
you will, antiquities,’ said the Archbishop. Dr. Pusey 
requested him to name some examples of these ‘anti- 
quated novelties,’ and he instanced the practice latel}* 
introduced of mixing water mth wine at the communion. 
Dr. Pusey excused the practice by observing that at the 
early communion complaints had been made that the wine 
afiected the heads of tlie communicants ! The Arch- 
bishop exclaimed, ‘Oh! Pusey, you cannot be serious;’ 
and at last he added, in his own account of the conversa- 
tion, ‘ I fairly made him laugh.’ 

It was about this time that the news reached the 
Arclibishop of the death of his friend Mr. B. Wliite, an 
event which could not be une^^ected to those who knew 
how long and severe had been his bodily sufferings for 
years. 

In the summer, Mrs. Wliatdy being sufficiently re- 
covered to toavel, the family removed first to Brighton, 
and then to Ems, whose waters had been prescribed for 
some of the party. The narrow and confined, tliough 
picturesque, valley of the Lahn had, however, an un- 
favourable effect on the Archbishop’s health, and at 
the end of a fortnight he returned to England, leaving his 
family to follow when the ‘ cure ’ was completed. ” 

The following letter to Dr. West (now his chaplain in 
Bishop Dickinsons stead), describes liis impressions of 
Ems: — 
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To Dr. irMi. 

‘Nassau: July 21, 1841. 

‘My dear West, — send you n view of our “happy 
valley. It is veiy pretty — I dare say as much so ns 
Bnssclns s ; and I would, if I had enough bodily energy 
loft, dig a hole in the inoimtain, like him, rather than live 
in a valley. I do not tliink, however, that I have ns yet 
sullbrcd quite so much as I have in others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ilomy Ta 3 dor are here, as agreeable as I had expected. 
She is beautiful, and veiy pleasing. He has read tlie 
“Bishop,” and thinks it veiy clever, but not agreeable in 
style. He says Bishop Stanley was much taken with it, 
and had been inquiring of all the bishops to find out the 
author. Senior also has read it, and with approbation. 
The chief censure I Imve heni-d pronounced on it is, that 
if a man does not know bettor than to need such advice, 
ho must be incapable of profiting by it. Now, ns the 
same maj' bo .said of nearly all the advice that ever has or 
will be given— 6’.y., all sermons, charges, &o. (including 
Paul’s to Timotliyj for one might saj‘, could Timothy 
want to he told that a bishop ought not to be a brawling 
dnmkard ?) — this is a matter for serious consideration ; 
not least for mo and my brother of Meath. Shall we 
sp.'ire ourselves (I this year, and he ne.xt) tlic trouble of 
witing charges F If not, pray turn in your mind (and in 
his) what I shall saj^ ns tlie time draws near. The com- 
pany mostly go and return to church and eveiy where else 
on donkeys, which are in vogue for all ranks and sexes. 

There was mounted on another ass. It is the Queen 

of Gicece (not Bussia) that is hero. There are multitudes 
hero of huge orange-coloured slugs ; shall I bring over 
some to fill sinecure places in Ireland? The papers 
speak of Lord Lansdowno ns detained by illness at Liege. 
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On Sunday, Cox came over to consult about the index. 
He has a great part, but not the whole, of Mi\ Oroly’s ; 
he is willing to enter into direct communication with him, 
and thinks he can make such additions (having read 
all the tracts as they came out, and also the other works 
of the autliors) that they, two together, will produce a 
valuable work. His direction is Godesberg, near Bonn, 
Ehine. You may communicate with him on Croly’s 
behalf. Croly need not be ashamed of using his aid, for 
he is a very intelligent man, and quite wj!? to the subject, 
having been all along on the spot.’ 


On the Archbishop’s return to Ireland, a new source of 
anxiety with respect to public affairs began. The lilinistry 
•had changed,^ after an unusually long period of WJiio- 
administration, and he was anxiously concerned to know 
how this would affect the Education scheme, which had 
been commenced and carried on under the Whigs. He 
immediately wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant, laying before 
him the state of the case, and declaring tliat unless the 
measure was decidedly and openly supported by Govern- 
ment, he could not remain a commissioner. 

The letters which foUow explain the rest : 


‘ My dear Senior, —Soon after my letter was sent ii 

to the he went to England, leaving it behind hin 

nmead, only with a general knowledge that it relatec 
to the Educational Board ; which I suppose he had beer 
taught to regard as a matter that would keep cold 
and which he might settle by himself mthout con- 
suiting the English GoTernment. If so they did not in- 

ShK.Peen,.„.„e Minialer, i. 

t -I. He latter retained office until June 1846. 
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Struct Inni well in the requisitions of his office. While in 
Jinglancl a rumour reached him that I intended to resimi, 
on which he wrote to deprecate the step, and to state 
what is above. I sent him a copy of my letter, which he 
answered by saying that Ministers had not had time to 
make up their minds, &c.. aU in the cautious style which 

has procured tlic title of “ The Veiled Propliet.” 

I rephed that I had no wish to urge Ministera to any 
premature decision ns to their approval or disapprove 
eitlier of the system in itself, or of myself as one of its 
administnitors, but that it was important there should be 
as little nnnecessaiy delay as possible, because agitating 
doubts and suspicions would fill tlie pubhc mind and 

gam strength every day. And so rests that. But 

when I dined there t’other day, openly and spontaneously 
questioned mo .about the B3’stem, evincing a favourable 
disposition. The chaplains are a curious medle3% and 
four-fifths of them agree (while agreeing in hardly any- 
Uimg else) in having been sti-enuons opponents of the 
Boai-d. On the other hand, I hear it said that Lord 
hns declared that he will not endure any tamperincT 
with It by Government, and this seems probable. ° 

Iho Bishop and Clergy of have presented a 

eulogistic address to the Primate, begging his advice as 
to what steps they should take relative to National Edu- 
cation and he in reply entreats them to take none, but 
leave matters in the hands of Ministers. If he says this 
without having had any communication with Ministers, 
it is very satisfactory, implying that Lord Stanley’s 

system, which was ungodly and mischievous when 

acted with a Whig ministry, may become wise and 
good when — joins the Tories; but if it be tliat he 
speaks as having had communication with Minister, and 
that they mc.an to tamper with the system so as to satisfy 
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itc former opponcnls, it is all over with it. If they pro- 
pose the smallest alteration (however insignificant in it«elf). 
thal will be the signal not only to JlcIIale, but to thc^ 
crowd of other agitators who are waiting for occasions to 
oppose any ministerial measure, but are ashamed to oppo-e 
the Board which they had so long supported, as long as 
it remains cxactlj- on the same footing, jiny .‘•iich attempt, 
therefore, I shall reg.ard (especially after the warning I 
have given) as mj’ dismisstd.’ 


'PabM : XoTemU r 1C, IS]]. 

‘ily dear Lord. — ^llany thanks for your kindness in 
executing my commission. 

‘ You are quite right in what you say of the Tractifes. 
“The horse is not quite escaped who drags his halter.*’ 
Our Church, in breaking loose from Bomish corruption, 
carried off a piece of the halter. Their object is to get hold 
of the end of the halter, so as to lead off the hor.=e captive, 
not back to his old stable, but to one of their own, much 
like it, in which he is to be hoodwinked and grind in their 
mill. 

‘ ily object is to disengage his neck from the halter, 
without (ns some reformers have done) tearing it off so 
roughly as to tejir off hair, and skin, and flesh with it. 

‘ Our Church is at present like the feet of Xebuchad- 
nezzar’s im.nge, partly of iron, and part (though by no 
means half) — only a small part — of clay. I would sub- 
stitute, iron for the clay, and the eby for the iron. 

‘ I have not seen tlie notice' of tlie Bishop of Winches- 
ter's chaige. 

‘ The has been much lauded by some, for one of 

his; in which he censures Xo. 90, yet says that tradition 
is the .appointed interpreter of Scripture. I don’t know 
what the Tractites would desire more, for they ivill take 
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good care to make Uiemselvea the judges of what is tra- 
cution* 

‘ How much more just to say that tlie Christian Scrip- 
tures were the appointed interpreter of tradition ; coming 
after It ; the books were -ivritten from the very Oliurclies 
which had already embraced Christianity on oral teach- 
ing, and designed to clear up what was doubtful in it, to 
siipply what was deficient, and to guard against error 
which might creep in. “that they might Imow die cer- 
tainty of those things wherein they had been instructed ” * 
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' Common>plaee Bool: of BtnrAiifiB’iUTrr.r, 

D.D. late Arihbisbop ofDnblin. Edited by 
j Mbs £. J. WiUTCLT. Po«l 8ro. 7r. CiL 

I Essays on the Administrations of 

( Great Britain from 1765 to 1830. By the 
i Bigbl Hon. Sir G.C. Lnvts Bart. Edited 
I by the Biglit Hon. Sir E. Hr. id, Bert. 6\ o. 
-with Portralr, 15r. 

By the tame Atithor, 

Inquiry into tbo Credibilily of the 
Early Bomas IXislorT, 2 rols. SOa 

On the Uethoda of Observation and 
Beaspnipg in Politics, 2 to!>. 26r, 

Irish Dlstnrhnnccs and Irish Church 
Qnc»UoD, 12r. 

Bemarhs on the TTso and Abuse of 
some Political Terms. 9r. 

The Fables of Babiins, Greele Text 
with Latin Xotes, Paitt I. 5s. Cd. Pact IT. 
8s. Cd 

An Outline of the Zfecessory 
Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pore and 
Applied Logic. By the Jloat Ikr. IV. 
Tno^tsoXfD.D.ArchbishopofVorlw Crown 
8ro. 5r. Cd 

The Elements of Logic. By Tnoaus 
S 11 EDDC.W, M.A. of St. Peter’s Coll. CanUb. 
12mo. 4r. Cd. , 
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Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System, of 

Logic. By W. Stebuixo, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12ino. Bs. Gd. 

The Election of EepresentatlYes, 
Pnrliameiitary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas UAnc, Barrister>at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown Gro, Gs. 

Speeches of the Eight Hon. Lord 
Macaul.vy, corrected b3’ llimself. Library 
Edition, Svo. ISr. People’s Edition, crown 
8vo. 3s. Bd. 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 
Parliamcntao* Reform in 1881 and 1832. 
ICmo. Is. 

A Eictionary of the English 
Language. B^' R. G. LATiiAsr, M.A M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary* of Dr. S. 
JoiiKsoK, ns edited by the Rcr. H. J. Todd, 
witli numcrons Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 3G Parts, price 3s. Bd. each, 
to form 2 vols, dto. 

Thesaxirus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
fadlitatc the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. ByP. M. Rooet, 
M.D. 18th Edition, crown Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Lectures on the Science of Lm- 

guage, delivered at tho Roy'al Institution. 
By Max Mudder, M. A Taylorian Professor 
in the University of Oxford. First Series, 
Fourth Edition, 12s. Second Seihes, 18s. 

Chapters on Language. By Fke- 
DEUIO AV. Farr-ar, M.A. into Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Ciunbridgc. Crown Svo. 8s. Gd. 

The Debater; n Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Howtos. Fcp.Cs. 

A Course of English Beading, 
adapted to every tasto and capacity; or, 
IIow and What to Read. By tiie Rev. J. 
Pvcnoi^, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6s. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical; with a Cliaptcr on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, B, A. 
Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 


outhey’s Doctor, complete m One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J.W. Warter, 
B.D. Square crown Svo. 12s. Gd. 


Historical and Critical Conunen- 
taryon the Old Testament; with a New 
Tlranslation. Bj* hL SL Katasch, Ph. D. 
VoL. L Genesis, Svo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, los. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 

A Hebrew Grommar, with. Exerciees. 
By* the same. Part 1. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, Svo. 12s. Gd. Key, 6s. Part IL Ex- 
ertional Forms and Oonstmetions, 12s. Gd. 

A Latrn-English Dictionary. By 
J. T. White, M A. of Corpus Christl Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
I Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price d2s. 

A New Xiatin-H&gUali Diotionary, 
abridged from the larger work of mite and 
Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, M.A. 
Joint-Author. 8vo. pp. 1,018, price 18s. 

The JuDior Scholar’s Xiatin-Hnglish 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of JVhite and Riddle (ns above), by* J, T. 

I White, M.A surviving Joint-Autbor. 

I Square 12mo. pp. GG2, price 7s. Gd. 

• An Bnglish-G-reek Lexicon, con- 
I taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 

I of good authority. By* 0. D. Yonob, BA. 
Fifth Edition. 4to.21sL 

Mr, Yonge’s Hew Lexicoi^ En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his l.nrger 
work (ns nhovo). Square 12nto. 8s. Gd. 

A Grreek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, DA). Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 31s. Gd. 

A Iiexicon, Greek nnd. English, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
Englidi Lexicon. Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. Gd. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
Tho Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devnnagnri and in Homan letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly* 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benpey. Svo. 62s. Gd. 

A Practical Dictionary Of the 
French and English Languages. By L. 
Contanseao. 10thEdition,post8vo.l0s.6d. 

Oontnnseau’s Pocket Dictions^, 
French and* English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. 8d Edition. 18mo. 5s. 

Hew Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; Gerinan-Englirii, and 
English-German. By tlie Rev. W. L. 
Bl VCKLEV, M. A, and Dr. Carl Martin 
FR 1 BDL.VNDKR. Post 8vo. [AWy ready. 
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Miscellaneous Worts 


Bccroatjons of a Country Parson. 

By A. K. II. B. ripvT Serii s, irith .Jl 
Woiylcut llluilntions from Designs by 
B. T. I’rilebctt. Crtnrn 8™. I2s. 0* 

Beerontions of n Countir Bnrson. 
Slcosd ScRirs. Croivn 8 to. Si.CdL 

The Conunonplnce PliUosopbor In 
Town end Countiy. By the f.irae Author. 
Crown 8ro. 8«. Cd, 

IiOlsarc Honrs in Town; i:«-ay. Covoli- 
toiy, jEsthetIcsI, Moral, .Social, end Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown Svo. St. CrI. 

The Autnnin Holidays of a Counti;- 
rereon ; Rvsays contnhuted toiniur's.Vey. 
ezine end to Cntd Wordt, br the eamc. 
Crown Sro. St. Cd, 

The Graver Thonghis of n Cotmtry 
rerson, Sreovo Sniiins. Ur the same. 
Crown Bra 3». W. 

Ccitical Essnys of n Connlry Parson, 
selected from Cuiys contributed topraio-’s 
JUbyoeine, by the same. Post Svo. 9s. 

A Campaigner at Homo. Ur Snra- 

txr, Author of ‘Eialatta’ and'<jrngffl 
Criticax’ Post Sro. with Vignette, 7*. Crf. 

Studios in Parliament : a Series of 
Sketches of Leading Politicians. Bv B. II, 
nurrow. (Reprinted from the Pa// Jfoli 
Gazelle.) Crown 6vo. di. 0<f. 

Iiord Macaulay’s Miscellnneous 

Writings. 

Lmnanv Enmov, 2 vol*. 8vo. Portrait, 21e. 
Prorix’s Eiirno.w, 1 roi. crown Svo. 4s. CA 

Tlio Hot. Sydney Smith’s Mte- 
cdlaneons Works; iccludingbis Contriba- 
tio&9 to tlie J7(fdn/ur7^i Uerffte. 

IsiBiLinr Eomox, 3 toIs. 8ro, 3Cf. 
TlLiTELLEB’a EoiTTOK, 10 I ToU 2U. 
CUILVET rDITIOX, 3 TOls. fqi. 2U, 
P£OPtx*s Eomos*, 2 vola, croini Bto, 8j, 
SlementaiT Sketches of hloral PlLilo- 
Kpbjr, delivered at the Rojal lutUution. 
Bj* the same Aatfaor. Fcp. 7«. 

The "Wit and 'Wisdom of the Bor 
Stdsey Saimi: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conreisation. ICmo. 5t. 


id AlefnphysicSa 

f 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modem : 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, iloril, and 
Paneg} ricaL Bdited by Ilcv. Jokv Booxif, 
BjL Cambridge. &rond IMiticn, lurje-J 
and enlarged. Pep. 7r. M. 

Erom Matter to Spirit: ib,* 

of Ten Years* in Sj Ir.t 

tatlcns. By Sormt Y.. I)i yrr 
With a IVefaco byPrr^ '„r 1 », 

Po-t 8 v 0 e 8 ». M. 

Essay.^ seloctcd fipom Contribu- 
tions to the /icvfnp. JJ» Hi vi «• 

lbOOf.r.«. S-'cond IMition. SrohLfcp.Sl' 
Tho Bclipso of Faith: or, a Vi*^lt to a 
Rcligicms Sceptic. By the am- Aiillirr. 
Dei cnlh Edition. Pep. 5 *. 

Befcnee of the Eclipse of FaUh, b- its 
Author. Third IMillon. Fcp. 3r. Cd. 

Bdcctimn {mm the Correspondence 

Of i*. la. U. Greyton. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Cronn 8 vo. 7s. CdL 

^^criana, or the Wintom airi \rit of 
TiiouAs r L*Lfxn,irith D^ay on Lis Life and 
Gtnin*. By IhcsameAutbor. 2CDio.Ss.Crf. 

An Hssay on Human Kafure: 

showing the Secc'iity of a Divine Kcreli- 
tlon for the Perfect Dnilopmcnt of Man’s 
Cyacitic*. By Hcoir S. Boise, J1.D. 
EsIhS. and 0.5. Svo, 12r. 

THb Philosophy of Haturo ; t Sve- 

Unutic Treatise on the Cauros and i,awi of 
^aturaI Phenomena. Br the same Anther. 
Sw. 12 j. 

Tho Boorot of Hegel: Uin? the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principb, Form, 
and flatter. By Jaiirs lIcTriiisns Srin- 
use. 2 vols. Svo. S 8 '. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the lodnctive Method. Bv 
J. D. Morem, MA. LL.D. Svo. 12i. ’ 

Elements of Paychology, contalnbig th' 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. Bv 
the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. Bd. 

Sight and Touch: an Attempt to 
Disprove the Beceived (or Bcrkcleian) 
Theoiy of Vision. By Tnow.isK.AnnoTT, 
M.A Fellow and Tnlov of Trio. Coll. Doblin. 
Svo. with 21 Woodents, fir. Cd. 
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The Senses and the Intellect. 
By Axexandeb B-un, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
870. 15 s. 

The Emotions and the 'Will, by the 
same Author. 870. Ids. 

■On the Study of ChaxacteT, inclnding 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 870. 9 s. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shadwobth H. HonaaoB. 
870. pp. 588 , price 16 s. 

The Way to Hest: Results from, a 
Life-search after Heiigious Truth. By 
K. 'VAuaiiAii, D.D. [iVeaWy ready. 


Honrs -with the Mystics ; a Contri- 
bution to the History of Reli^ous Opinion. 
By Robebx Alfred 'V’auohar, B.A. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 7ola. crown 870. 12 s. 

The Philosophy of necessity; or, 
Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cilvbles Bray. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9 s. 

The Hduoation of the Peelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 870. 3 s. 6d. 

Christianily and Common Sense. 
By Sir Willoughby Jobes, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 870. 6s. 


Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^-c. 


Outlinea of Astronomy. By Sir 
J. E. W. Herschbl, Bart, M.A. Eighth 
Edition, re7iaed; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
870. 18s. 


Arago’s Popnlai* Astronomy. 
Translated by Admiral W. H. SirsTH, 
E.R.S. and R. Grabt, M.A. With 25 Plates 
and 858 Woodcuts. 2 7ols. 870. £2 6s. 


Saturn and its System. By Rion- 
abd a. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and. King’s Coll. London. 
870. with 14 Plates, I 4 s. 


Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. ByT. W. Wbbb,M..^.RA.S. 

With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16 mo. 7 s. 

Physical Geography for Schools 
a^ General Readers. By M. P. Maub.y, 
LL.D. Fop. with 2 Charts, 2 s. 6a. 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, DescriptiYC. Physical, Statiatical, 
ond*^ Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A Keith 
•TohrstoH, F.R.S.E. 870. 31 s. 6cf. 


M'CnUoch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
Tarions Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. SoYised 
Edition, printed in a larger type, with 
Maps, and with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederice: hlABxur. 4 vols. 8yo. price 
21s. each. Yol. I. now ready. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.B.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King’s CoU. and in 
Queen’s ColLLond. With6Maps. Fcp. 7 s. 6 il 

The Geography of British BHstory ; a 
Geographic^ Description of the British 
Islands at SuccessiYe Periods. By the same 
Author. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 8s.6d. 

Abridged Text-Book of British Geo- 
graphy. By the same. Fcp. Is. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and i 6 Plates. Fcp. 10 s. Gd. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


rhe Elements of Physics ot 
Natural Philosophy. By hEiL Ansoxx, 
M F R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Six^ Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21 s. 


■\rolcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETX ScROPE, M.P. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15 s. 
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Hoat Considered as n Uode of 

Motion. By Professor Jons Tr3ri>.\i.i.t 
F.R.S. LL.D. Second edition. Crown 8ro. 
with Woedents, lit. M. 

A Treatise on Eloctricify, in 

Tlieoiy and rnictiec. By A. Di; i.A itcvni * 
Prof, in tho Academy of Genera. Trans* I 
lalcd by C. V. IVAuenn, F.l!.!^ 3 vols. 
8i'o.Tr!th Woodcuts X3 18f. 

The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. It. Gnorr, Q.C. V.P.R S. 
Fonrth Etlition. Sro. 7r.Gd. 

IXannalofGoology. ByS. IlArciirov, 
M.D. r.H.S. Fellow ofTrin. Coll, nnd Prof. 
ofCrol. in the Unir. of Unbltn. Iterlsnl 
Bdition, with GG Woodcuts. Pep. Gr. J 

A Guido to Geology. By J. Pmiurc, 

M A- ProG of Gcfli. in the Unir. of Oxfonl. 

1 ifth edition. Pep. dt. 


Menuel of Corals and Sea JoUics- 
By J. 11. Gnin-jir, It. A. Dined liy J. A 
GAuiiiAirii.M.A. and S. IIifoiiTos, M.D. 
I'cp with 39 IVoodcnts, .'s. 

Manual of SponeoB and AaimaIfalo> ; 
with a General Introdartion on the Princi* 
pies of Zoology. By the same Author and 
editors. Pep. with IG Woo-Iint*, Sr. 

Manual of tho Metalloids. Prj, Arsons. 
SJ.D, FtR.S. and tiic same editors. 2nd 
edition. Pep. witli 38 Wiwlciits, 7r. Off. 

Skotchos of tho Kntnrnl History 
of Ceylon. By Sir J. eurp^rts Travrar 
K.CS. Lt*D. M'lth f 2 Wpp I I'n'rav.i; * 
Pod 8ra. Idf.Cd. 

Coylon. By the rune Antlisr. slli eiii .. 
with Maps Ac. and fO Wno.1 engraring 
2 voir. Bro. £! lOt. 


A Glossary of hlinorology. Be 
II. W. Bntsrou-, r.G.S. of the Geological 
Surrey of Gre.it Britain. With dhG Plgnres. 
Crmrn 8vo. ISs. 

Phillips’s Hlomentary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralog}-, rc-editcd by 11. J. 
llnooi:E,F.R.S. and W. II. Miu.r.r,F.G.S. 
Post Bra. uith Woodent*, IBr. 

Von Dor Hoevou’s Handbook of ■ 
Zootoor. TranMatcd from the Second I 
Dnich edition by the Iter. W, Ct-ijiR, 
M.D. F,ies 2 rots. Bro. with 21 Plates of i 
Pignics, Cn*. ' 


A PaimUar History of Birds. 
By D Sr.t!tu.T, D.I>. late Imrd Bishop ol 
Kornitli. Pep. nitli Wooilrats, Sr. Gif. 

htarvols nnd llystorios of In- 
stinct t or, Cutioiiliei of .\iiima1 eifc By 
G. G.tnntTT. Tliini edition. Ftp, 7r. 

Homo Walks and Holiday Ham- 
bies. By the Her. a A. Joii.'ts, B.A. r.L.&. 
Fep. with 10 llliutration!, Ct. 

Ejrby nnd Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or elements of the XatnnI 
History of Insects. Crotm Bro. Gs. 


The Comparativ'e Anatomy end 

Physiology of the rerlehiato Animals. Bv 
IticiiARD Owfs, F.R.S. D.ai.. 3 Toli. 
Bro. with upwards of 1,200 Woadenis. 
1 ois. I. and 11 price 21j. each, noirteadr. 
1 or. III. la the .Vntnmn, 

Homes without Hands: a Bcscriii- 

tlon of the llobiiatlons of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Her. J. G.Woou, Mje F.LS. With 
about no TIgnetles or Wood (20 full sire 
of page). Second edition. Sro. 2Is. 

The Harmonies of Hnturo and 

Inily of Creation. By Dr. G. llAnTtric, 
Sro. with numerous Illustrations. 


Tho Sea and ita LirtaB Wonders Bt 
the same Author. Second (Cngli-h) edi- 
tion. Sro. with many Illustrations, IBs. 



Mnimdor’s Treasury of Hotural 

1 Ilistoi;-, or Fopnlar Diclionat^' of Zoologs-, 
I Bevi«cil and corrected by T. S. ConnoLn, 
M,D, Pep. w ilh 900 Wee Iciiis lOi. 

The J Hlements of Botany for 

Femiltea nnd School-. Tentli eilitlon, re- 
sised by TiiostAa Alnnni , P.LS. Fep 
' with IGt B'oodcuts, 2r. Gfl. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 
, Populiir Dictionaiy of the Vegetable King- 
dom; with which is incorporated a GIos- 
, saty of Bolnnical Terms, edited hr 
J. Lixttunr, P.15.S. and T. MoonE, FJ-S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors, Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fep. 20s. 

' Tho British Ilora ; comprising the 
Phamognmons or Flowering Plants and tho 
Perns. By Sir W. J, Hoonnm K.il. and 
G. A. WAUatn-AnsoTT, LLD. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or colonred, 21r. ' 
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The Hose Amateur’s Guido. By i 
TiioMulSivniih. XovEUltion. l?ep.4t. 

The Indoor Gardener. By Mss 
Af.\uxo. Pep, with rrontispIecCj Ci. 


wuisuivi lAisLurji <vc. ail liiQ rianta 
found in Qicat ilritain. WitU unimnls of 
12,000 Woodciil*. Svo. lJ5i, C(/. 


Loudon’s Bncyclopssdin of Troes and t 
blinibsg containing tlie ILtrJj* Trees amt | 
sShnibs of Great Britain sclcntSficalty and i 
IwpulniU* describe 1. Wllli 2,000 Woodents. 
t(ro. 30*» I 


Bryologia ^idtonnioa ; containing 
tliQ IU0S9CS of Gicat Britain and^Iieland, | 
nrningcd and described. By W, Wiwo:f. I 
t*ro, wiUi Cl rintcs^ ‘llr, or coloiucd, £1 4 *. | 


Mnnnder’s Solontiflo and lito- 

l^cosiiiy; a Popular Enr^’clopxdia of 
Science, Literature, and Ai L Pep. 10*. 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture and Art, Fourth Edition, re-cditctl 
by the lato W. T. Biusdk (iho Author) 
and GKonai: W. Cos, M.A. assisted hy 
gentlemen of eminent Scientifle and Litc- 
sapr Acquiremente. In 12 Parte, each con- 
taining 240 pngoe, piico os, fuiming 8 vols. 
medium Sro. piico 21>. each. 

Bssays on ScientiBo end other 
nihjccte, contributed to Eericus. By Sir H. 
Hollasu, Bait. M.D. Second Edition. 
Sto. 14 s; 

BssayB £.*001 llio Ediiiburgli and 
Quantity Hcritwa g with Addicssea and 
other Pieces. By BIr J. F. \\\ llfiitsoiiLL, 
Bart. Mu\. 8va 18s. 


Chemintiy^ Medicine^ sStoyeru^ and the Allied Sciences. 


A Diotionaiy of Ohomiatry and 

the Allied Braneltoa of other Sciences. By 
JIr:<i|r Watts, F.C.S. assisted by ciaincnt 
Contributors, u toIs. medium 8\*o. In 
ioiiTso of publication in r.utfl. Vor- J. 
31s. G<2. You 1I.2C^ and Yor- III. Sis. Btf. 
are jiowieady. 

Handbook of Choniiool Analysis, 
adapted to the Unitary Svstem ofXotatiou j 
By F.^T, CoKiNaTo:f, Si.A. P.aS. l\>*i 
bvoo 7s. W.— T\«i,i:s of Q(jA!.tT.m\io 
Aitai.ysis adapted to tlie same, 3e. G</. 

A Handbook of Voliunotricnl 
AiiedysK Hy Itouiour 11. Scott, 51, 
T.C Do Post 8 to, Is. Qtl 

ElemontG of Cheniisti'y, Tbooro- 

. tlcal and PraLtic.Tl. By \ViLU.\ 3 t A. 
MiLLni:, 5U>. LLJ). IMha F.G.S 0 Pro* 
fresor of Cliemhtry, King's College, Londoti. 

3 Tols, Svo. £ 2 13s. Paxit I. CJiiuxxc.\id 
PiiYtoKs, Tliird KiUtion, 12s, P.\r.T II. 
Ixoitcxxric CiiinisiKY, 21s, Paut Jll. 
OnOeUfic CiiLMiaruT, Second Edition, 20s, 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptiTO auil 'XlieorclKal. By 
O 01 .IXO, 51.1). V.IS.S. Povnrl.8ro.2s. 

A Course of Praotical Chemistry, fm iho 
oso of 5Ivdical Stndciits. By the same 
Author. Scioud rdillofl, with 70 nor 
\y oodcuts. CrOTvn 8vo« 7*. Cd. 

Lectures on Animcd ChomiaUT Bdh «m1 | 
«u the Boyal College of Piiysiciaiis in 18G0. 

]<\ the ooiuu Author. Cxoun 8\o. is. Gt/. ’ 
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The Tokicologist’a Guide: n Sew 
‘ Mannal on Poiraiu, giving the Bml Methods 
I to he panned for tiic Detection of Pokons. 
I By J.IIonsLLr,F,C.S. Analytical Chemist. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
the Diseases of Women t including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GilAiLi 
UiiiriTT, MD. Ac. Svo. ICs. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy ami Childhood. By CnAnocs Wesr, 
SLD. Ac. Mil rdition, levised ond enlarged. 
Svo. ICii 

Dsiposition of the Signs and 
.‘lymptomsofPrcgnaniiy : uitb other Papers 
on subjects connccteil with Mldwilhry. By 
W. F. Mowroosiuar, M.A. SI.D. M.It JA. 
Svo. with Illustrations, 2Sr. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in TVeaUses by Yorions 
Authors Edited hy T. noioiES^ MA. 
Cantab, Assistant-Surgeon to St. Gcoigo’s 
IIoqiitoL d vols. Svo. XI 18s; 

YoL I, Gonerol Pathology, 81s. 

YoLH. DoDoHniurlen: Ciiii-shot Wonntls, 
Injuries of tho Head, Bach, Puce, Neck, 
Ghost, -Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, nnd Diseases of tho 
i;yc. 21s. 

VoL IIL Operntive Bnigeiy. Disonses 
of tho Oignus of Cinniotion, Locomotion, 
As. 21s. 

Yol. ITY, Diseases of tho Organs of 
Digestion, of tho Genito -Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Ai-rrxDi V .rad Giivni vi, Jsdux. SOj. 
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Xicctnrcs on tho Principles and 

P«cli« of Mj-slc. By TiiO'ius Watsos, 
1I.D. Phrsjdaa-Estnsrfinsiy to tie 
Queen. Ponrth Edition. 2 Tols. Ato. Sf a 

Xicctnrcs on Surgical Pathology. 
Br J. Pacct, r.n.S. AaipKn-Bzlreonluuiy 
to the Queen, lidiled by lV.Tcrj[ri:,M.B. 
8 T 0 .Trith 117 Wcodcats Sir. 

A tPreatisB on the Continued ' 
Pevera of Gieat Britain. ErC. Sloncinsoz, 
MJ>. Senior Pb^-rician to the London Perer 
HoTiital. Sro, nitb coloured Plate*, IS*. 


i The "Works of Sir B. C. Brodio, 
Bart, colicctej anl 0170*;;* 1 byCxiAnute 
IlATriasu. P.r..as.n. a uols. Sm. iritu 
iUcdallion nnd Pactiniile, !»(. 

Antobloernpby of Sir B. C. Brodio, 
"-xt. printed front the Antbor's niat* ri-iia 
left in 3IS. Second DUtion. Pep. dr. M. 

A Zuonuol Of ZEotcria kfcdica 
and TberapcuUcs, abridged from Dr. 
PnnnitA’B niermtr by p. J. PAniiK, SLD. 
ns«iitcd byB.Bi 3 Ti.ET, M.r..aS. and by 
R. W'AErsoTOS, r.R.S. I toI. Sto. rith 
'M IVoodculs, 21a 


Anatomy, Bescriptiro and Sur- 
pcaL By Beset Gter, r.R.S. BTitb 
diO Wood Ergrarings from Dii'crtloni 
Third Edition, by T. Bouses IIA. Cantnb. 
Eoyal 8to. 25a 

The Cycloptsdia of Anatomy and 
Phyriology. Editcdbytb}latcn.B.Tor>t>, 
M,D. p,}t.S. A* iried by nearly all the 
most ensisent cnitirator: of PhTriological 
Seienec of Ihc pnsfcnt age. 5 Vols Sra. 
Trith 2,K3 Woodcnlsid C>. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
riology of Man. By the late P.. B. Tonn. 
M.D. P.I!.S. and IV. BotrrLts, F.ILS. of 
£ing*a College. With nnraerons Blnstra. 
tions. Tor. B. Sro. 23*. 

A Bictionary of IPractloal Kedi- 
dise. By J. Corr.esr>, 3I,D. P.iiS. 
Abridged from the larger wori: br the 
Author, asdried by J. CL CorLASs, 3LR.CLS. 
tad througbout brongbtdosn to tbc pro- ( 
tent tiatc of Medical Science. Pp. l,5Cn, 
in Sto. price oEa 

Dr. Coplasd's Dictionniy of Practical ' 
Medicine (the larger work). 3 toU. Sto. 
£S 11 a 


Dr. Pereira’s Elcracnls of Materia 
Mcdica end Thtrap' utiej, Tb-'r! E Ell'n, by 
A F. TATi/jn, M.D. anl G. 0. Bn,*, M.D. 
3 tcIa Sto. with Wooicats A3 13 a 


Thomson’s Conspectus of the 
British PhatmaeopaiA Twenty-fonrtii 
Edition, corttcied and made confomable 
throughout to the -few Phanuacopeeia cf 
the General Coanril of Medical Educab'ou. 
ByE.LioTitBn'.EETT.M.D. ISmeaSACit 


klannal of tho Bomcstic Practieo 

of Mcllciae. By W. B. Kestete.t, 
P.R-C.S.E. Second Edition, Ihoron-hlT 
ruTc*d, with Addltioni. Pep. 5 a * 


xho Eestoration of Health} or, 

the Application of the Laws cf Bygiene to 
the BecaTciT af Bcaltb t a Manual for the 
Infulid, and a Gnide in the Sic’s Room. 
By W. Steascp, JLD. rcp.CA 


and Sea-Bathing for 

Clildrta asd Inrallds. Dv lie saxc 
Author, Fcp. Sr. 


h^ual for tho Classification, 

TniDiDg, and Edacation of Ihc Fe^Uc* 
Mind^dp lobccfle, and IdjoU’c. Ur p. 
Mactu sr.B. and 

ainpUnD. Crown Sro. or. 


77ie Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


The Zdfe of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Tear In their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected frox 
Asrientaod Modem Anthon. Bylbciuim 
Fxgot. Acsoxpanied hy a of 25 
fall'pa^ Blestrations and naxeroas Mar- 
fiinal Devices, Dxorativc Initial Letters 
and Tailpieces, engnTed on Wood from 
Original Designs by Jons LaonTo:r. 
r.S J.. dto. 42*. 


ITew Testament, ilinstraicd wl(h ♦ 

Wood Engravings after the Early 3Ia«tr«‘> 
chiefly of the Italian School Crown 4to! 
C3*. doth, gilt top; or £ 1 . morocco. 


ajyra uermanica; Hymns for the 
Sond^l^d Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Tear. Tkanslated by CUTstERcrn Wen:- 
vrom; 125 lUnstnUoas on Wood drawn 
by J. LEicnroy, r.S.A. Tcp. 4to. 2U 
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Oats’ and Farlio’a lloral Em- 
blems; Willi Aphorisms, Adages, and Pto- 
Tcrbs of all Ifatlons ; comprising 121 
Illnstrations on Wood hy J. LnionToir, 
r,S.A. with nn nppropriote Teat by 
K. PiaoT. Imperial Sro. 31s. Orf. 

Shalapoaro’s Sentiments and 

Similes printed in Slaek and Gold and illn- 
mimsted in tho hlbsnl stjde by Umtni’NocL ( 
Hmirjinnvs. In masdyo corners, containing [ 
tho Medallion and Cj-phor of Shahspesro. I 
Sqnnro post Sro, 21s, < 

Iloore’s Irish Helodies. niiisirated I 

with IGt Original Designs bj* D, Macmsb, 
B.A. Snp^r^yal Sro. 31*. Sd. Imperial 
IGmo. 10*. Cd. 


The History of Our lord, ns 
pIlGod in Worha of Art. By Mi8.JA3iEsoa 
nndlmdyllAarxJiEB. Being the concluding 
Series of * Sacred and Legendary ArL* 
Second Edition, svitli 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 Tols. square crown Sro. *12*. 

AIrs. S'raason’a Iicgonds of the Bnlnts 
nnd Martyr*. Fourth Edition, with lOEteh- 
ings nnd 187 Woodents. 2 rols. 81*. Gd. 

hlra. J nmcaon’s Iiogonds of the blonnstlo 
Ordors. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
nnd 88 Woodcuts. 1 rol, 21*. 

hIr&J'amenim.'BliogemdsoftholIadonna 

Third Edition, with 27 Etchings ond ISG 
Woodcuts. 1 rol. 21*. 


Arts, Mamifaetures, tfc. 


Drawing from Hnture; n Series of 
I’regrcsslro Insiruelloiis in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finishnl Tjoin, 
with Eaninple* frem Switzerland nnd the 
Pyrenees. By Gnonor. n.ir.vAnD, Pro- 
fessor of Dnning at lliighr School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates nnd 108 Wood En- 
grrn mgs. Imp, 8ro. 2t*. 

Enoyolopicdia of Architootnre, 

Historical, T hcoretlcal, and Practical. By 
Josr.nn Gwili. With more than 1,000 
Woodeuta. 8ro. (12a 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Uvos, 

Works, and Times. Witli -13 Etchings and 
23 Woodcuts from Original Diallings and 
Photographs. By CiiAnias C. Pcniuas, 

2 rolA Imp. Sro. C3s, 

Tho G-rammar of Horaldiy: con- 
taining n Description of nil tbo Principal 
Charges used in Armory, tho Signiflcallon 
of llernhllc Terms, and tho Buies to bo 
Obsorred la Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By JoiLf E. Cuns-uis. Fep. with 100 
Woodcuts, is. GfL 

Tho Engineer’s Handbooh ; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should gnido 
the young Engineer in tho Construction of 
MaclUneiy. ByC.S.Lowiini:s. Past8TO.OA | 

Tho JESomonts of Iloohanism. ' 

By T. M. GooDBTii, M.A. Prof, of Me- , 
chanice nt tho R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post ' 
8to. Gs. Grf, 


Hro’s Dictionary of Aria, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Ro-written nnd en- 
larged by BonicnT llnar, F.II.S, assisted 
by nnmereus gentlemen eminent in Science 
and tho Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. Bvola 
Sro. fC4. 

Enoyclopiedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Bislarical, Theoretical, and PraeticaL 
By E. CnesT, CE. With above 3,000 
’ Woodents. 8ro.(l2t. 

j Treatise on Mills ond MiUwork. 

I Br W, FAinnAins, C.E. F.B.a With IS 
I Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols.8vo. 32 *. 

I tfsohil Xnforznntlon for Elnginoora. By 
I tho sumo Author, Finsr nnd Sircoan 
Snnic^ sritli many Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 rols. crown Sro. 10*. Od. each. 

Tho Appliontlon of Cost and 'Wrought 
Iron to Building Furposcs. By tlie samo 
Author. Third Edition, with G Plates and 
116 Woodcuts. Sro, IG*. 

Iron Ship Bnilding, its History 
and Progress, as comprised in u Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; tho Strengths; Porros, and other 
conditions of tho Materiel; and an Inquiry 
I into tho Present and Prospcctiro State of 
I tho Nary, inohidlng the Experimentol 
Resnlts on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot nt High rclocltlcs. By 
tho same Anthor. With 4 Plates nnd ISO 
Woodents, Sro. 18*. 

The Practical Mechanic’s Jour- 
nal: An Illnstrated Bcconl of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions, dto. price Is. monthlr. 
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Tbo Practical Draughtsmaa’s { 

Hook of Imlu<trlal Dc*ii;n. Hr W. Joiik* J 
so'f, ,\% oc, In<t, C.n. With many hundred 
Illn«trations. 4to. SS<. Cd. 

The Patentee’s IVCnnuol: n Treatise 
on tin* Vtxr anil Pnetico of r,etten Patent 
fur the u<e of Patenleea and Inventors. Hj 
J. andj. If. JoiiKsox. Post 6vo. 7t. Gd. | 

The Artisan Club’s Treatise on j 
the Steam Engine, in it5 various Apptica> 
tims to Mines, Steam Xavigation, { 

Kailnavs, and Agrjcnlture. HyJ. Dounxi:, I 
C.E. Seventh Edition ; b ith 37 Plates and 
516Woodcut& dto.42i. ' 

A Treatise on the Scrow Pro- 
peller, Screw Tc*«cls and Scivir Enpitirt, 
ns adapted fur purpotei of Peace and War; 
illustrated by many Plates amt tVoodcnl-. 

Hy the same Author. Xcw and enlarged 
Edition in course of publication in 24 Parts 
royal 4to. 2s. Cd. each. 

Cateebism of fho Steam ]E!ngino, 

in its various Applications to 3lioes, Mill*, i 
Steam Navigation, Eailvrays, and Agrlrtil- 
turc. ByJ.BouR5c.C.E. With 199 Wood- 
cuts Fcp.9s, ThelsTnoDtcnosof'Becent 
Improvements* may be hid separately, Mith 
1 10 Woodcut^ price 3r. Cd | 

Handbook of the Steam Hnglne, by tbo j 
same Anllior, forming a Kcy to the Cate- ' 
ehi<m of the Stem Z^gine, nlth C7 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9a. 

The Theory of War Blustrated 
hy numerous Examples from lUstoiT;. Hy 
LicuL-Co1. P, L. MacDoucau- Tiiinl 
Edition, with 10 Plans. F<i«t 8vo. lOr. Cd 


The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory' of Odours, and the MoilioiUof 
Extracting the Aromas of Phnt«. Hy 
Dr, PiKsin, r.C.S. Titird Edition, i.itit 
53 Wootlcnts. Cronn Hvo. lOt. Cd # 

Chemical, TTatoral, and Phyoicil Mirric, 
for Juveniles during the llotid.*’) s. Hy the 
tame Author. Tiilrd Edition, cnlnr^M 
with OS WoodeutSL Frp. Cs. 

Tolpa; or, the Chronicle* of n Clay 
Farm. By C. W. 2 ]o«.ky27s E»^. With 21 
Woodcuts from Designs bv O. Cplik- 
snAKX. Sixth Edition. ICmo 5« ^d 

Xioudon’a Encycloprcdin of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Ln\irg-c 
proi'cment, and Man^g^ment w ]>.ni th I 
Property, and the CuUi\ .'ition end Econm «y 
of the Productions of Agrienlture. Mith 

I, 100 WoodcuK 8ro,31«,Cd * 

Zioudoipfl Sncyelopmdia of Gardening: 
Comprising the *IIieoty and Practice of 
llorticuUnr^ FJorlculturo, ArborieultLr*, 
and Landseape Gardening. ^Mtli 
Woodents; 8ro. Sis. Cd 

Ziondon's Pncyclopesdia of Cuttasv, 1 rtm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42i. 

History of Windsor Great Park 
and Windsor Forest By Wiluam Sfi*w- 
xiLs, He*hlent Deputy Sut>'«;i or. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp, folio, £8 8r. 

Bayldon’a Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillage*, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farm*, both ar Micli.’ielma* amt 
Lady-Pay. Eighth Edition, revhed bv 

J. C ^loRTOw. 8vo. lOfc Cd 


Helirjmis ami Moral Worls. 


An Exposition of the 39 Axtiedes, 

ilmorlcl and DKlrla.!. hy K. llAnoLo 
Bi:on-aK,D.D.LonlBUbopsri:iy. Sevenlh’ ' 
Edition. Sra. ICt. 

The Pentat«uch imd the EloUstle 
Puling in Bcply to Bioliop Coicnsa Bv , 
tho tamo. Second Edition. Gm, Sc. 

E xnminn tten-Qnestionn on Blahop 
Broimo'a Exposition of (be Arliclu. By 
tbo Bct. J. Gorle, SU. Fcp. 3s.Cd. ! 

I 

Five Xiectnres on the Character t 

of St. Panl ; bcin;: tbo nnlsean Lccliiico , 
for 1&62. Bytbc Bev. J.S. notvsoT,D.D. ' 
Second Edition, fro. P*. 


The Zdfo and Epistles of St. 

Pant By TV. J. CoxYncARF, M.A. late 
Felloir of Trin. Coll, Cantab, ond J. S. 
Boivwx, D.D. Frindpal of Ureipool Ceil. 

Lidrary Eninox, vitb all tbe Original 
Ulustrations, Maps^ Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, Ac, 2 rots, ltd, dBa. 

IsYRnatEDiATE Esinox,irilh n Selection 
of Mops, Plates, and Woodents. S toI*. 
Hjnaie croitn Sro, 31ii.Cct 

Fcorut’s Eomos, revised and con- 
densed, sritb iQ Illnstntions itnd Mep*. 
3 voU CToirn Svn, ISa 
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ThO'Voyago and Shipwreck of 

St. r.iul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
anil X«ivie;ation of tho Ancients. Oy J ames 
S sfTTii, r.FLS. Crown 8ro. Charts, 8s. Gif. 

Pnati Sacri, or a Koy to tho 
Citronology of tho New Testament t com- 
prising on Historical Uormony of tho l*our 
Gospel*, and Chronolo^cnl Tables gene- 
rally from n c. 70 to .i.n. 70 : with a Pro- 
Itminar)' Dissertation uml other AliK By 
'i'lioMAa Lr.w im, F.a A. Imp. 8vo. 4ts. 

A. Critical and Grammatical Com- 

ineiitaty on St. Paul's Dpistlcs. By C. J. 
I!M.lcorr, D.U. Lonl Bishop of Gloucester 
And BrHol. 8vo. 

Gntatlana, Tlitnl IMItloii, 8«.t!J4 
XlplicslonB, Third rdltlon.Si.Of, 

Fastoral Bpintloa, Tlilnl Bditlon, 10s. C/f. 
Fhllippinna, Goloaslans, and rhllomon. 
Third DilUInn, 10s. Gif. 

^heasnlonlans, Second Bdltion, 7^.Cif. 

Historical Itocturos on tho Idfo of 

Our l.ordJrM]^ Christ: being the llolsean 
Lectures for 18 j 0. By tho same Author. 
Pourth Bdillun. 8ro. 10«.Cif. 

Tho Dcatiny of tho Creature : and otiior 
Pennons preached bpfon} (he University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8ro. Gs. 
Tho Broad and tho Kaitotv Wayj Tno 
Sermons iiresched heforo tho Unlrcrtity vt 
Cambridge. By tlic same. Crotrn 8ro. Sr. 

Hov. T. H. Homo’s Introduction 
ta tlie Orillul Miiily iiiiil Knowibig. of tho I 
IIoI}' Scri|>lun.<, ];ioventh Kilillon, cor> ] 
roctnl, mill ovtcmli-d iiinli r eaKfiil Editorial 
rfri-ion. Willi 1 JInp» and 22 Woodcuts 
and ruodmilcs. -1 rob. 8ro. £3 ISt. Crf, 

Her. T. n. Korao’a Compendious In- 
tiodiictlou to tlic Study of tlio Dildo, lioiiig 
an .\ii.ilyils of tlio larger work by the saino ’ 
-\utlior. Ilc-cdftcd by tbo Kcv. Joiix 
Ai rr, ir.A. With 5Io|*-, Ac, Post Svo, 2f, 

Tho Troosiuy of Biblo Know- 

Irilgc- being a Dictionary of tbo Doob-, 
Pcrtoiis Pisces, livents, niid other Ilntlcr- 
ofubkii mtiiliiin Is made In Holy Scrip- 
turo; Intended to cstnblisli its AullioriD 
; nnd illiulmlo its Coiiloiits. By licr. 

J. Auir, AI.A. With Maps, Hi Plates, and 
nnincnius Woodcuts, Pep, 10s, Gif, 

ThoGrooIcTcstamontiwithHotos, ! 

Gmniinnlienl and Hxcgrlicnl. Bytbolirv. 
W. Wi naTi.n, and tho Her. W. P. 
Wii.nixsox, M.X 2 rols, Sro. i2 At.] ‘ 
Vor. I. the Gospels ntid Acts, 20s, 

Voi- 11. the r.plstlc" and .\po-alyp«r,21s; I 
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Every-day Soripturo EifSonltios 

explained nnd illustiatcd. By J. E. Pnes- 
COTT, M.A. Yor« 1, MttUhtsf and Jifur/i; 
VoL. II. £ide nnd Mn, 2 rols. Sro. 9s. each. 

Tho Tontntouoh nnd Book of 

, Josima Critically Examined. By the Bight 
‘ lies-. J. W. Cou:.rso, D.D. Loid Blrlmpof 
' Xatnl. Pcopio*. Edition, In 1 rob cronii 
3s*o. Cs. or in 5 Parts, Is, each. 

The Pontateuoh nnd Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By Prof. A. 
ICuisiEsr, of Leyden. IVaiisIntcd from the 
Dnieli, nnd edited with Notes, hr tho Bight 
Her. J. W.C 01 . 1 .XS 0 , D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
Sro. St. Cif. 

The Church nnd tho "World: Essaj s 
on tlucstions of tho Day. By rations 
Writers. Ifilitcd hy Bes". Oiinr SiiirLi. 1 . 
M.A. Sro. [AVniVy rem/y. 

Tho Formation of Christendom. 

Paut L By T. W. Alum. Sro. ISs. 

Christendom’s Hivisions ; a Fliilo- 

sophical Sketch of tho Divisions of the 
Christian family in East and West. By 
Ensiuxik S. FfOULKits, formeih* Fellow and 
'Ititororjesns Coll. Oxford. Post Sro. 7 a Cii. 

Ohristendom’s Divisions, Fart ll. 

Gnrti mill Ziiiliu, being 11 llutoiy of then 
Dlssenllons and Orcrliires ftr Peace down 
to the llefonnation. By tho snme Author. 

[ A’coily itmfy, 

Tho Lift) of Christ) nn Eclectic 
pel, iVoin tho Old and Nrnv Testaments, 
arranged onnNcwPriiic'pIc, with Analytical 

TilbIc^ Ac. By CiiAiii.i.a Dc lA Piimr, 
M.A. Besised Edition. Sro. Os. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and Tho Key of Knoiilctlgo; or, History vf 
the Apocryph.'i. By Eiixtsr Di Bux-lx. 

2 rois. Sro. 26i. 

Tho Tompornl Mission of the 

Holy .GliosI ; or, lliasoii and Bevciutiiin. 
By the Host Bev. Archbishop OIaxmixi.. 
Second L’dliion. Cron n 8 s 0 . 8 s. Gif. 

Esssys on Boligion and Xiitera- 
tnie. Edited by the Most Bev. Arclihishup 
MAxxtxa. 810 . IDs. Crf. 

Essays and Beviows. By tlm Bm. 
W. Ti Siri. 1 -, D.D. tho Kcr. K. WinuAsit, 
B.D. tho Bor. B. PowxLi, M.A. the lies-, 
n. B. Wiiiox, B.D. C. W. GooDircr, JIjI. 
the Her. M. Pattisdn, IkD. and tho Bev. 
ttJoivr.TT,M.A. 12lh Edition. Fcp.Ss. 





